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LITERATURE  AND  CIVILIZATION 

By  ALBERT  GUfiRARD 


{Editor's  J^ote:  The  article  which  follows  is 
the  prospectus  of  a  forthcoming  boo1{  by  Profes' 
sor  Guerard,  to  he  published  under  the  title  given 
above.  In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  fob 
lowing  our  reque^for  the  article,  Professor  Guc' 
rard  ma\es  the  following  suggestion: 

"If  you  want  to  justify  its  irtclusion  in  Books 
Abroad,  you  may  mention  the  faCt  that  I  am 
a  teacher  {i.e.  a  Student)  of  General  and 
Comparative  Literature;  and  that,  although 
I  have  never  loSt  sight  of  American  conditions, 
I  have  been  almost  compelled  to  borrow  many 
of  my  examples  from  "boo^s  abroad."  It  would 
be  difficult  to  deal  with  the  influence  of  Courts 
and  Academies  Strictly  in  American  terms." 

We  are  complying  with  the  author's  sug' 
geStion  to  the  extent  of  reproducing  his  "tus' 
tification";  but  it  seems  to  us  that  our  pages 
are  the  moSt  natural  place  in  the  world  for  a 
discussion  of  this  type,  and  we  agree  entirely 
with  a  phrase  which  occurs  later  in  his  letter: 
"I  could  not  thinl(  of  a  better  public  for  my 
worl{  than  the  one  which  is  reached  by  Books 
Abroad.” 

Art  is  the  expression  of  a  unique  person' 
ality;  yet  there  is  no  literature,  not  even 
the  wilder  Prophetic  Books  of  Blake,  that  is 
not,  in  some  measure,  the  joint  produdlion  of 
author  and  public.  He  who  “voyages  through 
Grange  seas  of  thought  alone”  is  not  acclaimed 
as  a  poet  until  he  returns.  How  could  the 
critic  of  literature  take  cognizance  of  “the 
mute  inglorious  Milton?”  As  Martial  said 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  he  does  not  write  at 
all,  whose  poems  are  read  by  none.  Shakespeare 
exi^s  for  us  because  he  is  acknowledged.  If 
he  were  not,  his  mo^  fervent  admirers  tc^day 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  coming  across 


his  works.  Literature  may  be  the  refledlion 
of  Eternal  Beauty:  empirically,  it  is,  fir^  of 
all,  the  reflection  of  Public  Ta^e.  For  the 
pragmatic,  the  Corpus,  the  Canon  of  literature 
IS  determined  by  recognition.  To  say:  “This 
man  is  great”  means:  “He  is  accepted  by  the 
right  people.”  And  who  are  the  right  people? 
This  is  the  que^ion  that  the  present  book 
will  attempt  to  answer,  concisely,  in  about 
a  hundred  thousand  words. 

On  this  pragmatic  basis,  literature  is  a 
social  product.  It  implies  language,  a  means  of 
communication:  the  One  can  express  himself 
only  in  terms  accessible  to  the  Many.  Lan¬ 
guage  itself  is  a  set  of  symbols  which  embody, 
beyond  their  plain,  literal  meaning,  all  the 
cu^oms,  feelings,  beliefs  of  the  group.  King, 
for  in^nce,  has  a  different  connotation  for 
the  seventeenth  century  absoluti^,  for  the 
eighteenth  century  liberal,  for  the  nineteenth 
century  democrat.  The  word  may  evoke  a 
throng  of  images,  from  the  Vicar  of  God  to  a 
comic-opera  puppet.  A  language  is  not  an 
algebraic  code:  with  the  be^  didlionaries  at 
your  command,  you  literally  can  not  under¬ 
hand  an  author  if  you  are  wholly  out  of  touch 
with  his  civilization.  This  conception  is  hoary 
with  age.  It  was  already  clear  in  Madame  de 
Stael’s  work  On  Literature  considered  in  its 
Relations  with  Social  Institutions,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1800.  Its  application  was  codified 
by  Taine,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  HiStory 
of  English  Literature,  with  the  magic  formula 
Race,  Environment  and  Time.  Taine  himself 
may  be  antiquated :  his  method  is  hill  with  us. 
It  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  nor  perhaps 
the  essential  truth :  but  the  truth  that  it  tells 
is  far  from  negligible.  Race,  it  seems,  can  not 
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be  exorcized  from  the  literary  field.  Even  to- 
day,  reputable  critics  will  speak  of  “Latins,” 
“Celts”  and  “Slavs,”  as  if  the  words  had  some 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  ma^erpieces. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  tells  us  that  human 
nature  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  cephalic 
index;  that  The  Scarlet  Letter  is  incompatible 
with  brachycephaly;  and  that  our  dismal 
naturalism  is  due  to  a  resurgence  of  the  Alpine. 
If  a  critic  has  never  indulged  in  such  racial 
fantasies,  let  him  ca^  the  fir^t  ^one. 

The  concept  of  Race  is  somewhat  enfeebled 
at  present-  the  nemesis  of  its  own  excesses; 
that  of  Environment  is  as  lu^y  as  ever.  En' 
vironment  means  more  than  the  physical 
climate,  the  geographical  habitat:  it  includes 
political,  social,  economic  conditions.  When 
Irving  Babbitt  ascribes  to  a  false  conception 
of  democracy  the  low  ^tate  of  our  culture,  he 
is  using  the  method  of  Taint,  just  as  much  as 
the  Critics  of  the  Extreme  Left,  when  they 
interpret  literary  hi^ory  in  the  light  of  Karl 
Marx's  Communism. 

It  might  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  restate 
Taine’s  famous  principles  in  terms  of  modern 
experience;  and,  as  we  restate  them,  to  submit 
them  to  the  moSt  searching  criticism.  We  have 
no  desire  to  explode  Race,  Environment  and 
Time;  we  only  want  to  understand.  We  all 
feel  that  there  is  “something”  to  them:  but 
what  is  that  “something,”  and  how  much  of 
it  IS  there?  We  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the 
holiness  of  the  vague;  and  we  have  but  scant 
respect  for  prejudice  camouflaging  as  pseudo 
science. 

Race,  Environment  and  Time  are,  roughly 
speaking,  common  to  author  and  reader,  and 
affect  them  very  much  in  the  same  fashion. 
They  account  for  folk  lore,  “floating  litera- 
ture,”  or,  in  the  parlance  of  today,  “folkways” 
and  “folksay.”  They  explain  Jack  Brown  and 
his  pulp  magazines  even  more  than  they  ex- 
plain  Branch  Cabell.  But  literature  in  the 
Stricter  sense,  literature  as  conscious  craft, 
implies  a  dissociation :  the  few  who  are  vocal, 
the  many  who  listen.  Authors  are,  in  very 
definite  respects,  different  from  the  mass;  the 
laws  of  civilization  do  not  apply  to  them  with 
exactly  the  same  incidence.  We  shall  have  to 
consider  a  series  of  problems  about  the  Man 
of  Letters  as  such,  the  natural  gifts  which 
con^itute  his  vocation,  the  deformations,  the 
aberrations  which  are  his  professional  risks. 
Coal  miners  are  exposed  to  melanosis,  white- 
lead  workers  to  necrosis,  writers  to  various 
forms  of  graphitis.  A  psychological  and  social 


^udy  of  Homo  Litteratus  may  yield  curious 
results.  The  dissociation,  however,  is  never 
complete.  The  author  remains  linked  with  his 
public- — else  the  Ivory  Tower  would  be  his 
tomb.  Every  book  is  a  dialogue  in  which  the 
silent  interlocutor,  the  Reader,  can  not  be 
ignored.  Literature  is  written  for  a  public, 
large  or  small,  even  when  it  is  written  for  the 
express  purpose  of  exasperating  that  public. 
It  is  a  reflection,  however  di^orted,  of  the 
public  mind;  and  the  works  that  survive  for 
posterity  are  a  fairly  accurate  reflection  of  the 
be^  public  ta^e.  But  that  common  word 
public  is  as  hard  to  define  as  it  is  convenient 
to  use.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  clear,  spon¬ 
taneous  vox  populi?  Is  not  “the  public  mind” 
a  myth?  In  literature,  as  in  politics,  the  public 
mind  is  made  up  by  conscious,  vocal,  energetic 
minorities.  The  masses  are  offered  merely  a 
choice  between  the  small  groups  which  assume 
leadership  and  claim  authority. 

If  we  could  determine  what  these  centers 
of  influence  are,  many  problems  of  literature 
would  be  elucidated.  But  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  “Phantom  Public”  is  evolving: 
the  solutions  of  yesterday  fail  to  meet  present 
conditions.  In  the  classical  age,  whose  shadow 
lingers  in  Europe,  and  even,  very  faint  but 
unmiAakable,  in  our  WeAern  world,  these 
adtive  minorities  were  essentially  emanations 
of  Society  in  the  narrower  sense:  the  Court 
as  the  supreme  drawing-rcxim,  the  Salon  as  a 
miniature  private  Court,  the  tavern  or  the 
cafe  as  an  impromptu  Bohemian  salon,  the 
Academies  as  the  moA  exclusive  of  clubs,  the 
Universities  as  those  places  where  “gentle- 
men”  were  trained.  Literature  ranked  with 
horsemanship,  dancing  and  table  manners 
among  the  possessions  and  di^indtive  marks 
of  a  social  elite.  This  “genteel  tradition,”  as 
Santayana  called  it,  is  no  longer  “at  bay” :  it  is 
gone.  The  Neo-Humani^s  are  mourning  over 
a  tomb.  The  disruption  of  the  ancient  social 
hierarchy  has  destroyed  the  old  scale  of 
literary  values.  We  shall  reAore  “^ndards” 
if  we  re^ore  to  their  primacy  the  Monarchy, 
the  Church,  the  Ari^ocracy.  In  spite  of  such 
prophets  as  Charles  Maurras  and  T.  S.  Eliot, 
the  chances  for  such  a  re^oration  are  dim. 

In  our  pluto'democracy,  literature  may  be 
roughly  defined  in  terms  of  the  book  indu^ry. 
Manuscripts  that  can  not  possibly  sell  are 
not  printed;  if  printed,  they  are  Aill-born. 
But  this  affords  no  key  to  our  problem:  the 
book  induAry  does  not  know  the  rules  of  its 
own  game,  and  publishers  are  the  fir&  to 
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realize  that  their  trade  is  a  gamble.  They  do 
not  know  enough  about  our  civilization  to 
“give  the  public  what  they  want.”  In  their 
own  intere^,  they  are  eager  to  know  more 
about  “the  laws  of  public  ta^e.”  They  would 
like  to  possess  the  infallible  recipe  for  a  be^ 
seller;  and  they  dream,  not  only  of  the  short' 
lived  beA'seller,  but  of  the  perennial  good' 
seller,  i.e.  the  classic.  How  can  classics  be 
told?  Foreca^ing  is  the  te^  of  science  as  well 
as  the  key  to  successsful  production.  In  litera' 
ture,  foreca^ing  is  Criticism.  The  critic  should 
be  able  to  tell:  “Such  a  book  will  appeal  to 
such  a  class  of  readers,  in  such  numbers.” 
He  should  be:  but  he  is  not,  to  the  despair  of 
authors,  publishers  and  public  alike.  The 
chaos  of  our  competitive  economics  is  reflected 
in  the  chaos  of  our  literary  mart. 

How  can  literature  transcend  such  a 
chaos  —the  road  back  to  ye^erday  being  irre' 
mediably  closed?  How  can  it  supply  the  needs 
of  the  general  public  without  the  wa^e,  sut' 
feit  and  spiritual  ^rvation  which  we  are 
experiencing  today?  And  especially,  what 
chance  of  life  is  there,  under  the  present  dis' 
pensation,  for  the  unpopular  but  adventurous. 
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subtle,  cryptic,  or  simply  unobtrusive  and 
gentle?  Now  that  the  elites  no  longer  have  a 
common  center  and  a  consohdated  pre^ige, 
how  can  the  scattered  lovers  of  things  rare 
and  delicate  be  integrated  into  a  public? 

Literature  as  one  of  the  elements  in  civihza' 
tion— conditioned,  if  not  determined,  by 
social  life  as  a  whole,  reading  upon  social  life 
in  its  turn:  such  is  the  problem  which  we 
propose  to  discuss  in  this  book.  We  do  not 
claim  that  this  is  the  sole  possible  approach 
to  literature.  As  a  matter  of  fad,  much  of  our 
work  will  consid  in  marking  the  limits  of 
the  sociological  method:  this  work,  not  com' 
mitted  to  materialidic  determinism,  will  never 
be  used  as  a  text  book  in  the  schools  of 
Soviet  Russia.  All  aspeds  of  civilization, 
whild  they  are  parts  of  an  organic  whole,  en' 
joy  a  measure  of  autonomy;  and  in  no  case  is 
this  autonomy  larger  than  in  the  case  of  liter' 
ature.  This  other  side  of  the  quedion — the 
refusal  of  the  artid  to  bow  down,  to  conform, 
to  serve;  the  defiant  assertion  of  the  Unique 
againd  the  laws  of  the  herd, — we  hope  to 
dudy  in  a  companion  volume  on  The  Do<^rine 
of  Art  for  Art's  Sal{e. — Stanford  University. 
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VOLTAIRE  IN  GENEVA 

By  ALBERT  SCHINZ 


(Paul  Chaponniere.  Voltaire  chez  les  Calvinis' 
tes.  Geneve.  Editions  du  Journal  de  Geneve. 

OOKS  like  this  are  rare  tO'day,  books  that 
you  know  have  been  written  at  leisure,  by 
men  with  a  remarkable  background  of  refined 
culture,  but  in  which  all  traces  of  effort  and 
of  elaborate  erudition  have  been  concealed 
successfully.  The  sentences  flow  on  with 
delicate  nonchalance  and  aridocratic  charm, 
with  plenty  of  humor  and  wit  interpersed 


at  every  turn.  Of  course,  a  book  on  Voltaire 
called  for  wit;  of  him,  if  of  any  man,  one  mud 
not  write  in  a  pedantic  and  solemn  dyle. 

Add  that,  for  a  particular  reason,  the  Vol' 
taire  presented  here  lends  himself  to  a  dyle 
colored  with  a  touch  of  irony — indicated  in 
the  very  title:  Voltaire,  the  light  hearted,  the 
caudic,  the  cynic,  landing  one  day  in  the  midd 
of  those  terribly  rigid  and  audere  Calvinids! 
The  encounter  is  bound  to  yield  some  exciting 
moments;  at  the  very  thought  of  it,  we  feel 
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Geneva 


like  the  Calvini^tic  daughters  of  Eve,  the  ladies 
Tronchin  and  Gallatin,  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
arrival  of  the  great  wit,  concealed  themselves 
behind  a  curtain  to  watch  and  spy  what  he 
would  do  and  say. 

And,  indeed,  the  book  reads  like  a  good 
comedy,  which  ends  with  little  harm  to  any' 
body,  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  cata^rophe  after 
cata^rophe. 

By  way  of  prologue,  it  is  very  entertaining 
to  witness  how  the  two  sets  of  a(ftors  in  the 
play — who  mu^  now  dwell  side  by  side  for 
some  time,  as  a  matter  of  fadl  it  will  be  twenty 
years — are  apprehensive  of  quarrels,  and  how 
they  are  eager  to  manage  so  as  to  cause  the 
lea^  possible  upsetting  of  the  peace;  both  are 
quite  positive  that  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
putting  aside  all  diplomacy. 

Voltaire  especially  meant  to  be  very  careful. 
On  the  wor^  of  terms  for  a  long  time  with  the 
clergy  of  France;  in  very  bad  odor  with  his 
king,  Louis  XV,  who  r»_plied  to  those  asking 
that  the  troublesome  wit  be  recalled  from 
abroad:  “II  y  eA;  qu’il  y  reA«.!“;  and  now 
having  ju^  escaped  from  the  claws  of  Frederick 
II  of  Prussia — -the  mutual  tru^  of  the  be' 
ginning  having  ended  in  a  mo^  undignified 
scrap!  The  one  harbor  open,  the  land  of  the 
Huguenots,  may  not  prove  of  a  very  welcom' 
ing  mood  either;  all  that  could  be  depended 
upon  was  the  reputation  for  hospitality  of 
the  government  of  Geneva  towards  the 
persecuted — but  persecuted  for  reasons  very 
different  from  those  Voltaire  could  plead. 
He  had  no  choice,  but  he  was  very  uneasy. 
Moreover,  you  cannot,  you  do  not  want  to — - 
even  if  you  are  Voltaire  fight  all  the  time, 
some  respite  was  now  neces.sary  indeed. 

But  no  less  on  their  guard  were  the  ho^S' 
tO'be:  what  mischief  was  coming  to  their  town 
with  the  “polisson”  Voltaire?  If  they  wanted 
to  live  up  to  their  reputation  for  hospitality, 
they  could  certainly  not  draw  a  line  again^ 
the  vidlim  of  the  Jesuits,  their  own  wor^ 
enemies. 

At  fir^  all  went  well — almo^  too  well; 
that  is  to  say,  too  well  to  la^.  Voltaire  had 
some  personal  friends  who  would  serve  as 
patrons  and  intermediaries.  They  agretd  to 
buy  a  house  for  him — no  person  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Protc^ant  church  could  own 
a  house  in  Geneva;  and  the  fir^  ac!t  of  the  play 
came  off  perfedtly.  Voltaire  endeavored  to  be, 
and  evidently  succeeded  in  being,  the  mo^ 
agreeable  neighbor;  all  praised  his  courtesy,  his 
exquisite  politeness;  they  went  so  far  as  to 


pretend  they  enjoyed  the  shocking  mock  epics 
on  La  Pncelle  d'Orleans,  then,  especially  the 
younger  set  hailed  the  sugge^ions  of  fe^ivities 
and  gay  times  arranged  at  the  Delices  and 
later  at  the  Chateau  dc  Ferney,  the  two  homes 
of  Voltaire  during  his  ^lay. 

And  Voltaire  thought  even  more  of  the 
Genevese  than  the  Genevese  of  him.  He  could 
not  find  words  of  praise  ^rong  enough  t(j 
express  his  delight:  “There  is  no  city  contain- 
ing  more  people  of  wit  and  more  philosophers” 
(ao);  “1  have  never  been  as  happy  as  I  am 
to-day  "(24);  “There  is  not  one  of  these  w  atch¬ 
makers  that  is  not  full  of  wit”(25);  “Go  to 
Hell  (allez'vous  fane  /.  .  .)  with  your  Paris; 
I  like  It  not;  I  never  liked  it.  I  mu^  have 
gardens,  1  mu^  have  an  agreeable  house  out 
of  which  I  need  not  go  and  where  people  come; 
I  have  found  this;  I  have  found  the  pleasures 
of  the  city  combined  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
country  and  especially  the  greater  freedom. 
I  do  not  know  any  condition  preferable;  it 
would  be  folly  to  desire  a  change”  (38).  To  his 
physician,  the  famous  Tronchin,  he  wrote:  “1 
revere  your  government,  I  adore  freedom,  1 
love  retreat;  my  body  needs  the  physician 
Tronchin,  my  mind  needs  the  sort  of  society 
one  finds  in  Geneva'Xy).  He  even  marks  a 
place  (in  his  garden)  for  his  grave;  and  one 
day,  he  writes  the  famous  line  Mon  lac  e^t  le 
premier.  .  .(16). 

The  second  a(ll  will  not  be  so  brilliant. 
Reasons  had  to  be  diligently  sought  for  recip¬ 
rocal  liking,  and  they  were  found,  and  cul¬ 
tivated;  but  occasions  for  disagreement  would 
come  without  any  specific  solicitation;  they 
might  have  been  kept  temporarily  in  the  back¬ 
ground;  they  would  have  their  days;  and  they 
would  break  out  all  the  more  violently  as  they 
had  been  kept  back  longer.  Again,  w'hich  is 
worse,  the  fir^  fridtion  would  come  from  the 
very  subjedt  over  which  they  had  been  spoon¬ 
ing:  Ju^  imagine  Voltaire  praising  the  broad¬ 
mindedness  of  Calvini^s;  it  sounded  like 
praising  the  prodigality  of  a  miser :  they  were, 
Voltaire  said,  ju^  w'hat  he  liked  them  to  be, 
what  he  was. himself,  i.e.  great  admirers  of 
Jesus,  but  when  all  was  said  they  did  not  show 
any  need  for  a  dogmatic  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Nazarene;  “Socinians,”  they  were, 
i.e.  of  the  opinion  that  “any  dogma  that  is  not 
of  practical  use  is  not  a  dogma” :  “God  is  not 
the  objedt  of  religion,  but  man,”  as  one  of  them 
had  said  outright.  Voltaire  is  so  elated  at  his 
so-called  discovery  that  he  calls  d’Alembert  to 
visit  him;  and  both  together  concodl  a  fine 
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article  for  the  Encyclohedie,  an  article  four 
times  as  long  as  that  devoted  to  France,  and 
in  which  Geneva  is  covered  with  flowers. 
Regarding  especially  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  “it  presented  them  exactly  as  an  Ency' 
clopedi^  would  naturally  present  the  ideal 
prie^t“(63):  “Several  minivers  do  not  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Chri^ ;  they  claim  that  one 
mu^  not  take  literally,  in  the  Bible,  that  which 
might  hurt  human  feelings  and  reason.  .  . 
They  think  that  the  principle  of  a  real  religion 
consi^s  in  proposing  nothing  that  is  not  borne 
out  by  intelligence” (64).  Nor  was  this  all:  the 
article  claimed  that  the  true  spirit  of  Calvin 
had  died  out  in  the  city,  that  the  people  of 
Geneva  were  lovers  of  pleasures  of  all  sorts, 
and  of  culture  in  all  its  aspects;  the  only  thing 
that  remained  to  be  done  in  order  to  make 
Geneva  “the  modern  Athens”  was  to  erec?t  a 
theater  and  enjoy  the  plays  of  all  times. 

By  this  time,  naturally,  the  Genevese  began 
to  feel  very  uncomfortable.  As  a  matter  of  fac!t, 
they  felt  betrayed;  their  courtesy,  their 
hospimlity  had  been  abused.  Even  if  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  article  of  Voltaire  and 
d’Alembert,  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
world  at  large  to  know  that  some  Calvinists 
would  compromise  a  little  with  their  con- 
sciences.  JuSt  think  what  advantage  the 
Catholics  would  take  of  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  Protestants  as  non^ChriStian! 
Terrific  excitement  prevailed  in  tht  city  of 
Calvin(67);  d’Alembert  himself  was  ap' 
proached  and  asked  if  he  would  not  openly 
take  back  his  Statements.  But  d’Alembert  was, 
by  then,  back  in  Paris,  and  politely  laughed  in 
his  sleeve.  As  to  Voltaire,  he  rather  enjoyed 
the  big  row — at  least  at  first.  He  managed 
things  very  cleverly.  He  would  say  good  na' 
turedly:  “The  wise  muSt  help  each  other 
because  they  are  persecuted  by  the  fools.”  As, 
however,  things  did  not  quiet  down,  a  later 
reaction  v.'as:  “There  are  Still  about  fifty  minds 
in  Geneva  of  a  true  philosophical  turn.  .  . 
But  there  are  at  leaSt  as  many  preachers.  Cab 
viniStic  tempered  and  hard. ”(89).  And  finally 
one  day  Voltaire  will  exclaim:  “People  are  as 
silly  in  Geneva  as  in  Paris.” 

Meanwhile.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  the 
illustrious  child  of  Geneva,  had  come  to  the 
rescue  with  his  Lettre  sur  les  Spedacles.  It  made 
things  much  worse,  on  top  of  the  other  quar' 
rels,  the  quarrel  between  these  two  men;  there 
was  a  Homeric  exchange  of  blows  which  de' 
lighted  the  lovers  of  scandals.  The  Story  has 
been  told  often  how  Voltaire,  very  amusingly. 
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tried  to  avoid  the  curse  on  the  theater  in  the 
city  of  Calvin:  how  when  warred  not  to  offer 
“plays”  in  his  house,  he  would  call  them  “re" 
hearsals”;  how,  driven  out  of  one  house  he 
would  go  to  another,  and  juSt  outside  the  city, 
where  the  audience  could  be  assembled  with¬ 
out  legal  interference;  how  after  he  had  en¬ 
couraged  the  representative  of  the  French 
government  to  ask  for  a  playhouse,  one  was 
finally  ereefted;  how  said  playhouse  burned 
down  one  day,  and  how  the  people  of  Geneva 
sang  and  frolicked  around  the  fire  refusing  to 
put  it  out. 

A  reconciliation  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  “affaires  Galas  and  Sirven” — the 
Protestants  condemned  to  horrid  death  in  the 
South  of  France  by  religious  intolerance — 
Voltaire  having  taken  great  interest  in  the  two 
cases  and  succeeded  in  vindicating  the  victims, 
the  Genevese  of  course  applauded  enthusiastic¬ 
ally.  But  even  this  could  not  laSt;  for,  soon,  dis¬ 
cussions  were  resumed  between  the  higher 
governing  classes  in  Geneva  and  the  lower 
classes  who  protested  that  they  were  op¬ 
pressed;  the  people  thought  that  Voltaire, 
having  risen  againSt  persecution  on  religious 
grounds,  would  naturally  support  their  poli¬ 
tical  claims  as  w’ell;  but  Voltaire  was  anything 
but  what  we  would  call  today  a  democratical¬ 
ly  minded  man.  Disappointed  by  him,  the  party 
of  the  people  turned  once  more  towards  Rous¬ 
seau;  and  while  Rousseau  published  his  ter¬ 
rible  Lettres  de  la  Montagne,  Voltaire  dis¬ 
graced  himself  with  two  writings  that  not  even 
M.  Chaponniere  could  mention  Without  utter 
condemnation :  Sentiment  des  citoyens,  and  La 
guerre  de  Genhie. 

So  things  w'ent  until,  in  1778,  Voltaire  felt 
safe  to  return  to  Paris,  (where  he  was  to  die 
a  few  months  later).  .  .It  seems  as  if  both  the 
people  of  Geneva  and  Voltaire  had  gradually 
acquired  the  habit  of  quarreling  a  little  from 
time  to  time,  without  thinking  that  such 
episodes  needs  necessarily  mean  the  divorce 
court. 

With  all  the  humorous  aspects  of  the  book, 
its  philosophy  is  worth  keeping  in  mind.  Both 
sides,  such  is  the  contention  of  M.  Chapon¬ 
niere,  gained  a  good  deal  by  the  contact — 
ev^n  though  th..y  did  not  seem  to  realize  it 
themselves.  Voltaire  certainly  gained  much  by 
the  long  association  with  people  looking  on 
life  with  such  gravity  as  did  these  Calvini^s, 
and  the  remark  of  M.  Chaponniere  is  to  the 
point:  “It  was  in  Geneva  that  Voltaire  began 
to  preach  the  truths  that  he  thought  to  be 
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new,”  especially  the  dodirine  of  tolerance;  in 
other  words,  it  was  after  his  arrival  in  Geneva 
that,  indead  of  proving  eager  only  to  demolish, 
he  did  some  really  condrudive  thinking. 

But  perhaps  even  more  did  the  Calvinids 
gain  by  the  presence  of  their  unruly  visitor, 
for  he  opened  their  eyes  and  ears  to  things 
that  had  long  been  quite  severely  suppressed 
among  them,  the  tade  for  art  and  culture  which 
humankind  may  gratify  without  risking  its 
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salvation.  So  one  of  the  concerns  of  the  author 
has  been  to  break,  among  the  present  day  in' 
habitants  of  Geneva,  “ce  silence  ingrat  (qui)  a 
droit  de  nous  confondre.” 

One  ought  not  to  forget  to  call  attention  to 
the  delightful  and  rich  illudrations — mod 
of  them  are  cartoons  by  the  very  clever 
Huber,  who  drew  them  from  life;  he  was  a 
great  admirer  and  frequent  visitor  of  Voltaire 
in  Geneva. — University  of  Pennsylvania. 


CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  JAPANESE 
LITERATURE 

By  JULIUS  MORITZEN 


WHEN  Lafeadio  Hearn  was  leduring  be' 
fore  the  dudents  of  the  Imperial  Uni' 
versity  in  Tokio,  he  would  frequently  point 
out  to  them  that  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  the 
real  power  that  shapes  opinion,  in  regard  to 
other  nations  and  other  civih'zations,  is  liter' 
ature. 

“What  one  people  in  Europe  knows  about 
another  people,”  he  would  say,  “is  largely 
obtained,  not  from  serious  volumes  of  datidics, 
or  even  grave  hidory  or  learned  books  of 
travel,  but  from  the  literature  of  the  people, — 
the  literature  that  is  the  expression  of  its 
emotional  life.” 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  anyone  who 
has  not  entered  wholeheartedly  into  the  life 
and  labors  of  the  Japanese  people,  as  was  the 
case  with  Lafeadio  Hearn,  to  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  literature  of  Japan  in  its  rela' 
tion  to  the  country’s  psychological  well  being. 
And  yet,  even  a  cursory  acquaintance  with 
leading  Japanese  writers  in  their  home  land 
brings  vividly  before  the  searcher  of  cause  and 
effed  a  literature  surprising  in  its  scope  and 
charader. 


It  is  a  fortunate  circumdance  that  in  search' 
ing  for  information  about  Japanese  literature 
there  are  available  a  number  of  authors  who 
themselves  have  spent  some  time  in  the  Euro' 
pean  countries  or  the  United  States  and  who 
through  the  acquisition  of  some  foreign 
language  are  in  a  position  to  convey  to  the 
inquirer  whatever  may  be  essential  to  an  um 
derdanding  of  Japanese  literature  today. 
Where  this  linguidic  qualification  is  absent, 
it  is  dill  possible  to  get  at  the  quedion  through 
those  who  can  interpret  what  their  fellow 
authors  have  given  expression  to  in  their  own 
vernacular. 

Kameo  Chiba,  chief  of  the  literary  depart' 
ment  of  the  well  known  Japanese  newspaper, 
the  Tokio  T^ichi  ?{ichi,  in  his  capacity  of  inter' 
preter  to  the  outside  world  of  what  his 
country  is  doing  in  the  domain  of  literature, 
insids  that  this  literature  possesses  very  few 
features  in  common  with  that  of  the  Latin, 
Anglo'Saxon  or  the  Slav  peoples.  This  author' 
ity,  then,  would  have  us  khow  that  while 
national  feeling  and  psychology  sometimes 
intersed  each  other,  the  Japanese  literature  of 
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the  present  day  takes  a  different  attitude 
toward  these  fadtors. 

“The  literary  world  in  Japan  today,”  says 
Kameo  Chiba,  “presents  a  dramatic  druggie 
for  supremacy  between  two  movements,  the 
new  and  the  old,  the  radical  and  conservative. 
The  new  movement  embraces  two  aspirations, 
to  e^ablish  for  the  literary  world  of  Japan  a 
new  point  of  orientation;  secondly,  to  conquer, 
or  more  properly  to  assimilate  the  so'called 
proletarian  or  sociali^ic  literature.” 

The  writer,  who  recently  visited  Japan, 
confesses  to  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  Japanese 
language.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
gleaning  an  insight  into  certain  out^nding 
charadleriAics  possessed  by  the  reading  pub' 
lie.  For  in^nce,  frequently  when  boarding 
one  of  the  many  eledtric  cars  in  Tokio  it  was 
to  be  observed  that  young  women  who  en' 
tered  would  have  with  them  a  book,  together 
with  the  ubiquitous  fan  and  umbrella.  They 
would  settle  themselves  in  comfort  and  begin 
to  read  what  to  all  appearances,  to  judge  by 
the  jacket  of  the  book,  was  a  work  of  fidtion. 
Their  facial  expressions  indicated  their  ab' 
sorption  in  the  book’s  contents. 

That  illiteracy  is  almost  unknown  in  Japan 
is  a  well'known  fadt.  Everybody,  pradtically, 
can  read  and  write.  This  accounts  for  the 
many  newspapers,  some  with  a  million  circula' 
tion  and  more,  and  the  flood  of  magazines  one 
sees  on  the  book  stands.  Since  pidturization  is 
a  universal  key  to  foreign  writing  in  whatever 
language,  Japan’s  literature  expresses  itself 
to  some  degree  in  that  manner  to  foreign  eyes. 

In  an  authoritative  literary  quarter  the 
writer  learned  that  the  new  movement  in  the 
domain  of  literature  in  Japan  is  built  on  a 
changing  tide  that,  however,  allows  that  the 
older  forms  fulfilled  their  tasks  satisfadtorily 
enough.  The  schools  that  arose  toward  the 
middle  of  the  Meiji  era  under  the  leadership 
of  such  writers  as  Koyo  Ozaki,  Soseki  Natus' 
me  and  others  like  them  did  not  lose  their 
appeal  because  of  any  decline  in  the  quality 
of  their  work.  The  people  simply  began  to 
demand  something  new,  something  different. 

The  proletarian  literature  that  is  rising  in 
Japan  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
Soviet  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fadt,  the  prole- 
tarian  aspedl  of  Japanese  literature  is  notable 
for  the  reason  that  it  abjures  Marxian  social¬ 
ism.  This,  aver  the  champions  of  the  new 
movement,  is  an  imposition  of  narrow  and 
highly  artificial  ^andards  upon  works  of  art, 
and  they  insi^  that  art  ought  under  no  cir- 
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cum^nces  be  judged,  much  less  domineered, 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  independent 
ae^hetic  criteria. 

It  may  cause  some  surprise  to  learn  that 
where  ance^r  worship  and  the  heroic  paA 
have  been  so  closely  identified  with  Japanese 
life  in  general,  as  presented  to  occidental  eyes, 
yet  it  is  the  very  thing  that  the  new  literary 
movement  side^eps. 

“Present  day  Japanese  literature,”  Kameo 
Chiba  explains,  “gives  but  slight  expression 
to  the  historical,  national  charadteriStics  that 
most  of  us  possess  as  a  preconception.  To  put 
it  bluntly,  the  national  feeling  revealed  in  the 
current  literature  moves  around  something 
else.  That  feeling  has  now  become  interna¬ 
tionalized,  has  taken  on  world  aspedts. 

“To  be  sure,  not  all  our  literary  produdtions 
of  today  discard  national  traits,  but  it  can 
clearly  and  safely  be  said  that  in  the  main  these 
are  not  the  representative  themes.  We  admit 
that  the  charadters  that  move  through  the 
pages  of  these  produdtions  wear  Japanese 
clothes,  eat  Japanese  food,  live  in  Japanese 
houses,  squat  on  the  “tatami,”  bend  their 
backs  in  reverential  bows  in  addressing  one 
another,  and  speak  the  Japanese  language. 
Yet,  these  alone  do  not  represent  all  the  adtions 
from  which  we  can  learn  the  feelings  and  the 
psychological  import  of  the  underlying  fadts  in 
the  makeup  of  the  Japanese  people. 

“As  for  the  Marxian  dodtrine  in  literature, 
it  is  the  so-called  Shinko  art  movement  which 
leads  in  the  attack  on  its  highly  attenuated 
dogmas,  and  at  the  head  of  this  group  stands 
Toykichi  Kuno,  a  writer  who  has  made  his 
influence  felt  in  wide  circles.” 

In  a  country  where  militarism  is  so  essential 
a  part  of  the  nation’s  life,  and  authority  looked 
upon  as  unque^ioned,  it  is  yet  somewhat  of  a 
paradox  that  the  literature  should  be  so  free 
from  control  as  is  the  case  in  the  land  of  the 
Mikado.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
literature  eschews  political  propaganda.  In 
this  it  departs  wholly  from  the  Russian  liter¬ 
ature  devoted  to  the  people’s  cause. 

The  new  movement,  as  the  writer  heard  it 
expounded,  does  not  have  its  own  ideology 
which  it  wishes  to  set  up,  it  has  no  fixed  idea 
as  to  what  the  social  order  of  Japan  should  be, 
or  how  the  people  are  to  live  their  lives.  Its 
main  idea  is  to  set  up  a  literature  which  is 
perfectly  free  from  any  interference.  As  it 
resents  dodlrinairing,  so  it  dislikes  rationalism. 
It  wishes  to  create  a  literature  which  is  free 
from  too  much  reason;  a  literature  based  upon 
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arti^ic  sentiment  and  genuine  emotions. 

It  is  ^ted  by  those  in  authority  that  the 
literature  of  Japan  is  at  the  present  moment 
passing  through  a  period  of  transition  similar 
to  the  ^orm  and  ^ress  period  of  German  liter' 
ature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Despite  the 
fadt  that  the  machine  age  has  penetrated  the 
held  of  letters,  the  effedts  have  been  too 
diversified  to  lead  to  any  diredt  movement  of 
“fadlory”  literature  as  such.  The  proletarian 
movement  itself  is  not  united  and  this  readts 
on  the  profession  of  writing. 

The  Nippon  Proletarian  Writers’  Federa' 
tion,  which  was  Parted  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  later  was  reorganized  into  the  Nip' 
pon  Council  of  Proletarian  Arties'  Bodies  and 
includes  writers,  dramatics,  musicians,  paint- 
ers  and  cinemati^ts'  societies.  Since  1930  it  has 
published  the  War  Banner  for  agitation  among 
the  masses,  and  it  has  become  an  important 
element  in  the  literary  and  general  article 
domain  of  Japan. 

Of  a  more  radical  tendency  is  the  other 
proletarian  literary  group,  the  “Worker  and 
Peasant  Artists’  Federation”  whose  organ, 
the  Literary  Front,  in  many  respedls  differs 
materially  from  the  NAPF  organization. 

One  of  the  works  of  the  present  generation 
which  has  been  acclaimed  as  expressing  the 
newer  ideals  is  The  Street  without  the  Sun,  by 
Choku  Tokunaga,  a  German  version  of  which 
is  called  Die  Strasse  ohne  Sonne.  Here  the 
realism  approaches  close  to  that  of  we^ern 
world  literature,  and  Tokunaga  is  easily  at  the 
head  of  this  group  of  writers.  Other  noted 
reali^s  of  today  are  Toson  Shimazaki,  Juni¬ 
chiro  Tanizaki  and  Tkn  Satomi.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  wanting  a  tendency  to  treat 
of  old  Japan,  as  for  in^nce,  in  the  case  of 
Yuzo  Yamamoto,  Kazuo  Jirotzu  and  Yayoi 
Nogami. 

Foreign  ^udents  in  attendance  at  the 
Oriental  Culture  Summer  School,  held  at  the 
Imperial  University  in  Tokio,  la^  year,  had 
before  them  Dr.  Masaharu  Anesaki,  whose 
exposition  of  poetry  in  its  relation  to  religious 
belief  was  concerned  largely  with  showing 
that  in  the  orient  poetry  has  been  regarded  as 
both  an  inspiration  from  nature  and  a  mani- 
feitation  of  conversations  between  the 
responsive  heart  of  an  individual  and  the 
universe.  Because  poetry  refledls  the  human 
heart  and  the  cosmic  soul.  Dr.  Anesaki  told 
his  audience,  it  has  been  one  of  the  ways  to 
lead  men  to  them. 


No  Japanese  scholar  is  better  known  to 
Americans  intere^ed  in  international  affairs 
than  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe.  As  a  writer  in  a  class 
by  himself  he  may  not  exadtly  belong  in  the 
category  which  it  is  the  aim  to  present  in  the 
in^nce  of  this  article.  However,  it  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  with 
regard  to  Japanese  literature  of  a  more  dis- 
tineft  psychological  tendency  than  through  the 
avenue  of  the  writers  already  mentioned. 

Dr.  Nitobe's  Bushido  some  years  ago  found 
its  way  into  English.  It  is  a  work  that  delves 
deep  into  Oriental  thought  and  action  and  is 
already  a  classic  in  its  own  land.  We  may, 
therefore,  gain  some  further  light  on  Japan’s 
literature  through  following  Dr.  Nitobe  where 
he  deals  with  the  Japanese  mind. 

“A  ^udent  of  things  Japanese,”  he  wrote 
recently,  “can  easily  detect  quite  di^in<ft 
^rata  in  the  formation  of  the  Japanese  mind. 
As  in  a  geological  ^rudture,  a  regular  super¬ 
imposed  ^ratum  may  be  upset  by  a  volcanic 
convulsion  or  worn  out  by  water,  so  in  the 
psychological  makeup  of  the  Japanese  people 
the  layers,  except  the  olde^  bedrock,  are  not 
found  in  their  original  regularity.  Nonethe¬ 
less  it  is  easy  to  identify  the  different  phases 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  Japanese  mentality.” 

Dr.  Nitobe  then  dwells  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  religious  element  and  here  he 
finds  that  mankind  is  one  in  spirit  and  that 
the  differentiation  is  due  to  local  conditions 
and  long  continued  isolated  experiences. 

“The  three  primal  features  of  the  Japanese 
mind,”  he  continues,  “have  been  subjeAed 
to  extraneous  influences  from  time  to  time, 
and  these  settled  on  the  older  ^rata,  forming 
new  layers,  through  which  the  basic  ^rudture 
pierced  now  and  then.  Of  the  superimposed 
foreign  ^rata,  I  may  name  the  Chinese,  Indian 
and  European,  respectively  ethical,  religious 
and  scientific.  In  a  couple  of  centuries  they 
will  all  be  so  thoroughly  mixed  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  identify  each  of  the  Arata  from 
which  the  new  soil  is  made.  Even  now  the 
disintegration  of  the  rocks  is  going  on.  Japan 
is  preparing  a  new  soil  in  which  old  seeds  may 
grow  better  and  new  seeds  try  their  vitality.” 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  make  Dr. 
Nitobe’s  theory,  metaphysically  intended  as 
it  no  doubt  is,  analogous  with  the  identical 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Japan’s  liter¬ 
ary  development.  As  a  matter  of  faeft,  it  would 
seem  that  this  is  the  only  logical  road  to  take 
in  bringing  inquiry  to  bear  on  the  country’s 
hterature. 
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It  would  be  passing  Grange  if  the  sex  liter' 
ature  so  prevalent  in  the  Occident  would  not 
have  invaded  the  empire  of  the  far  ea^.  A 
number  of  Japanese  women  writers  have  here 
taken  to  themselves  a  subjedt  that  they  have 
elaborated  in  accordance  with  their  own  pre' 
conceptions.  Of  this  we  can  do  no  better  than 
once  more  quote  Kameo  Chiba  where  he  says 
on  this  topic; 

“Eroticism  is  a  great  literary  current  which 
sweeps  over  all  the  world.  The  new  sex  ideas 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States  have 
found  their  way  to  Japan  quite  recently.  The 
so'Called  erotic  literature  treats  of  romances 
in  a  sensuous  way.  Not  all  our  writers  are 
di^ajJteful  in  their  treatment  of  the  subjedt, 
and  some  of  them  have  succeeded  in  depidting 
the  physical  aspedts  of  life  with  a  degree  of 
refinement  and  beauty.  Writers  like  Koya 
Kawabata,  Kan  Narasaki,  and  Toyokichi  are 
di^inguished  by  their  fine  ^tyle,  but  even  then, 
the  school  has  provoked  considerable  opposi' 
tion  in  more  conservative  quarters  and  the 
suppression  of  books  by  the  authorities  has 
occurred  now  and  then.” 

A  literary  school  which  has  been  termed 
“surrealisme”  consists  of  writers  whose  work 
is  based  on  what  French  literature  of  the 
reali^ic  kind  has  taught  them  as  serviceable 
model.  Literary  technique  and  psychological 
delineation  are  the  leading  fadtors  in  their 
work  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  writers  like 
Tatsuo  Hori,  Tomoji  Abe  and  a  few  others 
muA  have  more  than  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  in  order  to  be  true  to 
the  French  ideal. 

In  the  department  of  translation,  by  the 
way,  Japan  does  not  ^tand  back  of  any  other 
country  in  the  number  of  foreign  authors  that 
are  available  in  Japanese.  You  can  hardly  name 
a  popular  writer  in  either  Europe  or  the  United 
States  whom  readers  in  Japan  do  not  find 
available  in  their  own  tongue. 

It  would  go  beyond  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  deal  with  the  influence  of  the  motion 
pidture  in  Japan  except  to  say  in  passing  that 
for  better  or  for  worse  the  talking  screen  has 
invaded  the  land  with  a  force  that  is  yet  diffi' 
cult  to  determine  adequately.  Writers  of  fidtion 
are  bringing  their  talents  to  bear  in  that  direc' 
tion.  The  American  and  European  films 
opiened  the  way  for  native  talent  and  pro' 
ducers  to  follow  in  the  former’s  foot^eps. 
It  is  a  phase  of  Japanese  literary  and  dramatic 
development  that  will  bear  close  watching  as 
it  touches  the  very  charadter  of  the  people. 
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The  writer  of  this  article  has  no  apology  to 
make  for  whatever  discrepancies  from  current 
opinions  may  be  found  in  what  is  here  pres¬ 
ented.  Should  faults  be  found  with  conclusions, 
certainly  the  burden  of  proof  mu^  lie  on 
those  who  so  kindly  adted  as  intermediaries 
in  bridging,  not  only  the  great  ocean  that 
separates  the  Occident  from  the  Orient,  but 
the  two  languages  that  differ  so  materially  as 
do  Japanese  and  English.  It  may  be  possible, 
however,  that  enough  has  been  presented 
to  at  leaA  show  the  magnitude  of  a  literature 
that  has  a  right  to  be  known  abroad  since 
Japan  has  now  taken  its  place  in  the  ranks  of 
world  powers.  Mo^  of  the  books  by  Japanese 
authors  available  in  English  are  of  a  semi' 
political  and  economic  nature.  If  literature  and 
life  are  so  closely  associated  as  Lafcadio  Hearn 
wishes  us  to  know  they  are,  then  the  domain 
of  Japanese  belles  lettres,  with  its  fidtion 
and  poetry  ought  to  yield  something  very 
much  worth  while  for  we^ern  world  con' 
sumption. — Broohjyn. 

A  ▼  A 

The  important  Chilean  quarterly  Revi£ta 
Chilena  de  Hiitoria  y  Geografta  (Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Cervantes)  is  running  P.  E. 
Moesbach’s  Vida  y  co^umbres  de  los  araucanos 
en  la  segunda  mitad  del  siglo  XIX,  based  on  the 
autobiography  of  the  Araucanian  Pascual 
(Jona. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has  pub' 
lished  a  volume  of  Chinese  Poems  in  English 
Rhyme,  by  Admiral  Ts'ai  T’lng-kan.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pcems 
from  the  T'ang  and  Sung  periods;  each  poem 
is  accompanied  by  the  Chinese  text. 

Foreign  Goetht  scholars  who  have  been 
awarded  the  anniversary  Goethe  medal  are: 
Hans  Eibl  of  Vienna;  Fritz  Strich  of  Bern; 
Andre  Lichtenberger  of  Paris;  Dr.  Robertson 
of  London ;  Dr.  Wukadinoviz  of  Cracow ;  Orte¬ 
ga  y  Gasset  of  Madrid;  Professor  Carl  Schrei- 
ber  of  Yale  University;  Frederik  Book  of  Stock¬ 
holm;  Dr.  Scholte  of  Am^erdam;  Dr.  Bleyer  of 
Budape^;  Dr.  Farinelli  of  Rome;  Dr.  Quesada 
of  Geneva. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of 
Hans  Gobsch’s  uncanny  WahmEuropa  1934, 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  translate  it 
into  14  languages,  including  Hebrew  and 
Serbo-Croat.  Translations  have  already  been 
completed  into  Dutch,  Danish,  French,  Eng* 
lish  and  Finnish. 


CONTEMPORARY  POLISH  LETTERS 

By  A.  P.  COLEMAN 


The  mo^  notable  hi^orical  work  of  popular 
intere^  to  apf)ear  in  Poland  within  the 
year  is  the  final  volume  of  Kucharzewski’s  From 
the  White  Tsar  to  the  Red.  One  by  one  these 
four  volumes  have  been  coming  out  since  1906 
from  the  publishing  department  of  the  Mia' 
nowski  Foundation  in  Warsaw,  that  well- 
known  society  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  letters  which  published  J^aul^a  Polsl^a. 
Completed,  they  set  forth  sensationally  and 
luridly  the  Polish  interpretation  of  Russian 
hi^ory  from  Nicholas  I  to  Stalin.  Kuchar' 
zewski’s  word  may  be  accepted  as  authoritative 
for  the  Polish  point  of  view,  for  not  only  is  he 
a  scholar,  but  an  aAive  participant  in  politics 
as  well,  having  been  Premier  of  that  early 
abortive  Polish  republic  proclaimed  in  1916 
under  German  patronage.  Kucharzewski  rep' 
resents  the  Soviet  Tsardom  as  an  alhtoo' 
familiar  figure  in  Russian  hi^ory.  To  him  as 
to  every  Pole  the  Bolshevik  tyranny  is  as  real 
and  as  ruthless  as  the  Tsardom  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  or  of  the  White  Tsar,  Nicholas  I. 
The  chief  value  of  this  dramatic  account  is  as 
an  antidote  to  the  extravagant  praise  lavished 
by  naive  American  observers  upon  the  methods 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

Polish  interest  in  Russia  is  rivalled  in  intens' 
ity  at  the  moment  only  by  Polish  intere^  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  Poland  the 
latter  represents  Materialism  Triumphant, 
while  Russia  represents  Materialism  Aspirant. 
The  Poles,  an  essentially  unmateriali^ic  and 
romantic  people,  are  perplexed  by  the  spedacle 
of  these  two  great  countries  that  apparently 
worship  the  same  gods  and  are  pursuing  the 
same  ends.  But  whereas  Polish  intere^  in 
Russia  is  tinged  with  fear,  Polish  intere^  in 
the  United  States  is  enlivened  by  amusement 
and  a^nishment.  Two  commentaries  on 


America  deserve  special  mention,  Gasiorow' 
ski’s  ?{ew  Colchis,  and  Dyboski’s  The  United 
States  of  T^orth  America.  Gasiorowski  makes 
the  mo^  of  every  American  foible,  but  in 
spite  of  his  dissatisfaAion  with  American 
smugness  and  dollar-chasing  he  ventures  to 
hope  that  something  worthwhile  may  come 
out  of  it  all  in  the  final  event.  Prof.  Dyboski’s 
criticism  is  more  seasoned,  being  the  fruit  not 
only  of  a  flying  visit  to  America  but  of  long 
years  of  intimate  under^nding  of  the  English 
and  American  mind.  He  pokes  fun  at  America 
to  be  sure,  but  not  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  This  book  has  enjoyed  an  enormous 
vogue  in  Poland  and  Prof.  Dyboski’s  comments 
on  America  are  accepted  as  authoritative. 

The  manner  in  which  their  kinsmen  in 
America  have  adjured  themselves  to  the  new 
life  is  of  perennial  intere^  to  Poles  in  the 
homeland.  This  whole  field  was,  of  course, 
treated  exhau^ively  and  scientifically  in 
English  by  Professors  Znaniecki  and  Thomas 
some  years  ago,  and  since  then  has  been  roman' 
tically  portrayed  by  Edna  Ferber  in  American 
Beauty.  Now  we  have  a  practical  discussion 
of  the  same  problem  in  the  enlightening  vob 
ume  in  Polish  by  Stanislas  Osada  entitled  The 
Development  of  the  Polish  Spirit  in  America. 

The  task  of  achieving  a  uniform  level  of 
culture  throughout  the  three  widely  divergent 
sections  of  reunited  Poland  is  a  Aupendous 
one.  Popularizations  of  ab^ruse  subjeAs  such 
as  Americans  receive  so  eagerly  have  appeared 
recently  in  response  to  the  thir^  for  quick 
“learning.”  Among  works  of  this  character 
are  Szczerba’s  Hi^ory  of  Writing  and  Bur' 
decki’s  Secrets  of  Science.  The  continental  no- 
tion  that  science  should  be  a  closed  book  to 
all  save  a  few  scholars  is  rapidly  being  broken 
down  by  such  works. 


Contemporary 

It  is  a  well'known  fadt  that  the  Poles  have 
an  appetite  for  tales  of  travel  and  adventure. 
The  popularity  of  Jack  London  and  Fenimore 
Cooper  in  translation  throughout  Poland 
amazes  the  American  observer!  In  order  to 
satisfy  this  appetite,  publishing  houses  are 
coming  out  with  great  quantities  of  tales  of 
this  character  for  Ixith  old  and  young.  In  the 
field  of  juvenile  literature  the  Atlas  Publishing 
Company  in  Lwow  leads  with  two  complete 
series.  The  be^  of  all  the  travel  Tories,  to 
my  mind,  is  Jaroslawski’s  Between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  In  Smolarski’s  Adventures 
of  Polish  Travellers,  a  lively  account  of  true 
adventures,  the  ^ory  of  Beniowski,  that  per' 
sonagc  who  became  the  chief  character  in 
Kotzebue's  famous  play  of  the  same  name,  is 
especially  intere^ing.  Meissner’s  Indicator 
with  the  Red  Arrow  is  a  group  of  refreshingly 
new  Tories  of  aviation,  told  with  a  certain 
Polish  fatalism. 

Mikuszynski  is  ^ill  the  foremo^  humori^ 
in  contemporary  Polish  letters.  His  Man  Found 
at  T'fight  describes  a  gentleman-bum  who, 
having  been  rescued  by  a  writer,  goes  in  for 
philosophy.  The  ^tory  is  told  with  sparkling 
humor  and  delicious  arti^ry. 

There  is  at  present  a  considerable  group  of 
noveliists  at  work  in  Poland,  and  the  be^  of 
their  work  is  being  done  with  Judies  of  con' 
temporary  city  life.  It  is  in  the  cities  that  the 
new  Poland  is  being  built  and  that  momentous 
changes  are  every  day  transpiring.  Reymont 
has  painted  an  immortal  pidlure  of  the  Polish 
peasant.  But  village  life  in  Poland  is  almo^ 
^atic,  and  the  novelii^s  of  tO'day  are  content 
to  let  Reymont's  pic!ture  ^nd.  Jan  Wiktor  is 
a  notable  example  of  the  noveli^  of  the  city. 
His  Rainbou;  over  the  Heart  depicts  with  great 
sympathy  an  old  woman,  a  newspaper  vendor, 
whose  gentle  faith  is  not  de^royed  when  her 
husband  absconds  with  another  woman.  His 
Mad  City  describes  life  today  in  Warsaw, 
with  its  high  pressure  exigence  and  its  urge 
for  pitiless  publicity.  Here  is  a  book  with  a 
universal  application,  for  it  is  a  record  of  con' 
temporary  life  in  every  “civilized”  center. 

The  out^nding  novel  of  1931  was  Brzecz' 
kowski's  Wrecks.  Here  a  whole  galaxy  of  po^' 
war  types  is  displayed.  A  Pole  who  had 
formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  Russian  navy 
and  the  widow  of  an  assassinated  Russian 
general  seem  never  able  to  adju^  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  After  a  romance 
at  a  Polish  seaside  resort,  they  drift  apart 
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again  like  two  rafts  pulled  by  opposing  tides. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  futility  and  disillusion. 

The  Polish  drama  has  been  faced  with  the 
mo^  difficult  conditions.  The  impoverishment 
of  the  country  has  not  been  conducive  to 
popular  support  of  the  legitimate  ^ge,  and 
the  competition  of  foreign'made  movies  has 
been  discouraging  to  native  talent.  Still 
Ro^worowski  has  carried  on.  His  subjects 
are  Messianic  and  the  tone  of  his  dramas 
decidedly  religious.  In  this  same  category 
belongs  also  the  1932  play,  Ecce  Homo.  Here 
the  ^artling  difference  between  the  teachings 
of  Chri^  and  the  governing  motives  of  modern 
society  are  presented  in  a  new  form.  Zofja 
Nalkowska,  a  prominent  femini^,  has  advo 
cated  social  reform  through  the  medium  of  the 
drama,  notably  in  her  House  of  Women. 

It  is  frequently  said  in  Europe  that  the  be^ 
comedy  of  the  French  school  is  found  in 
Warsaw.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  field  of  light 
comedy  that  the  Poles  really  excel.  There  are 
Krzywoszcwski,  Kiedrynski,  Grubinski,  and 
Hemar  all  working  in  this  field.  Then  there  is 
Sloninski,  whose  Warsaw  T^egro  depicts  the 
life  of  a  poor  hack  writer,  the  “slave”  of  a 
well'known  Warsaw  publisher.  Polish  comedy 
is  full  of  satire,  mild  in  the  plays  that  reach 
the  larger  theatres,  biting  in  the  more  mode^ 
produ<llions  of  the  smaller  houses.  Satire  of 
officialdom  is  considered  particularly  delicious, 
especially  of  Russian  officialdom,  but  rarely 
is  there  a  hint  of  ridicule  directed  toward  the 
army.  For  the  Poles  love  and  respecit  their 
army.  Perrzynski,  who  died  less  than  two  years 
ago  was  quite  a  ma^er  of  light  comedy,  having 
had  considerable  success  with  his  Frivolous 
Si-iter. 

In  general  Polish  dramatics  have  not  had 
a  world  outlook.  Local  ideas  have  intrigued 
them  and  we  find  in  their  works  none  of  the 
universality  of  Capek,  no  prophetic  conception 
of  a  new  materiali^ic  world.  The  only  con' 
spicuous  exception  to  this  generalization  is 
Bruno  Winawer,  in  private  life  a  professor  of 
physics.  Himself  an  accomplished  scholar,  he 
ridicules  bitingly  the  pomposity  of  science. 
One  of  his  gems  takes  a  jibe  at  the  editors  of 
the  ?{ew  Republic  for  despairing  of  the  Amer' 
ican  undergraduate  who  cannot  pass  te^s  in 
general  knowledge.  Go  to  the  cafes  of  Europe, 
he  says,  and  I  will  show  you  plenty  of  young 
fellows  who  can  recite  fadls  galore,  yet  who 
cannot  earn  a  living!  Hail  to  the  youthful 
American  to  whom  Solon  sugge^ed  Salome! 
In  Professor  Pytel's  Chemical  Solution  Winawer 
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smiles  at  the  old  professor  who  has  been  work' 
ing  for  years  to  discover  a  certain  formula. 
When  his  dubious  sweetheart  pours  a  bottle 
of  commonly  advertised  hair  tonic  into  the 
sink,  the  solution  of  his  research  is  discovered 
and,  without  knowing  why,  the  professoa 
finds  himself  famous  Winawer  is  really  a 
ma^er  of  clever  satire  and  his  work  will  un- 
doubtedly  become  known  in  America.-  -Co- 
lumbia  University. 

A  T  A 

Mrs.  Suzanne  Silvercruys  Farnam,  the 
well'known  BelgiaivAmerican  sculptor,  tells 
her  life  ^ory  in  Suzanne  of  Belgium  (E.  P. 
Dutton). 

H.  Nelson  Gay,  who  died  recently  in  Italy 
at  the  age  of  62,  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 
^udy  of  nineteenth  century  Italy.  His  library 
of  42,000  volumes,  containing  many  precious 
documents  relative  to  the  Italian  Risorgimento, 
IS  one  of  the  mo^t  noteworthy  collecitions  of 
material  relating  to  modern  Italian  hi^ory. 

The  Hisfianic  Review,  edited  by  Professor 
J.  P.  W.  Crawford  at  the  University  of  Penn' 
sylvania,  with  a  diAinguished  supporting 
^talf  of  Spanish  scholars,  is  to  appear  for  the 
fir^  time  in  January,  1933.  The  business 
manager  of  the  quarterly  is  Professor  Edwin 
B.  Williams  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  subscription  price  is  $4.00  a  year. 

George  Allen  6?*  Unwin  of  London  announce 
a  new  quarterly  review'  of  psychodiagno^ics 
to  be  called  Character  and  Personality,  with 
an  international  editorial  ^taff.  It  is  to  be 
issued  simultaneously  from  London,  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  and  Berlin. 

The  International  Institute  of  Intelledtual 
Cooperation  has  begun  the  publication,  from 
Paris,  of  a  quarterly  Index  Translationum, 
the  fir^  number  of  which  li^s  recent  transla¬ 
tions  into  German,  Spanish,  French,  English 
and  Italian. 

Bool^s  Abroad  has  received  two  numbers  of 
the  di^inguished  new  British  quarterly 
Scrutiny,  edited  by  Donald  S.  Culver  and 
Lionel  C.  Knights.  Scrutiny  professes  to  have 
undertaken  to  do  for  the  refined  British  read¬ 
ing  public  something  like  what  the  Hound  and 
Horn,  The  Symposium  and  the  }^ew  Republic 
are  doing  in  this  country. 

Columbia  University's  Deutsches  Haus  Bub 
letin  for  September,  1932,  consists  for  the  moA 
part  of  an  88  page  li^  of  recent  German  books 


of  importance,  arranged  under  fifteen  separate 
heads. 

The  fir^  number  of  Esprit,  “Revue  Interna¬ 
tionale,”  appeared  in  Ocitober  from  76  bis, 
rue  des  Saints-Peres,  Pans.  The  new  magazir.e 
IS  in  charge  of  Emmanuel  Mourner  and  Georges 
Izard,  and  one  of  its  mo^t  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  IS  the  fir^  part  of  a  searching  ^tudy  en¬ 
titled  La  Patrie  et  la  Mort.  by  M.  Izard. 

In  his  volume  Persian  Letters  before  Mon' 
tesquieu  (New  York,  The  In^itute  of  French 
Studies)  Professor  G.  L.  van  Roosbreeck  has 
colleclted  an  enormous  amount  of  information 
concerning  pseudo-Persian  satires  on  the 
civilization  of  we^ern  Europe  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  Montesquieu  used  the  idea  so 
adroitly. 

Professor  P.  A.  Martin  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  IS  collecting  material  for  a  W  ho's  W  ho 
in  Spanish  America. 

The  October  number  of  T^ueilro  Mexico, 
the  lavishly  illu^rated  Mexico  City  monthly, 
IS  one  of  the  handsome^  magazines  ever  printed 
in  any  country.  Particularly  notable  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  appealing  portrait  Indito 
de  Xochimiko,  by  Andres  Auciifred. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  published 
The  Golden  Book  of  Italian  Poetry,  compiled 
by  the  late  Lauro  de  Bosis,  who  (we  quote  from 
the  publishers)  “met  his  death  after  flying 
over  Rome  on  October  3,  1931,  and  scattering 
leaflets  appealing  to  his  compatriots  to  remem¬ 
ber  their  traditions  of  liberty.”  Dr.  de  Bosis 
was  for  a  short  time  a  contributing  editor  of 
Bool{s  Abroad. 

The  Munich  culture-hi^orian  Max  Kemme- 
rich  died  in  his  home  city  in  April,  aged  50. 
His  be^  known  works  were  a  ^tudy  of  Mac- 
chiavelli,  his  Kulturkuriosa,  Kausalgesetz  der 
Weltgeschichte,  Geschichte  der  menschlichen 
Dummheit,  the  occulti^tic  Brud{e  zum  Jenseits, 
and  the  aphorism  collection  Unter  der  Lupe. 

The  Belgian  noveliA  Andre  Baillon,  who 
committed  suicide  in  Paris,  was  be^  known 
for  his  social  problem  novel  L'hiftoire  d'une 
Marie,  a  book  much  like  the  stories  of  the 
better  known  Charles-Louis  Philippe. 

The  Cuban-French  poet  Armand  Godoy,  a 
^udy  of  whose  work  by  Kenneth  C.  Kaufman 
appeared  in  BooJ{s  Abroad  for  April,  1932,  has 
been  made  a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur. 

The  June  number  of  the  flavorous  Revue  des 
Pays  d'Oc  (Avignon)  opens  with  an  article 
on  La  Provence  a  tr avers  les  lettres  de  Vincent 
Van  Gogh. 
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By  WILLIS  KNAPP  JONES 

The  6fth  larger  induAry  of  Spain — now  attacked  Pnmo  de  Rivera  and  fought  for  the 

that  Americans  consider  that  the  put'  Republic.  And  now  a  grateful  Republic  sends 
chase  of  imported  sardines  con^itutes  a  vote  him,  a  free  lance  observer  under  orders  from 
for  the  League  of  Nations — is  Luis  de  Oteyza,  the  Miniver  of  Public  In^rudtion,  to  ^udy 
editor,  novelist,  world  traveler.  Since  1915,  educational  problems  everywhere, 
when  he  swung  into  his  ^ride,  books  have  The  silliness  of  charging  him  with  lack  of 
been  coming  from  his  pen  at  an  everdncreasing  patriotism  is  evident  to  anyone  who  reads 
rate.  The  present  total  is  twentyTour  volumes,  his  novels,  for  the  out^anding  thing  about 
poetry,  essays,  novels.  them  is  their  expression  of  love  of  country  and 

Regular  readers  of  Bool^s  Abroad  will  Spanish  in^itutions 

probably  remember  the  enthusia^ic  reviews  This  is  especially  true  of  his  Aniicif^olis 

of  his  four  recent  novels.  Our  editordn'chief  where  he  contraAs  New  York  “the  city 

put  his  Diablo  bianco  “in  the  glorious  company  typical  of  all  future  cities”  with  the  morally 

of  Treasure  Island  and  the  Count  of  Monte  cleaner  and  less  enervating  Spanish  towns. 

Crifto."  And  yet,  according  to  a  Spanish  One  sees  it,  too,  in  El  diablo  bianco  where  a 

critic,  “the  mo^  intere^ing  and  thrilling  of  Spaniard  in  China,  once  steeped  in  deviltry, 

the  novels  of  Oteyza  is  the  man's  own  life.”  out'devils  all  other  nationalities,  yet  comes 

Born  in  1883  in  Extremadura,  that  region  of  back  to  “la  trabajadora  y  honrada  Barcelona” 

Spain  which  seems  to  breed  adventurers,  to  become  a  respected  (and  insignificant) 

Oteyza  decided  on  the  navy  for  a  career,  only  citizen.  1 1  crops  out,  also,  in /Viva  el  Rey.^  where 

to  see  it  wiped  out  of  exigence  by  the  Spanish-  a  Jerez  wine  grower  becomes  king  of  a  Balkan 

American  War.  His  family  urged  him  to  empire  and  loses  his  life  because  he  is  too 

consider  Civil  Engineering,  but  literature  at-  honorable  for  the  natives, 
traded  him,  and  finally  he  became  a  newspaper  As  in  mod  modern  Spanish  novels,  there  is 
man,  a  fighting  journalid  for  whom  five  times  some  slight  spice  of  sex  in  his  books.  But  he 
the  sword  needed  to  be  mightier  than  the  pen.  gains  his  popularity  not  from  that,  but  be- 

As  the  editor  of  a  newly  edablished  La  cause,  an  adventurer  himself,  he  is  a  cracker- 

Libertad,  he  saw  the  chance  for  a  scoop  when  jack  writer  of  adventure  dories,  a  nickel- 

reports  of  Abd-el-Krim's  cruelty  to  Spanish  thriller  writer  gone  literary, 

prisoners  reached  Madrid.  None  of  his  And  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  popularity, 

reporters  dared  go,  so  he  went  himself  to  in-  Take,  for  indance,  El  tesoro  de  Cuauhtemoc, 
terview  the  Riff  chieftain.  The  book  in  which  published  in  1930.  Three  different  editions 

he  scotched  the  lies  gave  him  his  fird  intro-  have  appeared  in  Spain.  It  has  been  reprinted 

dudtion  to  Americans,  for  it  was  reviewed  in  thirteen  periodicals  of  the  peninsula,  and 

and  quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest.  Incidental-  translations  into  nine  foreign  languages  have 

ly,  it  also  provided  his  political  enemies  with  either  appeared,  or  will  appear  shortly, 
a  flimsy  foundation  for  attacks  on  his  pa-  Or  take  what  is  probably  the  mod  exciting 
triotism.  Only  a  movie-like  flight  over  the  of  all  his  novels,  El  diablo  bianco.  In  1928  it 

border  saved  his  life.  came  out  to  gain  indant  popularity.  One  critic 

Several  times  has  he  known  political  exile,  called  it  “the  mod  absorbing  and  thrilling 
but  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  enforced  dory  of  adventure  I  have  read  in  any  language 
absences  from  his  native  land  by  exploring  in  several  years.”  The  Rumanian  translator 

didant  corners  of  the  earth.  At  home  he  told  his  countrymen  he  was  presenting  “the 
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mo^  interesting  work  I  have  read  in  all  the 
languages  I  know.”  And  ten  other  national' 
ities  are  now  able  to  read  it  each  in  his  own 
language.  Mundo  Grdfico  published  it  as  a 
serial.  At  least  one  South  American  newspaper 
treated  its  readers  to  the  novel.  And  this 
summer  Macmillan  published  it  as  a  school 
text. 

It  is  too  early  to  classify  Oteyza  or  to  say 
whether  he  will  wear  the  nimbus  of  literary 
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immortality.  His  career  as  a  novelist  seems 
only  juSt  begun.  At  leaSt  three  other  yarns 
of  his  are  promised  for  the  immediate  future, 
one  of  which,  telling  of  a  Central  American 
revolution,  may  already  be  out.  But  if  what 
has  come  is  any  sample,  here  is  a  Spanish 
Dumas  in  the  making,  a  master  craftsman  with 
years  of  productivity  ahead  of  him,  who  is 
already  one  of  the  moSt  popular  of  Spain’s 
Story  tellers. — Miami  University. 
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A  NEW  FRENCH  LITERARY 
GROUPMENT 

By  MARVIN  KLEIN 


IN  THE  past  year,  a  new  literary  grouping 
has  manifested  itself  in  Paris  under  the 
leadership  of  Henry  Poulaille.  This  group  has 
as  its  official  publication  the  J^ouuel  Age,  a 
monthly  literary  review  international  in  its 
range  of  contributors.  In  addition  this  group 
manifests  itself  and  its  literary  credo  more  par- 
ticularly  in  the  “romans  du  nouvel  age,” 
which  emphasize  the  work  of  proletarians 
writing  of  the  lives  and  problems  of  members 
of  their  class.  A  considerable  and  significant 
latitude  in  subjedt  and  treatment  is  revealed 
in  the  novels  which  have  already  appeared. 
The  publishers  have  announced  for  early  ap' 
pearance  a  series  of  “classiques  du  nouvel 
age”  to  be  followed  by  Still  another  series  of 
“poetes  du  nouvel  age.”  The  former  series 
will  include  the  works  of  the  forerunners  of 
the  present  group  such  as  Charles'Louis 
Philippe  and  Lucien  Jean.  The  poets  have 
appeared  previously  in  the  pages  of  the 
monthly  J^ouvel  Age  as  well  as  in  an  anthoh 
ogy  Douze  Poetes  Revolutionnaires;  among  the 
volumes  of  poetry  to  be  issued  will  be  one 
by  the  American  revolutionary  poet  Norman 
Macleod. 


Poulaille’s  review  has  among  its  coUabor' 
ators  the  following  internationally  known 
writers :  H.  Barbusse,  Pio  Baroja,  Blaise  Cen' 
drars,  Ilya  Ehrenbourg,  Knut  Hamsun,  Boris 
Pilniak,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  Stefan  Zweig. 
The  review,  nevertheless,  derives  its  partic' 
ular  character  from  the  literary  group  founded 
by  H.  Poulaille,  with  whom  are  actively 
associated  Eugene  Dabit  and  Jean  Giono, 
both  of  whom  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States.  In  confirmation  of  his  purposes 
as  expressed  in  his  book  T^ouvel  Age  Litterane 
Poulaille  has  published  the  works  of  left'wing 
writers  and  artiAs  of  every  nation  and  every 
political  fadtion.  As  mo^  representative  of 
“the  new  era”  the  foreigners  mo^  frequently 
translated  and  published  are  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  in  the  “romans  du  nouvel  age”  that 
this  group  demon^rates  its  ^rength  and 
weakness  to  the  fulled  extent.  Obviously  in' 
fluenced  by  the  growing  force  of  the  revolu' 
tionary  literatures  of  the  world  and  by  their 
own  sub^ntial  French  revolutionary  tradi' 
tion  these  working  men  gathered  around  PoU' 
laille,  himself  a  former  fadtory  worker,  have 
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sought  after  the  manner  of  their  convictions 
to  exploit  “the  new  era”  in  which  they  find 
themselves  becoming  an  articulate  force. 
Though  their  works  are  “proletarian”  in  broad 
classification  and  the  authenticity  of  their 
documentation  cannot  be  que^ioned,  it  muA 
be  indicated  here  that  they  do  not  create  what 
is  accepted  as  genuine  proletarian  literature 
in  America,  Germany,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
differences  between  this  French  group  and  the 
others  cannot  be  properly  explained  in  so 
brief  a  notice  as  this  but  they  are  due,  for  the 
mo^  part,  to  the  unmilitant,  undisciplined, 
and  undidaCtic  character  of  the  former.  Pou' 
laille,  contrary  to  the  belief  held  in  this 
country  by  the  proletarian  writers  connected 
with  The  J^ew  Masses  and  The  Left,  main' 
tained  in  a  recent  controversy  that  he  cannot 
endorse  as  proletarian  a  literature  Marxian 
in  sub^ance  and  purpose.  Rather,  he  approves 
an  undialeCtic  exposition  of  working'class  life 
by  unattached'tO'party  workers.  Because  he 
has  refused  to  accept  the  scientific  method  of 
Marxi^  literary  and  philosophic  ideology  and 
revolutionary  purpose  he  has  recently  been 
subject  to  classification  as  a  social'fasci^  by 
the  International  Union  of  Revolutionary 
Writers. 

In  his  ?{ouvel  Age  Litteraire  he  insists, 
somewhat  confusedly,  that  proletarian  liter' 
ature  muA  be  neither  populiA,  nor  social 
(but  rather,  “human,”  because  the  latter  term 
is  less  re^riCted),  nor  class  in  purpose.  He 
believes  that  the  literature  of  the  “man  who 
works  in  opposition  to  the  literature  of  the 
man  who  fights  or  who  rules”  is  becoming, 
by  the  very  change  in  social  AruCture,  the 
dominating  literature  of  all  peoples.  Along 
with  other  critics  he  believes  that  proletarian 
literature  as  we  know  it  today  is  a  literature 
of  transition  and,  that  being  granted,  it  is  the 
be^  suited  to  the  rhythms  and  real  necessities 
of  the  period. 

The  cleavage  between  the  purposes  of  this 
new  French  group  and  the  proletarian  writers 
of  the  United  States  is  very  significant.  Here, 
the  proletarian  writers  are  organized  in  effect' 
ively  militant  groups  whose  avowed  purpose 
is  to  interpret  the  life  of  the  proletariat  in  a 
Marxian  method;  literature  becomes  a  revolu' 
tionary  class'weapon  rather  than,  as  with 
the  writers  of  this  French  group,  a  vague 
means  of  expression  of  “humanity”  and  the 
tempos  of  a  “new  era.”  Neither  of  these  two 
schools  have  detached  themselves  from  the 
literary  developments  of  modern  times:  both 
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utilize  the  technical  devices  created  by  James 
Joyce,  Blaise  Cendrars,  the  Dada'i^,  etc., 
but  both  have  attempted  to  clear  away  the 
morbid  and  useless  with  which  many  of  these 
advanced  writers  have  encumbered  them' 
selves.  Thus  our  American  left'wing  writers 
— Paul  Peters,  Michael  Gold,  John  Dos  Pas' 
SOS,  Whittaker  Chambers,  A.  B.  Magill, 
Norman  Macleod — to  name  only  a  few — 
have  nearly  all  availed  themselves  of  the  moA 
recent  avant'garde  ^yli^ic  inventions  to 
express  the  new  meanings  and  the  sharp  class 
druggies  of  the  Machine  Age.  The  “nouvel 
age”  group  is  not  unaffected  by  these  literary 
currents.  Poulaille,  a  film  critic  and  scenario 
writer  himself,  writes  that  “literature  is  at  ^he 
point  of  transformation  through  the  effects  of 
contact  with  the  radio,  the  film,  and  the 
phonograph.  ...  it  (the  new  literature)  is 
fundamentally  experimental.” 

The  work  of  the  “nouvel  age”  writers, 
then,  comes  closer  to  that  in  America  of 
Sherwood  Anderson  (whom  V.  F.  Calvet' 
ton,  quite  mi^kenly,  classifies  as  a  proletarian 
writer),  Erskine  Caldwell,  Thames  William' 
son,  and  even  Jim  Tully  than  it  does  to  the 
work  of  John  Dos  Passos,  Whittaker  Cham' 
bers,  or  any  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
Both,  the  fir^'mentioned  Americans  and  the 
French  group,  in  maintaining  themselves 
“free”  of  MarxiA  literary  influence,  have  lo^ 
the  inescapable  ^rength  of  a  revolutionary 
ideological  and  political  integration. 

II 

Among  the  novels  which  have  appeared 
Pierre  Hubermont’s  Treize  Hommes  Dans  La 
Mine  is  one  of  the  moA  authentic  and  moA 
capably  done.  It  is  a  compact  and  reali^ically 
wrought  tale  of  exploited  miners;  their  char' 
aCler,  and  that  of  the  capitaliA  mine  owners  as 
well  as  that  of  the  salaried  engineer,  is  skib 
fully  portrayed  in  the  disa^er  in  which 
miners’  lives  are  sacrificed  to  save  the  capital 
inve^ment  of  the  owners  who  are  protected 
as  always  from  the  fury  of  the  worker-sut' 
vivors  by  the  armed  power  of  the  ^ate 

I.N-R  I-  by  Leon  Cladel  properly  belongs 
among  the  “classiques  du  nouvel  age,”  since 
it  was  written  in  1872.  This  magnificent  ^ry 
of  the  Commune  suffers  somewhat  from  the 
romantic  tale  of  the  two  lovers  who  form  the 
principal  characters;  nevertheless  the  author 
has  written  a  powerful  exposition  of  the  fir^ 
proletarian  government  and  a  bitter  exposure 
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of  the  murderous  bourgeois  “nationali^s” 
who  would  have  preferred  to  live  under 
German  rule  so  long  as  they  would  be  per' 
mitted  to  retain  their  property  rather  than 
under  that  of  their  own  proletarians. 

Other  novels  in  the  series  are  Le  Pain  ^uO' 
tidien  by  Henri  Poulaille,  which  is  a  more  or 
less  autobiographical  ^ory  of  the  life  of  the 
Parisian  proletarians  and  their  struggle  for 
bread.  Une  Femme  by  Edouard  Peisson,  an 
ex'sailor,  shows  the  proletarianization  of  a 
p>etty'bourgeois  woman.  Her  growing  aware¬ 
ness  of  two  worlds,  the  one  of  ^arvation 
through  ill-paid  toil,  the  other  of  plenty 
through  surplus  profit  and  graft,  makes  this 
book  live;  unfortunately,  the  novel  is  marred 
by  a  forced  and  unconvincing  happy  ending. 
Tn^n  Remy’s  A  L'Anckn  Tonnelier  por¬ 
trays  capably  enough  a  number  of  somewhat 
anachroni^ic  anarchies  and  members  of  the 
lower  French  proletariat — ragpickers,  coal 
passers,  chairmenders,  etc., — but  this  novel 
compared  with  the  author's  poetry  is  quite 
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inferior.  Francine  et  5£m  Village  by  Joseph 
Voisin,  a  peasant  writer,  is  the  tale  of  a  work- 
ingclass  woman  ruined  by  bourgeois  social 
aspirations.  This  book  is  chiefly  intere^ing 
because  of  the  description  of  the  effedt  of  the 
ideas  of  the  “new  era” — sanitation,  education, 
co-operatives,  etc., — upon  the  village  peasants 
in  the  provinces. 

Many  other  titles  have  appeared  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  give  space  in  this  essay. 
The  success  which  these  books  have  had 
indicates  a  portentous  change  in  the  reading 
ta^es  of  at  lea^t  a  part  of  the  French  public. 
Though  these  works  are  not  intrinsic¬ 
ally  revolutionary,  though  they  are  tainted 
with  fasci^ic  tendencies,  and  with  a  muddled 
proletarian  ideology,  it  is  a  long  and  meaning¬ 
ful  di^nce  from  the  “cocktail”  literature  of 
upper-class  bohemianism  and  parasitism  to  the 
“romans  du  nouvel  age”  wTitten  by  working¬ 
men,  and  it  is  a  way  that  history  itself  is 
rapidly  taking. — Davenport,  Iowa. 
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I 


A  LEADING  figure  in  Spain’s  literary  re¬ 
naissance,  Antonio  Robles  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  a  ^tyle  that  is  universal  in  its 
appeal,  for  his  Cuentos  are  eagerly  sought  for 
and  read  by  all  children  from  seven  to  sev.nty. 
Here  at  laA  is  an  author  who  is  not  forever 
talking  down  to  his  young  readers.  The 
children’s  books  of  today  are  generally  so  full 
of  cold  and  obvious  casui^ry  that  it  is  very 
frequently  a  punishment  to  read  them.  This 
con^nt  moralizing  derives,  of  course,  from 
the  grown-up  idea  that  the  child  does  not 
know  what  he  wants,  or  at  lea^  that  he  wants 


what  the  teacher  thinks  he  wants.  When  a 
children’s  Aory  is  con^rurted  on  this  basis, 
difficulty  is  sure  to  follow,  for  the  sensibility 
of  any  self-respecting  child  will  rebel  at  a 
dictatorship  in  a  field  which  is  concerned 
exclusively  with  himself.  Prejudice,  bias,  and 
previous  purpose  mut  never  enter  into  a 
tory  detined  for  juvenile  reading.  Believe, 
rather,  that  the  tory  is  a  holiday  for  every¬ 
thing  but  the  imagination,  which  is  playing 
gaily  with  vari-colored  spheres.  .  .  . 

The  philosophic  moralizing  of  the  old  tales 
is  changed  in  the  work  of  Antoniorrobles  for 
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the  happy  irresponsibility  of  playthings.  No 
severe  admonitions,  no  highsounding  maxims, 
no  pompous  apothegms.  This  writer  weaves 
his  work  with  real  insight,  and  is  happy  in 
identifying  each  of  his  words  and  each  of  his 
thoughts  with  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
child  who  is  to  be  their  reader.  He  is  the 
creator  of  a  genre  which  today  has  a  rich 
virtue.  Perez  de  Ayala  has  called  him  “el 
primer  esentor  infantil.” 

An  abundance  of  rhythmic  movement;  a 
redudiion  to  simple^  elements,  the  lightness 
and  gaiety  of  living;  a  subtle  penetration  and 
ingenuous  beauty;  an  extravagant  joy  in 
youth  and  a  clairvoyant  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  cf  childhood; — all  of  these  are  to  be 
found  in  the  half-dozen  volumes  of  Cuentos 
by  Antoniorrobles. 

Robles  takes  his  work  seriously.  The  joy 
with  which  he  treats  his  young  characters  is 
ever  a  serious  one.  It  would  be  a  humiliation 
never  to  be  forgiven  were  the  author  to  pro- 
ceed  otherwise,  for  joy  is  the  feeling  which 
comes  closest,  perhaps,  to  the  child’s  heart. 

Of  dragons,  fairies,  gnomes,  and  dwarfs, 
there  are  none  in  the  Tories  of  AntoniO' 
rrobles.  Rather  does  one  find  ^traw  hats, 
aeroplanes,  automobiles,  kites,  and  dolls. 
Children  are  wont,  nowadays,  to  greet  the 
dragon  or  the  fairy  with  a  skeptical  grimace. 
The  only  fiction  they  will  admit  is  that  con- 
ceived  in  a  sense  and  a  surrounding  of  reality. 
The  characters  in  the  tales  of  Robles—  be  they 
automobile  or  wind  or  shoe,  or  even  leaking- 
glass  -walk  and  talk  and  play  and  feel.  They 
weep,  they  laugh,  they  are  mischievous,  they 
are  kind;  they  are  real,  they  live. 

Writers  of  children’s  ^ries  have  long  been 
content,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  to 
follow  in  the  ^yles  created  by  their  pred-ces' 
sors.  Robles  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  dared 
to  ^rike  out  for  themselves.  The  result  is  an 
originality  mo^t  refreshing  in  its  tenderness, 
mo^  gratifying  in  its  ingenuity.  It  has  often 
been  said  of  Robles,  however,  that  he  combines 
the  simple  and  classic  tenderness  of  Andersen 
with  the  new  and  complex  tend,,  mess  of 
Tagore.  Yet  his  work  is  from  every  other  point 
of  view  quite  opposed  to  that  of  any  other 
writer  of  children’s  tales.  The  novelty  of 
plot,  of  characterization,  and  of  treatment  in 
the  Cuentos  de  los  juguetes  vivos,  for  example, 
is  almo^  unparalleled  since  the  time  of  Per' 
rault.  None  of  your  ‘‘geographic,  in^rueftive 
backgrounds,”  none  of  your  gcxxi  little  boys 
always  doing  the  right  thing,  but  plenty  of 
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real,  live,  modern  children  who  intere^  even 
the  grown-ups,  plenty  of  unusual  animals  and 
living  things  which  intere^  everyone,  yet  are 
allowed  to  play  important  parts  in  a  ^ory. 

Significant,  perhaps,  is  the  dedication  of  the 
26  Cuentos  Infantiles: 

To  the  butterflies. 

To  the  birds,  which  fly  higher. 

To  the  aeroplanes,  which  fly  Aill  higher. 

To  the  Aars,  which  are  higher  yet. 

To  the  cherubim,  even  higher. 

Still  more,  to  the  children  who  long  for  an 
aeroplane  to  fly  up  to  a  ^r. 

Antoniorrobles  (the  extra  ‘r’  is  a  whim)  has 
published  six  volumes  of  children’s  tales,  and 
frequently  contributes  single  Tories  to  the 
Spanish  newspapers  and  pericxiicals.  His  latent 
volume,  the  Cuentos  de  los  juguetes  vivos,  was 
awarded  the  December,  1931,  prize  of  the 
Spanish  bcxik  scxiiety,  “El  Mejor  Libro  del 
Mes.”  His  stories  may  scxin  be  available  in 
English  translation. 

Robles  the  man  is  a  sincere,  jolly  whimsical' 
i^,  a  ^rong  republican,  and  a  lover  of  El  Esco- 
rial.  Robles  exudes  kindliness  and  wields  a 
mo^  alert  sense  of  humor.  He  cherishes  his 
white  mouse  who  frolics  about  the  terrace  of 
his  apartment  and  he  delights  in  his  intelh' 
gent  kitten  whose  name  is  Armario.  He  loves 
to  run  and  leap  over  chairs  and  climb  moun' 
tains,  despite  the  occasional  prote^s  of  his 
wife.  Nor  is  he  averse  to  pitching  pennies  or 
lecturing  on  art.  His  face  is  as  round  as  the 
moon,  and  bears  other  similarities  to  that 
cele^ial  body. 

Talk  to  Robles  and  you  have  conta<ft  with 
one  of  the  moA  charming  of  modern  Spaniards. 
Keenly  aware  of  his  surroundings,  he  is  a 
close  friend  of  mo^  of  the  leaders  in  contem' 
porary  Spanish  life.  Belmonte,  Spain’s  foremo^ 
matador;  Valle-Inclan,  prince  of  Spanish 
letters;  Azaha,  head  of  the  government;  Tono, 
leader  among  Spain’s  artiAs  and  craftsmen: 
all  these  and  countless  others  are  frequent 
companions  of  Antoniorrobles  as  he  Arolls 
down  the  Gran  Via,  or  meets  his  associates 
at  the  Circulo  de  Bellas  Artes,  or  takes  his 
“cafe  con  leche”  at  La  Granja. 

It  is  his  boa^  that  he  is  always  the  fir^  to 
‘tutoyer’  his  friends,  that  only  one  man  ever 
beat  him  to  it,  and  that  he  usually  forgets  his 
“U^ed”  at  the  fir^  meeting,  if  he  thinks  he  is 
going  to  like  you.  At  the  bull  fights  he  is  a  real 
“aficionado.”  He  loves  Madrid,  and  thinks  it 
the  fir.e^  capital  of  Europe.  El  Escorial  is  to  him 
the  mo^  glorious  single  building  ever  con^trudt' 
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ed.  And  he  would  rather  drink  his  “corriente” 
at  El  Gato  Tuerto,  a  small'town  oasis  in 
the  shade  of  the  mona^ery-palact  -church' 
pantheon-art  gallery,  than  in  the  mo^  elaborate 
metropolitan  cafe.  There  are  two  reasons;  fir^, 
he  IS  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  merry  old  patron 
and  his  wife;  second,  the  mural  decorations  are 
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by  Antoniorrobles,  who  is  something  of  a  car¬ 
icaturist.  Discover  the  extent  of  his  talent  for 
yourself  by  visiting  El  Gato  Tuerto.  Once 
there,  ask  the  boss  about  Antonio.  You'll 
get  several  hours  of  Robles  anecdotes  and  a 
glass  (or  two)  of  good  wine,  gratis. — Duke 
University. 
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J.'J.  JUSSERAND 

By  S.  A.  RHODES 


The  death  of  J.-J.  Jusserand  in  Paris  on 
July  1 8th  of  this  year,  brought  to  a  close 
the  career  of  one  who  has  added  luSter  to  the 
two  eminent  professions  of  letters  and  diplo¬ 
macy.  He  belonged  to  that  lineage  of  littera- 
teurs'diplomati^s  that  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  that  comes  down 
through  Chateaubriand  to  M.  Paul  Claudel 
in  our  own  days. 

His  reputation  as  a  diplomat  is  too  well 
e^blished  to  call  for  special  commendation 
from  a  literary  journal.  But  the  writer  is  no 
less  admirable  in  our  eyes.  He  was  a  keen 
^udent  of  English  letters,  intere^ed  in  the 
things  of  the  mind  on  all  the  highways  and 
byways  of  life.  His  fir^  work  was  English 
Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  evoca¬ 
tion  cf  the  civilization  of  min^rels,  ballad- 
singers,  fortune-tellers,  vagabond  poets,  itin¬ 
erant  scholars — of  all  that  band  of  happy 
mortals  who  tramped  over  the  world  when 
chivalry  was  in  bloom,  and  who,  like  will-o’- 
the-wisps,  are  no  more  to-day.  But  in  it, 
J.-J.  Jusserand  was  only  trying  out  his  hand 
at  the  trade.  Next  came  his  monumental 
Hiftoire  litteraire  du  peuple  anglais  des  origines 
a  la  Renaissance,  in  three  volumes  and  over 
6fteen  hundred  pages.  His  work  is  woven  in 
a  broad  tape^ry  that  embraces  the  hi^orical, 
philosophical  and  social  phases  of  English 


life.  In  prefacing  it,  Jusserand  himself  exposed 
his  guiding  principles:  “Philosophers  and 
reformers  muA  be  que^ioned  concerning  the 
theories  which  they  spread;  and  not  without 
some  purely  literary  advantage.  Bacon,  Hobbes 
and  Locke  are  the  ance^ors  of  many  poets  w'ho 
have  never  read  their  works,  but  who  have 
breathed  an  air  impregnated  with  their 
thought.  Dreamers  will  be  followed,  singers, 
tale-tellers,  and  preachers,  wherever  it  pleases 
them  to  lead  us:  to  the  Walhalla  of  the  North, 
to  the  green  dales  of  Erin,  to  .  .  .cloud-reach¬ 
ing  Peeples,  or  along  the  furrow'  sown  to 
good  intent  by  Piers  the  hone^  Plowman.” 
This  is  creative  criticism  of  the  higher  order. 
It  is  the  point  of  view  he  adopted  in  his  his¬ 
torical  preoccupations^ — whether  diplomatic 
or  literary — and  it  is  the  point  of  view  of  a 
lofty  intelligence  The  same  scrupulously 
high-minded  scholarship  and  spiritual  integ¬ 
rity  are  revealed  in  his  other  labors.  In  The 
English  Travel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,  he 
declares  his  intention  to  trace  the  beginnings 
of  the  modern  novel  back  to  Beowulf,  Chaucer, 
through  Lyly,  Sidney,  Thomas  Nash,  and  he 
docs.  Chateaubriand  and  M.  Paul  Claudel 
have  accu^omed  us  to  the  phenomenon  of 
princes  of  the  spirit  immersed  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  day.  J.-J.  Jusserand  gave 
us  an  example  of  the  opposite  and  equally  noble 
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and  rare  (xcurrence:  that  of  a  man  of  the 
world  conversant  with  the  ways  of  the  un' 
known.  Though  he  was  not  a  creative  writer, 
he  was  sensitive  and  intuitive  enough  to  be 
able  to  descend  with  courage  and  intelligence 
into  the  cryptic,  absolute  world  of  my^ics 
and  dreamers.  In  facft,  he  mu^  have  been  him- 
self  of  the  same  race,  at  lea^  in  part,  to  have 
been  able  to  write  Piers  Plowman — A  Con' 
mbution  to  the  History  of  English  MySlicism. 

■  All  his  other  works  give  proof  of  a  wide 
i  and  deep  and  rich  human  sympathy,  ever  on 
''  the  alert  and  ready  to  pour  its  breams  of  light 
I  on  new  fields  of  research.  The  versatility  of 
j  his  talent  is  evidenced  by  the  very  diversity 
of  their  titles.  I  mu^  refer  at  lea^t  to  his 
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With  Americans  of  PaSt  and  Present  Days, 
which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1916;  to  his 
Paul  Scarron,  and,  especially,  to  his  Ronsard, 
Ronsard  who  accompanied  as  diplomatic 
secretary  Messire  Lazare  de  Baif,  himself 
author-ambassador  of  France  to  the  German 
court. 

If  the  diplomatic  fundtions  of  J.'J.  Jusserand 
are  over,  his  literary  fundtions  go  on  ^ill,  for 
such  is  the  reward  of  a  true  citizen  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters.  He  never  dies.  So  his 
works  will  continue  to  ^rengthen  and  to 
tighten  the  bonds  he  helped  to  e^blish  be' 
tween  the  Anglo'Saxon  and  the  French  spiri' 
tual  worlds. — College  of  the  City  of?{ew  Torl(. 
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By  OTHON 

WHO  is  speaking  about  them?  Well,  quite 
a  few  people,  including  myself.  Les  Cita' 
t)ons  Franqaises  have  been  out  for  nearly  a 
year  and  there  is  no  reader  of  this  periodical, 
however  benighted,  who  has  not,  I  am  sure, 
heard  of  them.  .  .  And  since  the  editor  of 
Boo}{s  Abroad  has  asked  for  a  little  contribu' 
tion,  I  mean,  throwing  to  the  wind  mode^y, 
good  ta^e  and  discretion,  to  tell  the  world 
what  the  book  has  done  already  and  what, 
with  the  help  of  my  colleagues,  I  ^till  expecft 
to  do. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  Citations  have  been  a 
success,  at  leaA  as  far  as  reception  by  the 
public  prints  is  a  criterium  of  success.  Clip' 
pings  have  come  in  by  every  mail  and  they  are 
^ill  coming.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  re' 
views  have  been  invariably  friendly,  often  to 
the  point  of  embarrassment.  French  papers, 
American  papers,  English,  German  and  Italian 
papers  (I  have  not  seen  the  press  of  Russia, 
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Turkey  and  the  Balkan  peninsula)  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  praising  certain  features 
of  the  work.  They  have  even  gone  too  far. 
While  I  do  not  mind  praises  be^owed  on  the 
binding  of  the  volume,  the  quality  of  the 
paper  and  even  on  the  dozen  white  pages  that 
close  the  book,  while  I  may,  at  a  pinch,  accept 
compliments  addressed  to  the  “infinite  pa' 
tience”  of  the  compiler  (although  infinite 
patience  almo^  means  genius),  I  mu^  balk  at 
references  to  my  “erudition”  and  I  refuse 
absolutely  to  be  reckoned  a  pioneer  in  a  field 
where  my  predecessors  are  legion.  But  re' 
viewers,  thank  God,  do  not  know  everything! 

One  result  I  am  satisfied  that  the  book  has 
achieved:  it  has  made  many  people  “quota' 
tion  conscious.”  It  has  revealed  especially  to 
many  critics  of  the  French  press  the  exigence 
and  the  utility  of  repertories  where  the  exadt 
form  and  the  source  of  a  famous  phrase  may 
be  verified. 
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“Ricn  ne  m’e^  plus  insupportable  que  les 
citations  fausses”  writes  Andre  Gide  in  the 
?<louvelle  Revue  Fran^atse  for  June  and  I  there' 
fore  moft  count  him  among  my  satisfied 
cuAomers.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Faguet  died 
too  soon  or  that  my  book  came  out  too  late; 
for  Faguet  knew  well  how  often  we  di^ort 
the  mo^ft  famous  quotations  since  it  was  he 
who  once  said  to  Andre  Chaumeix  that  the 
be^  way  to  renew  a  quotation  is  to  give  it 
Its  true  form. 

I  feel  also  that  the  many  examples  that  I 
have  given  (and  every  day  new  minces 
could  be  mentioned)  of  false  identifications  and 
fanciful  renderings  of  well  known  sayings 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
necessity  of  di^ru^ing  even  the  moA  famous 
writers  when  they  quote.  Balzac,  by  attribut' 
ing,  in  his  careless  manner,  to  Rousseau  a  ^ory 
which  he  read  in  Chateaubriand  has  caused 
hundreds  of  indents  to  wa^e  countless  hours 
trying  to  locate  in  the  works  of  Jean-Jacques 
a  famous  reference  to  “the  Chinese  mandarin" 
which  a  writer  in  th:  Revue  de  Lnterature 
Comparee  has  proved  to  come  from  the  Gone 
du  Chnilianisme,  as  I  shall  show  in  my  next 
edition.  But  it  is  not  only  the  noveli^s,  the 
journali^s  or  the  poets  who  are  guilty  of  false 
quotations  and  false  identifications.  Hi^rians 
of  literature,  professors  and  critics  have  been 
known  to  err  gravely  and  it  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  who  attributed  to  Du 
Bellay  the  verse 

One  ne  furent  d  tous  toutes  grices  donnees 

which  several  of  my  readers  (one  of  them  a 
ochoolmi^ress  from  Madagascar)  have  re^ored 
to  Its  rightful  owner,  Etienne  de  la  Boetie. 

For  it  is  on  my  readers  that  I  count  to  solve 
ultimately  some  of  the  almo^  insoluble 
problems  that  a  dictionary  of  quotations  bi  ings 
up.  So  far  I  have  been  a  bit  disappointed.  To 
be  sure,  a  few  critics  have  expressed  their  dis' 
appointment  at  not  finding  in  the  book  certain 
lines  which  they  were  looking  for.  But  they 
were  almo^  exclusively  poetry  lovers  who 
were  preaching  for  their  saint.  One  wanted 
more  Leconte  de  Lisle,  another  more  Verlaine. 
An  English  writer  complained  that  Balzac  had 
not  furnished  a  very  abundant  harvest  of 
pithy  sayings  and  another  writer  sugge^ed 
some  recent  hi^orical  sayings  that  should  be 
recorded. 

All  that  is  very  helpful  and  I  shall  certainly 
heed  moA  of  these  hints,  especially  when  the 
same  hint  comes  from  different  sources.  For 
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instance  the  famous  line  of  Mallarme  in  his 
“Tombe  d'Edgar  Poe” 

Tel  qu'en  Lui'meme  I'Eternite  le  change 

has  been  requeued  by  several  readers.  That 
IS  a  sure  guarantee  of  “familiarity.”  However, 
every  “beautiful  line”  that  some  person  may  ' 
find  in  Francois  Coppee,  Maurice  Bouchor,  ^ 
Verhaeren  or  even  Paul  Valery  is  not,  ipso  | 
faclo,  a  “quotation,”  according  to  the  defini' 
tion  adopted  in  my  book. 

Another  gratifying  discovery  that  I  have 
made  is  that  there  is  a  public,  larger  than 
previous  experience  had  led  me  to  believe, 
which  finds  intere^  and  pleasure  in  the  harm- 
less  pa^ime  in  which  I  have  been  engaged. 

I  knew  that  there  were  some,  but  they 
seemed  negligible  in  number,  since  moA 
of  my  predecessors,  less  lucky  than  Bartlett, 
never  went  beyond  th^  fir^  edition.  ■ 

Now  I  know  that  at  lea^t  two  Belgians  were 
at  work  on  a  compilation  similar  to  mine. 
And  the  a^onishment  expressed  by  some 
critics  satisfies  me  that  others  felt  the  need, 
but  did  not  realize  the  existence,  of  such  books. 

It  is  on  this  special  public,  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  that  I  count  to  corredt  the  errors 
and  fill  the  gaps  of  my  colledlion.  So  far  my 
success  has  been  rather  meager.  ' 

LaA  year,  before  the  appearance  of  the  book, 

I  published  in  Les  T^ouvelles  Lnteranes  an 
article  which  attempted  to  explain  its  aim  and  I 
purpose.  It  contained  also  a  li^  of  some  of  the 
fatherless  children  of  French  prose  and  poetry  i 
about  whose  origin  there  was  some  doubt, 
and  about  which  I  sent  out  a  desperate  and  ^ 
belated  S.  O.  S.  The  article  seems  to  have 
been  widely  read,  since  I  received  echoes  from 
points  of  the  compass  as  far  apart  as  Conin' 
tinople,  Kalamazoo  and  Madagascar.  Only  one 
of  my  queries  however  received  an  answer. 

It  was  the  one  concerning  the  verse  of  La 
Boetie  that  the  academician  had  attributed  to 
Du  Bellay.  Two  readers,  one  from  Bordeaux, 
the  other  from  a  village  in  Madagascar,  had 
found  it  quoted  by  Montaigne.  That  was  all. 

Now  I  am  going  to  try  my  luck  with  the 
scholaily  readers  of  BooI(s  Abroad.  And  I 
begin  with  the  famous  so'called  “mot  du 
Taciturne”  an  old  “bromide”  that  every 
speaker  or  writer  has  quoted  at  leaA  once  in 
his  life,  always  attributing  it  to  William  the 
Silent:  “Point  n’e^  besoin  d'esperer  pour 
entreprendre  ni  de  reussir  pour  perseverer.” 

A  fine  sentiment  indeed  but  which  no  Audent 
of  the  Dutch  hero  was  ever  able  to  detedt 
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either  in  his  writings  or  in  his  biographies. 
All  I  want  to  know  is  where  and  when  the 
phrase  was  launched  fir^  into  circulation. 
For  every  quotation  has  both  an  author 
responsible  for  its  creation  and  another  man 
responsible  for  its  diffusion.  If  I  learned  who 
frit,  in  France,  gave  currency  to  the  “mot  du 
Taciturne,”  if  some  French  Literary  Digest 
would  organize  a  referendum  in  which  every 
one  would  ^te  where  hefirft  heard  the  word, 
we  might  get  a  little  nearer  to  the  source  of 
this  elusive  “false  quotation  ” 

“Au  vingtieme  siecle  la  France  declarera 
la  paix  au  mondc”  is  another  saying  that  has 
done  yeoman  service  in  the  speeches  of  public 
men,  Briand  included.  Who  coined  it?  I  have 
my  opinion  in  the  matter.  Many  will  swear 
that  it  IS  from  Michelet  and  many  others  are 
ju^t  as  sure  that  it  comes  from  Vidlor  Hugo. 
No  exac!t  reference,  up  to  late^  information, 
has  been  given. 

Then  there  is  a  verse  that  Sainte'Beuve 
quotes  several  times  and  which  one  of  my 
mo^  helpful  critics  has  long  been  trying  to 
identify : 

La  rose  a  des  poisons  qu'on  finit  par  trouver 

Where  did  Sainte-Beuve  6nd  this  alexandrine? 
Nobody  knows;  but  some  suspect  that  he  gave 
as  a  quotation  a  verse  of  his  own  manufacture, 
a  not  uncommon  trick  of  his,  but  a  trick  that 
is  the  cause  of  great  annoyance  for  a  collector 
of  famous  sayings. 

Many  a  British  and  American  critic  has  men- 
tinned  the  famous  “homme  sensuel  moyen”  of 
Mathew  Arnold.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
such  a  man  in  any  French  bcxik  and  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  this  phrase  which  does  not 
ring  true  in  French  was  coined  by  Arnold 
himself.  Am  I  right  in  this  assumption^  It 
is  not  settled  as  yet. 

Jules  Lemaitre  attributes  tc  Montesquieu 
the  famous  ^tement,  repeated  a  million 
times,  to  illu^rate  the  gullibility  of  the  mob: 
“If  I  were  accused  of  having  ^olen  the  towers 
ot  Notre-Dame,  I  would  begin  by  running 
away.”  Did  Montesquieu  say  it?  and  where? 
I  did  not  find  it  and  Jules  Lemaitre  strikes  me 
as  a  pretty  unsafe  authority. 

Likewise  Paul  Bourget,  in  a  speech  before 
the  French  Academy,  quoted  once  a  so-called 
verse  of  Thomas  Corneille  which  no  one  so  far 
has  found  in  any  of  the  plays  of  the  author  of 
Timocrate. 

Sous  les  revers  jamais  un  grand  coeur  ne  s'abat 
Et  c'e^l  d'oit  la  vertu  tire  le  plus  d'eclat. 
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These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  ^ill  remain  unanswered  and  for 
which  I  send  out  this  appeal  to  all  readers 
who  do  not  find  such  queries  futile  and  mean¬ 
ingless.  I  warn  them  that  many  of  my  queries 
have  passed  under  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
be^t  informed  of  our  literary  hi^orians.  But  it  is 
not  always  from  them  that  one  g..ts  the  mo^ 
light;  and  our  critics  are  not  necessarily  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  kind  of  memory  or  the  kind  of 
mind  that  would  ^ore  such  faefts.  Indeed  one 
of  the  greater  surprises  of  a  work  like  this 
one  is  to  discover  the  faculty  of  forgetfulness 
with  which  we  are  all  endowed  and  to  find 
how  often  our  memory,  more  deceitful  than 
our  imagination,  plays  us  false  on  names  and 
dates  of  which  we  feel  the  mo^  confident. 

One  more  remark.  When  I  launched  the 
Cttations  I  had  no  misgivings  about  my 
purpose  being  underwood,  if  not  appreciated, 
by  the  English  speaking  public,  long  since 
familiar  with  this  kind  of  reference  work. 
I  had,  however,  some  doubts  about  the  French 
public,  knowing  how  little  attention  had  been 
paid,  in  the  pa^,  to  the  excellent  efforts  of  my 
forerunners  and  fearing  that  only  cranks  would 
show  intere^  in  what  I  tried  to  do.  The 
reception  given  to  the  book  dispelled  my  fears. 
I  should  have  known  better  than  to  doubt 
my  compatriots.  The  German  Friedrich 
Sieburg,  in  his  brilliant  volume  which  is  having 
such  a  success  in  France  under  the  title  Dieu 
eft'il  Frangais?,  gives  an  explanation  which 
more  than  vindicates  my  aim  and  which  I 
shall  quote  in  conclusion:  “Tout  Frangais 
dirigeant,  qu’il  soit  general,  economise  ou 
homme  politique,  se  sent  oblige  de  participer 
a  la  litterature  et  de  lui  sacrifier  comme  a  une 
divinite.  Ses  manife^tions  professionnelles 
sont  pleines  d'allusions  litteraires,  et  Fim- 
portant  e^  que  par  ses  citations,  il  s’efforce 
moins  d’orner  ses  discours.  .  .  .  que  de  les 
rendre  intelligibles.  Un  economise  qui,  au 
cours  d’une  assemblee  generale,  cite  Barres, 
ne  provoque  pas  I’hilarite,  mais  cree  un  mouve- 
ment  de  solidarite,  car  chaque  auditeur  eA  fier 
de  participer  a  une  civilisation  qui,  loin  d’ex- 
clure  recrivain,en  eprouve  le  besoin  imperieux.” 

My  hope  is  that  all  these  generals,  econ¬ 
omics  and  Catesmen  will  not  merely  use  my 
book  but  will  contribute,  with  my  colleagues 
of  American  universities,  to  enhance  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  its  reliability. - Cornell  Univer' 

sity. 
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JAKOB  BURCKHARDT 


By  GUSTAV  MUELLER 


The  older  hi^rians  are  not  often  re- 
printed.  New  researches  cover  their  work, 
as  It  were,  with  new  layers  of  scholarship. 
If  they  survive  at  all  they  do  so  less  for  their 
scientific  achievements  than  for  their  arti^ic 
force;  one  then  reads  them  as  one  reads 
novels,  hi^rical  novels,  an  antiquarian  tajfte 
on  the  tongue 

Now  Burckhardt  has  not  only  been  repub' 
lished,  since  his  works  have  come  out  of  copy¬ 
right;  his  Culture  of  the  Renaissance,  in  this 
new  edition,  has  even  been  reared  to  its 
original  form;  Professor  Geiger  in  Berlin 
through  some  twelve  editions  had  deformed 
and  defamed  this  famous  work,  until  it  was 
quite  up  to  the  late^  scientific  information 
and  quite  dull  and  unreadable,  like  a  Renais- 
sance-encyclopjedia.  All  the  main  works  of 
Burckhardt  are  hi^orical  and  yet  he  knew  that 
he  was  no  hi^orian;  when  he  was  called  to 
follow  Ranke  as  professor  of  hi^ry  in  Berlin, 
he  declined.  But  neither  is  he  an  “arti^” 
in  the  belletri^ic-journali^ic  manner  of 
Stephan  Zweig  or  Emil  Ludwig.  He  does 
not  “make  hi^ory  intere^ing,”  he  is  no  easy 
reading — ^and  yet  he  has  survived.  He  has 
become  a  Swiss  “classic.” 

Why’ 

His  work  can  not  be  separated  from  his  life, 
as  it  would  be  possible  were  he  a  scienti^; 
and  by  “life”  is  not  meant  the  sum  of  external 
circum^nces,  habits  and  occasional  expierien- 
ces.  He  assimilates  the  problems  of  his  time 
and  of  his  national  tradition  by  experiencing 
them  as  his  own  personal  problems.  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  project  them  into  history. 
Hi^ry  thus  becomes  his  enlarged  personal 
problem.  He  universalizes  himself,  without, 
however,  violating  any  scientific  demand  for 
objedlivity.  But  his  objective,  scientific  method 
of  research  does  not  become  an  end  in  itself. 


It  remains  a  tool  with  which  to  find  himself 
in  the  symbol-script  of  the  pa^t. 

In  one  word:  Jakob  Burckhardt  is  a  Ro¬ 
mantic  philosopher  in  the  disguise  of  a  hi^or- 
lan.  He  does  not  describe  in  order  to  know 
what  has  happened,  but  he  weighs  what  is  of  I 
importance  to  himself.  “I  take  the  liberty  to  | 
write  only  what  intere^s  me."  “Hi^ory  is  a 
means  to  enjoyment  and  culture.” 

*  *  * 

Burckhardt  is  emphatically  Swiss.  And 
since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Swiss  in 
general,  he  is  also  emphatically  Basler. 

Switzerland  is  the  country  of  many  lan¬ 
guages  and  many  cultures,  dwelling  peaceful¬ 
ly  together.  Burckhardt  is  equally  indebted 
to  German  scholarship  (he  ^udied  in  Berlin 
and  Bonn)  and  to  Fiench  form  (he  went  to 
school  in  Neuchatel);  he  always  liked  the 
common-sense,  conversational  and  humane 
Ayle  of  French  hi^orians  and  essayi^s.  And 
of  Italian  culture  and  art  he  is  not  only  the 
path-finder,  but  his  Cicerone  remains  the  mo^ 
competent  guide  through  Italy’s  article  treas¬ 
ures;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  famous  museums 
but  is  familiar  with  every  cranny  of  the 
country. 

Switzerland  is  a  small  ^te  between  great 
powers,  forced  into  the  position  of  an  inter- 
e^ed,  passive  observer.  Burckhardt  is  all  ob¬ 
server,  a  good  European  of  universal  sym¬ 
pathies,  but  he  certainly  abhors  a  colorless 
cosmopolitarusm.  He  also  abhors  power  (“all 
power  is  bad  in  itself”),  but  is  nevertheless 
fascinated  by  the  spedtacle  of  powerful  per¬ 
sonalities,  whom  he  appredates  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  disgu^. 

Switzerland  is  a  country  of  firmly  rooted 
and  very  conscious  old  historical  traditions 
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and  rich  individual  variety,  proud  of  its  in- 
dependence.  What  is  true  of  Europe  as  a  whole 
is  moiat  true  of  Switzerland:  the  narrowness 
of  space  is  made  good  by  the  depth  of  hi^orical 
time;  heroic  and  cherished  memories  throw 
the  living  figures  into  bold  relief.  Burckhardt 
has  a  keen  sense  for  what  is  grown,  genuine, 
popular.  His  country  is  thronged  with  hi^or- 
ical  fe^ivals,  pla^ic  masks  and  picturesque 
pageants,  in  which  the  population  displays 
its  own  nature  and  its  ideals  and  also  its  dis' 
likes.  Such  cu^ms  have  sharpened  his  eyes 
for  the  world'hiStorical  pageant  of  life  which 
he  paints  so  ma^erfully.  He  is  intere^ed  in 
what  is  different,  individual,  small  perhaps, 
but  significant.  But  he  is  also  intere^ed  in 
what  is  typical.  Even  figures  like  Plato  are  of 
consequence  to  him  because  they  reveal  what 
“one”  thought  ot  as  desirable  or  possible  in 
life.  He  has,  as  we  said  before,  a  keen  sense 
for  outAanding  traits  in  good  as  well  as  in 
evil,  but  he  is  no  hero-worshipper.  And  age- 
old  democratic  tradition  renders  even  the  mo^ 
powerful  individuals  of  the  moment  ornamen¬ 
tal;  the  real  thing  remains,  namely  the  slow- 
moving,  enduring  de^iny  of  a  people. 

By  birth  and  inclination  he  belongs  to  the 
ari^ocratic  class  of  his  city  Basel.  In  a  sense, 
in  a  Swiss  sense,  he  was  democratic;  but  he 
feared  and  hated  the  anonymous,  homeless 
and  uprooted  masses  without  respeCt  for  the 
greatness  of  character  or  for  the  goods  of 
culture  and  of  leisure.  He  di^ru^ted  the 
future,  saw  a  terrible  crisis  hovering  over  the 
“late”  Europiean  civilization  and  fully  antici¬ 
pated  Spengler’s  analogy  between  the  late 
phases  of  antiquity  and  our  own.  A  mere 
quantitative  indu^rialized  democracy,  what 
he  calls  “Americanism,”  is  to  him  the  extreme 
of  degradation  and  perversion. 

Burckhardt  is  reported  to  have  declined  an 
invitation  to  lecture  in  another  Swiss  city, 
because  he  felt  that  every  breath  of  his  public 
life  should  belong  to  his  city  Basel.  A  Roman 
or  an  Athenian  might  have  said  this,  or  a 
Florentine  of  the  Renaissance.  Burckhardt  has 
learned  at  home  what  a  city-^te  is  and  he  has 
written  its  value  with  large  and  beautiful 
letters  in  all  his  books.  Athens  and  Florence, 
their  world  is  his  world.  He  has  discovered 
the  “polis”  and  he  has  understood  and  expres¬ 
ses  in  unforgettable  pages  her  glories  and 
tragedies,  as  nobody  has  done  before  or  after 
him. 

The  “polis”  as  a  “work  of  art”  is  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  individual  freedom,  or  refinement  and 
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enjoyment  of  life,  or  heroic  and  personal  com¬ 
petition  for  excellence,  the  protest  againSt  the 
levelling  and  Stupefying  and  impersonal 
machinery  of  huge  empires  and  hierarchies. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  piisoners  of 
their  smallness  and  pettiness  and  if  they  are 
corrupt,  there  is  no  help  and  no  refuge  left  for 
their  citizens.  The  end  of  their  tragic  existence 
comes  when  they  cannot  be  any  longer  the 
form  of  political  and  national  life  and  when 
they  can  neither  die  nor  live. 

Basel  has  a  Strong  humanistic  tradition.  It 
is  the  humanistic  city  of  mediation  between 
East  and  WeSt,  South  and  North,  the  city  of 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and  the  councils,  a  city 
of  toleration  on  the  ground  of  an  ironically 
smiling  scepticism.  Burckhardt  is  wholly  tuned 
to  this  atmosphere.  He  loves  half-tones, 
nuances,  allusions.  He  politely  but  firmly 
avoids  absolutisms  of  all  kinds  and  drops  them 
with  a  few  ironical  side-glances.  He  has  good 
words  for  Sophists,  for  Epicureans,  for  mild 
and  mellow  humanists  in  general.  And  his 
immense  knowledge  mainly  serves  to  make  you 
feel  how  scanty,  how  superficial  all  knowledge 
is  and  how  deep  and  how  unfathomable  the 
Stream  of  life  runs  underneath  all  appearances. 

*  *  * 

The  same  year  saw  the  birth  of  Jakob 
Burckhardt  and  Karl  Marx.  They  both  turned 
away  from  the  Hegehan  philosophy  of  history 
they  had  been  exposed  to.  But  a  greater  con¬ 
trast  than  that  obtaining  between  Burck- 
hardt’s  and  Marx’  results  cannot  be  found. 

Maix  turned  away  from  Hegel's  “absolute 
idea”  in  order  to  look  for  “laws”  m  history,  in 
analogy  to  “laws  of  nature.”  He  turned  away 
from  Hegel  because  he  did  not  want  world- 
historical  contemplation  but  world-historical 
adtion.  Burckhardt,  on  the  contrary,  turned 
away  from  Hegel  because  he  did  not  believe 
that  history  can  be  penetrated  by  reason  and 
because  the  chronological  sequence  of  the 
Hegelian,  as  of  the  Marxian  philosophy,  was 
too  much  like  adtion  and  not  contemplative 
enough.  None  of  his  “historical”  books  is  in 
chronological  arrangement.  His  deepest  and 
most  philosophical  book  is  the  World' Historical 
Contemplations.  Marx  attacks  Hegel’s  abso¬ 
lutism,  because  he  has  one  of  his  own:  he 
knows  without  a  doubt  where  the  “process” 
is  going  to  terminate  and  where  he  ought  to 
terminate.  Burckhardt  “guesses”  that  the 
Marxian  prognosis  might  come  true,  but  he  is 
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far  from  knowing  whether  this  or  any  other 
temporal  con^llation  is  necessary  or  ulti' 
mately  “desirable,”  and  he  does  not  see  any 
“process”  at  all. 

Instead  of  a  Hegelian-Marxian  teleological 
“process”  he  sees  unpredl<^lable  individuali' 
ties,  real  and  intereAing  in  themselves,  and 
through  them  general  forces  or  tendencies  of 
life,  engaged  in  an  incessant  and  equally  un- 
predidlable  competition.  His  view  of  hi^ry 
IS  that  of  ocean  waves,  moving  but  ^tic  at 
the  same  time. 

What  he  is  looking  for  is  “man,”  unchange- 
able  and  incorrigible  man,  always  the  same 
old  human  nature  in  different  poses,  ge^ures, 
mas^iuerades,  serious  and  cynical,  vicious  and 
sublime — grandiose  simplifications  such  as  the 
Marxian  gospel  belong  to  the  ineradicable 
human  desire  for  myths  and  illusions. 

The  immensity  of  history  as  a  whole  shows 
no  diredlion.  Now  there  is  progress,  now 
regression,  but  there  is  nothing  unconditional 
about  the  process.  Certain  values  and  forms  of 
life  rise,  flower,  petrify  and  decay.  The  Age 
of  Constantine  the  Great  is  the  sombre  picture 
of  the  end  of  civilization,  foul  and  rotten  to 
the  core,  weak  and  incapable  of  regeneration. 
And  the  Culture  of  the  Renaissance  is  the 
bright  rise  of  a  vigorous  civilization.  Even  if 
such  developments  are  traceable,  they  are  so 
interspersed  with  contrary  and  individually 
valuable  things,  that  all  the  Burckhardtian 
superlatives,  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  are  and 
remain  relative  to  the  irrationality  of  the 
whole  situation. 

Through  his  wisdom  concerning  the  inev' 
itable  foolishness  and  necessary  illusions  or 
“myths,”  which  man  needs  to  live  his  life, 
Burckhardt  is  the  mo^  important  link  be- 
tween  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche.  Life  is 
tragic  and  unconscious  and  terribly  irrational 
at  bottom,  but  wonderful  and  great  deeds 
and  symbols  grow  out  of  the  dark  subsoil. 
In  this  Burckhardt  was  in  agieement  with 
Schopenhauer.  But  unlike  Schopenhauer  he 
loved  life  for  the  sake  of  those  wondrous 
things — ^and  in  this  and  in  his  anti'intelledlual' 
iStic  evaluation  he  became  the  teacher  of 
Nietzsche.  He  did  not  follow  Nietzsche  to 
his  extreme  glorification  of  powerful  illusions 
and  of  “innocent  beads’’;  with  him  things 
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remained  in  a  sceptical  balance  and  he  never 
loA  faith  in  ethical  standards  of  good  and  evil 
implacably  Ending  above  the  arbitrariness 
of  individual  men.  He  did  not  repudiate  the 
“religious  or  metaphysical”  background  of 
“Chn^ian  mythology.” 

His  World-Historical  Contemplations,  the 
richer  and  moA  condensed  of  his  rich  and 
saturated  books,  lay  bare  the  principles,  organ' 
izing  his  “historical”  accounts.  Human  life 
is  governed  by  three  “Potenzen,”  which  are 
described  in  their  mutual  interdependence. 
(This  term  Stems  from  Schelling,  whom 
Burckhardt  heard  in  Berlin.)  One  is  the  “State,” 
the  organization  of  power,  which  is  already 
worth  very  much  “if  it  can  only  preserve  and 
guarantee  common  decency”;  the  second  is 
“religion,”  the  “metaphysical  side  of  human 
nature,”  tending  towards  an  absolutiStic  and 
hierarchic  incorporation;  and  finally,  “cub 
ture,”  the  free  development  of  individualities 
in  the  arts  of  life.  It  is  the  latter  which  he 
cherishes,  whose  historian  in  Greece  and  in 
the  Renaissance  and  Barock  (Erinnerungen  an 
Rubens)  he  is. 

All  three  pioles  of  life  are  embedded  in  the 
utterly  ineffable  myStery  of  time,  fate,  fortune 
and  misfortune,  mortality  and  luck,  in  whose 
ebb  and  flow  Burckhardt  espies  the  constant 
recurrence  of  those  “Potenzen.” 

The  highest  of  all  cultural  values  to  him 
is  art.  It  refleclts  and  embodies  and  enhances 
the  whole  of  life,  it  visions  and  typifies  and 
represents  in  all  vicissitudes  an  eternal 
harmony  of  form.  And  it  also  endows  Burck' 
hardt's  work  with  that  intuitive  perfection  and 
that  inner  form,  which  he  loved  wherever 
he  found  it: 

''Wandelt  vorbei,  Zeitalter  der  Welt! 

Ewige  Jugend  verbleibt  dem  Schdnen!" 

(Jakob  Burckhardt:  Criechische  Kulturge' 
schichte.  I.  Band:  Der  Staat  und  die  Religion.  II. 
Band:  KunSte  und  Forschung.  III.  Band:  Der 
griechische  Mensch. — Die  Kultur  der  Renais' 
sance. — Die  Zeit  Konstantins  des  Grossen. — 
Erinnerungen  an  Rubens. — Weltgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungen. — Kulturgeschichtliche  Vortrdge. 
All  bcxiks  are  amply  illustrated.  Verlag  Alfred 
Kroner,  Leipzig.) — University  of  Ohjahoma. 
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LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  1932 

EDITORS’  NOTE. — -Th:  Editors  of  Books  Gyriel  Buysse,  Flemish  noveliA,  in  Ghent 


Abroii  flit;;  felt  th:  med  for  somz  tint;  of  an 
annuli  of  important  literary  events  of 

Europ;  but  hive  been  hesitant  to  present  one 
because  of  the  size  of  the  tasl{  and  the  obvious 
impossibility  of  milling  such  a  register  com' 
plete.  In  this  issue,  hoivever,  they  have  laid  aside 
the  fear  of  criticisms,  which  they  themselves 
would  be  the  fir^t  to  recognire  as  juit,  of  failure 
to  inrIuJ;  all  significant  events  and  have  as' 
sembled  whit  they  believe  to  be  as  complete  a 
register  of  important  literary  landmarl{s  as  can 
reasonably  be  expeAed.  It  includes  the  period 
from  O^ober,  1931  through  October,  1932. 
When  no  year  is  given,  “1932”  is  understood. 

•  *  * 

DEATHS 

Mosen  Antonio  Maria  Alcover,  Spanish 
author  and  philologian  (Catalan'Valencian' 
Balearic  DiAionary)  in  Palma  de  Mallorca  in 
January. 

Hans  Altmiiller,  German  philosopher,  in 
Cassel  June  oo,  age  66. 

Zoltan  Ambrus,  Hungarian  psychologic, 
in  BudapeC  March  i,  age  71. 

Rene  Bazin,  French  noveliC,  in  Paris  July 
ao,  age  79.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy. 

Pierre  Billote,  French  noveliC,  in  Paris 
April  6,  age  46. 

Alfred  Bock,  German  author,  in  Giessen 
March  8,  age  73. 

Marcel  Boulenger,  French  noveliC  and 
biographer,  in  Chantilly  near  Paris,  age  59. 

Franziska  Bram,  German  noveliC,  June  la. 

Edvard  Brandes,  Danish  philologian.  Decern' 
ber  ao,  1931  in  Copenhagen,  age  84.  Brother 
of  Georg  Brandes. 

Gioacchino  Brognolio,  Italian  literary  his' 
torian,  in  Naples  April  ug,  age  65. 


July  a6,  age  7a. 

Eva  Canel  (Agar  Eva  Infanzon  y  Canel), 
Spanish  author,  in  Havana,  Cuba,  May  a. 

Rene  de  Clercq,  Flemish  poet,  in  exile  in 
Holland  during  May. 

Marcel  Clolli^re,  French  writer  and  editor, 
February  a6,  age  59. 

Ignatz  Dabrowski,  Polish  noveliC,  in  War' 
saw  February  4,  age  63. 

Andre  Dahl,  French  chanson  writer  and 
humoriC,  in  Paris  September  13,  age  46. 

Georg  Dehio,  (Jerman  art  hiCorian,  in 
Tubingen  March  19,  age  81.  His  life  work: 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  KunSt  and  Handbuch 
der  deutschen  Kunilden^mdler. 

Heinrich  Eggersgliiss,  German  writer,  July 
a  in  Braunschweig,  age  57. 

Max  Elskamp,  Belgian  poet  and  chanson 
writer,  in  Antwerp  December  10, 1931,  age  61. 

Peter  EpCein,  German  music  critic,  in  Bres' 
lau  June  ai. 

Wilhelm  Eremer,  German  novelist,  July  13, 
age  59. 

Nanny  von  Escher,  Swiss  poet  and  play' 
wright,  in  Zurich  July  aa,  age  78. 

Norbert  Falk,  German  playwright  and  film 
writer  (Madame  Dubarry,  Anne  Boleyn),  Sep' 
tember  16,  age  59. 

Silvio  Spaventa  Filippi,  Italian  noveliA  and 
journali^,  in  Milan  OAober,  1931. 

Wilhelm  Fischer-Graz,  German  noveb’^t,  in 
Graz  May  30,  age  86. 

Robert  For^er-Larrinaga,  German  play' 
wright,  in  Berlin  July  a. 

Marie  Luise  Gothein,  German  biographer, 
in  Heidelberg  December  a4,  1931,  age  69. 

Lady  Augu^  Gregory,  a  founder  of  the 
Irish  National  Theater,  in  Cort,  Ireland,  May 
a6,  age  73. 

Hartmann  Griser,  Au^rian  theologian,  in 
Innsbruck  March  4,  age  87. 
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Gyp  (Countess  Gabrielle  Martel  de  Jan- 
ville),  French  noveli^,  m  Paris  June  30,  age  81. 

Walter  Harich,  German  biographer  and 
noveli^,  December  14,  1931,  age  43. 

Julius  Havemann,  German  author,  in  Kem' 
pau  Augu^  30,  age  56. 

Bernhard  von  Hindenburg,  German  noveli^ 
and  playwright,  February  23,  age  74.  Brother 
of  the  German  President.  Fir^  novel  appeared 
under  pseudonym  “Bernhard  von  Burgdorff.” 

Jose  Jerique,  Spanish  Republican  writer,  in 
Pans  February  6. 

Adolphe  Jullien,  music  critic  of  the  Jour' 
nal  des  Debats  and  author  of  critical  books 
on  the  opera,  in  Paris  Augu^  30,  age  88. 

Juliane  Karwath,  Alsatian  noveli^,  in 
Weimar  December  15,  1931,  age  55. 

Paul  Keller,  German  author,  in  Breslau 
Augu^  20,  age  59. 

Max  Kemmerich,  German  philosopher,  in 
Munich  April  6,  age  56. 

Pjotr  Semjonowitz  Kogan,  Russian  literary 
hi^rian,  in  Moscow  May  2,  age  60. 

Anna  Lauermannova,  (pen-name  Felix  Te- 
ver),  Czech  noveli^,  in  Liboc  near  Prague 
June  16,  age  77. 

Max  Lenz,  German  hi^orian,  in  Berlin 
April  6,  age  81. 

Henri  de  Lisle,  French  poet,  in  Lyons 
February  27,  age  54. 

Fritz  Mallien,  German  poet,  in  Kattenau 
June  8,  age  39. 

Pietro  Ma^ri,  Italian  poet,  critic  and 
polemic  writer,  in  Florence  February  20,  age 
64 

Sophus  Michaelis,  Danish  author,  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  January  28,  age  67. 

Amaldo  Mussolini,  Italian  writer  and 
journali^,  in  Milan,  December  21,  1931. 
Brother  of  Benito  Mussolini. 

Max  Oeser,  German  hi^orical  writer,  in 
Mannheim  June  3. 

Hans  Olden,  German  noveliA  and  play¬ 
wright,  in  Wiesbaden  May  23,  age  73. 

E.  Oliveira,  Portuguese  d,amati^,  in  Opor¬ 
to  February  14. 

Baron  Georg  von  Ompteda,  German  novel¬ 
la,  in  Munich  December  9,  1931,  age  68. 

Giulio  Pachei,  Italian  noveli^,  at  Pola  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  age  29. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Canadian  noveliA,  in 
London  September  7,  age  69. 

Walter  Petry,  essayi^,  July  22,  age  35. 

Wjatscheslaw  Pawlowitsch  Plonskij,  Rus¬ 
sian  editor  and  critic,  in  Magnitogorsk  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  age  46. 
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Otto  Pniower,  German  critic,  March  17, 
age  72. 

Hermann  Popert,  German  editor,  novelist 
and  playwright,  in  Hamburg  February  6,  age 
60.  His  novel  Helmuth  Harringa  sold  more  than 
300,000  copies  and  his  play  Wenn  had  Aage 
presentation  for  ten  years. 

Ahmed  Rasim  Bey,  Turkish  journali^,  in 
Stambul  September  27,  age  67. 

Mehmet  Rauf  Bey,  Turkish  poet  and  novel¬ 
la,  in  Stambul  in  January. 

Ludwig  Rtnner,  German  chanson  writer,  in 
Hofga^ein  June  11,  age  64. 

Ramon  Rocabert  Roura,  Spanish  play¬ 
wright,  in  Madrid  in  January.  El  tunel  his 
be^-known  play. 

Oskar  A.  H.  Schmitz,  German  essayi^,  in 
Frankfurt-am-Main  December  18, 1931,  age  58. 

Franz  Settega^,  German  philologian,  in 
Potsdam  June  24,  age  82. 

Richard  Skowronnek,  noveli^,  in  Regen- 
wald,  Pomerania,  age  70. 

Richard  Specht,  Au^rian  music  critic,  in 
Vienna  March  19,  age  63. 

Lytton  Strachey,  English  biographer,  in 
London  January  21,  age  52. 

Rudolph  Payer  von  Thurn,  Austrian  his¬ 
torian,  in  Vienna  June  18,  age  65. 

Nikolavitch  Tschirikoff,  Russian  writer  and 
emigre,  in  Prague  January  19,  age  68. 

Edgar  Wallace,  English  noveliA,  in  Holly¬ 
wood  February  10,  age  54. 

William  Walloth,  German  hi^orical  novel- 
iA,  in  Munich  July  8,  age  78. 

Josef  Weyssenhoff,  Polish  novelist,  in  War¬ 
saw  July  6,  age  72. 

Karl  Wiedmaier,  German  noveli^,  in  He- 
chingen  November  2,  1931,  age  45. 

Anton  Wildgans,  Au^rian  poet  and  play¬ 
wright,  in  Modling  near  Vienna  May  3,  age 
51- 

Silvio  Zambaldi,  Italian  dramatic,  in  Milan 
April  14,  age  62. 

DISTINCTIONS 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  to  John 
Galsworthy,  English  noveli^  and  playwright. 

The  Academie  Fran^aise  Grand  Prize  for 
Literature  to  Franc-Nohain  for  his  colledled 
works;  the  novel  Prize  to  t’Ser^tevens  for 
L' Amour  autour  de  la  maison;  the  Grand  Prix 
CJobert  to  Professor  Augu^in  Bernard  for 
L' Alger  ie. 

The  Polish  prize  for  literature  to  Karl  H. 
RoAworowski. 
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The  Northcliffe  Prize  to  Jean  Schlumberger 
for  Saxnt  Saturnin. 

The  Mussolini  50,000  lira  prize  to  the  ciitic 
Silvio  Penco. 

The  Prix  Goncourt  to  Jean  Fayard  for  Mai 
d'amour. 

The  Prix  Femina  to  A.  de  Saint'Exupery  for 
Vol  de  T^uit. 

The  Prix  de  la  Renaissance  to  Leon-Paul 
Fargue  for  d'Apres  Paris. 

The  Premio  dei  Gondoliere  of  the  Venetian 
Exposition  to  the  poet  Giuseppe  Ungaretti  and 
the  Premio  Venezia  to  Diego  Valeri. 

The  Order  of  the  Republic  of  Spain  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  brothers  Serafin  and  Joaquin 
Alvarez  Quintero  and  on  Carlos  Arniches. 
These  are  the  fir^t  awards  of  this  new  Order, 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  created  an  officer  of 
the  Belgian  Legion  of  Honor,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  seventieth  birthday. 

The  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  Foundation 
Prize  for  the  be^  work  cementing  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  to 
Walther  Reinhardt  for  his  biography  George 
Washington.  Mr.  Reinhardt  is  the  German 
consul  in  Seattle,  Washington.  The  Founda¬ 
tion’s  similar  French  prize  to  Philippe  Sou- 
pault. 

The  City  of  Prague  Prize  for  Literature  to 
Benjamin  Klicka  for  his  novel  Bobrove. 

The  15.000  franc  Prize  of  the  Revue  Uni' 
verselle  to  Pierre  Gaxotte,  principal  editor  of 
Candide,  and  the  second  prize  of  5,000  francs 
to  Mme.  Claude  Saint- Andre. 

die  neue  linie  1 5,000  mark  novel  prize  divided 
as  follows:  Fir^  Prize  of  3,000  marks,  judges 
unable  to  reach  decision;  1,000  mark  second 
Prize  to  Pia  Kamper  of  Cologne  for  Der  Weg 
and  to  Kathe  Lubber t-Griese  of  Berlin  for 
Anna,  500  mark  third  Prize  to  M.  Q.  Starck 
of  Zurich  for  Geburt^agsgeschichte. 

The  State  of  Saxony  prizes  in  literature 
(500  marks  each)  to  Max  Barthel,  Friedrich 
Kurt  Benndorff,  Rudolf  Glaser,  Artur  A. 
Kuhnert  and  Franz  Kuhn. 

The  Kolonne  Lyric  Prize  to  Peter  Huchel  of 
Berlin. 

The  Grand  Prix  (10,000  francs)  of  the  Socie- 
te  des  Gens  de  Lettres  to  Mario  Meunier  for 
his  collected  works. 

The  Prix  Sylla  Monsegur  to  Francis  de 
Miomandre  for  his  translation  of  Miguel 
Angel  Anurias’  Legendes  du  Guatemala. 

The  10,000  franc  Prix  Lasserre  for  Literature 
to  the  poet  Jean  Royere  for  his  colledled  works. 

The  Prix  de  I’Enfance  to  Mme.  Marguerite 
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Reynier-Paget  for  her  manuscript  Lettres.  .  .  ., 
Andre  Doderet  for  L'Enfant  blesse  and  Pierre 
Richard  for  Ma  classe  et  moi.  Each  award  was 
for  2,500  francs.  The  Prize  is  awarded  to  a 
work  which  improves  education  through 
clarifying  the  mission  of  the  educator  and  the 
psychology  of  the  infant. 

The  Municipal  Awards  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
1931  as  follows:  Prose,  fir^  Prize  of  5,000  pesos 
to  Alfonso  Corti  for  Frangois  Villon:  su  vida 
y  su  obra;  second  Prize  of  3,000  pesos  to  Raul 
Scalabrini  6rtiz  for  El  hombre  que  eftd  solo 
y  esperai  third  Prize  of  2,000  pesos  to  Maria 
A.  Centrone  for  Momentos.  Poetry,  firA  Prize 
to  Eugenio  Julio  Iglesias  for  Ruta  de  Soledad; 
second  Prize  to  Augu^o  Gonzalez  Ca^ro  for 
En  el  Amor  del  viento;  third  Prize  to  Manuel 
Alcobre  for  Poemas  de  media  e^lacion. 

The  Mariana  de  Cavia  Prize  to  the  Spanish 
poet  Cesar  Gonzalez-Ruano. 

To  Gerhart  Hauptmann  the  Walter  Rathe- 
nau  Medal,  the  City  of  Frankfurt  Goethe 
Prize  of  10,000  marks. 

The  Academy  of  Science  of  Rome  Biology 
Prize  to  Paolo  Enriquez,  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna. 

The  Severine  Prize  of  5,000  francs  for  1931 
to  Mrs.  Helen  Zenna  Smith  for  her  transla¬ 
tion  of  So  ^uiet. 

The  Mondadori  Prize  of  5,000  lire  for  the 
lyric  to  Ugo  Betti  for  Canzonette. 

The  5,000  lira  Premio  Bagutti  to  Titta 
Rosa  for  Memorie  de  un  pittore  de  quadri 
antichi. 

The  10,000  lira  FauAo  Maria  Martini 
drama  Prize  to  Vitaliano  Brancati  for  Piave. 

The  Antico  Fattore  lyric  Prize  to  Eugenio 
Montale  for  La  Casa  dei  doganieri. 

The  Reale  InAituto  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed 
Arti  Premio  to  Mario  Massuchelli  for  his 
biography  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  Cartagena  Prize  for  the  be^  poem  on 
the  founding  of  the  Spanish  Republic  to  Luis 
de  Tapia. 

The  Prix  des  Vikings  to  Henri  de  Monfreid 
for  Les  Secrets  de  la  Mer. 

The  Literature  Prize  of  the  Deutsches 
Volkstheater  in  Vienna  to  Friedrich  Forster 
for  the  play  Der  Grave. 

The  5,000  franc  Cobo  Prize  of  the  Lyceum 
de  France  to  Pierre  Nourry  for  La  Souris  du 
“Solcil  Royal"  a  travers  la  marine  frangaise. 

The  Prix  Theophra^e  Renaudot  to  Phi¬ 
lippe  Heriat  for  the  novel  L'Innocent. 

La  Maison  de  Poesie  Prizes  as  follows :  the 
Prix  Petitdidier  ot  12,000  francs  to  Vincent 
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Muselli  for  his  colleAed  works;  the  Prix 
Emile  Blemont  of  5,000  francs  to  Raymond 
Gentry  for  Les  Chansons  de  la  Marjolainc;  the 
5,000  franc  Prix  Paul  Verlaine  to  Charles 
Grolleau  for  L'Etoile  et  le  Cypres;  the  5,000 
franc  Prix  Edgar  Poe  to  Leon  Decoris  for  Les 
Heures  platoniques. 

The  10,000  franc  Prix  des  Vignes  de 
France  divided  between  Paul  Fort  and  Antonin 
PerboSt. 

The  Prix  Sully-Prudhomme  to  Mile.  Mane- 
Louise  Bondat  for  her  volume  of  poems  Eve. 

The  regional  literature  prize  of  France  to 
J.  de  Pesquidoux. 

The  Prix  Popuh^te  of  5,000  francs  to  Jean 
Pallu  for  Port  d'Escale. 

The  Claire  Virenque  Foundation  Prize  to 
Mile.  Renee  Zeller  for  her  collected  works  and 
for  Sainte  Catherine  de  Sienne. 

The  8,000  lira  Premio  Viareggio  to  Antonio 
Foscdiini  for  his  novel  L'awentura  di  Villon. 

The  6,000  lira  Premio  Salvatore  Besso  for 
the  beA  work  on  Dante  to  Luigi  Pietrobono 
and  Giuseppe  Vandelli. 

The  10,000  franc  Prix  des  Poetes  to  M. 
Garret  for  his  manuscript  Reves  et  Voluptes. 

The  City  of  Munich  Prize  for  Literature  to 
Ruth  Schaumann. 

The  Leipzig  Poetry  Prize  to  Andreas 
Zeitler. 

The  2,000  mark  Prize  of  the  Psychologisch- 
a^hetische  Forschungsgesellschaft  of  Hamburg 
to  Albert  Thalhoff. 

The  1,000  franc  Prix  Rambert  to  Pierre 
Kohler  for  his  novel  Le  Coeur  qui  se  referme. 

The  Swiss  Schiller^iftung  Prize  of  i,cxx) 
francs  to  Crete  Auer  for  the  novel  Bonvouloir. 

The  Prix  Volney  of  the  In^itut  de  France 
to  Walter  von  Wartburg  for  Franzdsiches  Ety' 
mologisches  Worterbuch. 

The  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  Prizes  as 
follows:  Prize  of  the  President  of  the  Repubhc 
to  Erne^  Raynaud;  the  Chauchard  Prize  to 
Andre  Fontainas  and  the  Prize  of  the  Munici' 
pal  Council  to  A.  Mabille  de  Poncheville. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  Minerva  to  Mme. 
Marie'Paule  Salonne  for  her  fir^  novel  L'Age 
de  perle. 

The  Critique  litteraire  Prize  of  6,000  francs 
to  Gabriel  Brunot  for  Evocations  liaeraires. 
Three  ballots  were  required  and  on  the  third 
there  were  eight  votes  for  M.  Brunot’s  work, 
six  for  Jean  Prevo^’s  Les  Epicuriens  franqais 
and  one  for  Ramon  Fernandez’s  Andre  Gide. 

The  Grand  Prize  of  Colonial  Literature  of 
France  to  M.  Delavignette  for  Paysans  noirs. 
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The  Petit  Dauphinois  Prize  for  the  French 
Alps  to  Pierre  Dalloz  for  Hautes  Montagnes. 

The  Grand  Prix  des  Dix  of  Italy  to  Fau^ 
Terni-Cialente  for  the  novel  J^atalie. 

A  ▼  A 

The  fir^t  exhibition  of  the  1931  Fifty  Be^ 
Books  of  Germany  was  held  during  November 
by  B.  We^ermann  Company  at  New  York 
City.  Forty  one  German  publishers  were 
represented  in  the  exhibition. 

The  publishers  of  Le  Carnet  Independant  of 
La  Panne,  Belgium,  announce  for  publication 
in  1933  an  Annuaire  de  la  critique  litteraire  et 
artiUique,  in  which  “any  writer,  painter, 
sculptor,  composer,  philosopher,  scenario' 
writer,  theater  director,  publisher,  may  present 
characteristic  press  notices  dealing  with  his 
works  or  publications,”  for  a  consideration  of 
45  Belgian  francs  the  halFpage,  somewhat 
lower  rates  if  more  space  is  taken.  ^  1 

The  handsome  Caracas  weekly  Elite,  which 
although  primarily  a  “booster”  magazine  has 
literary  and  artiStic  preoccupations  as  well, 
issued  on  September  10  a  beautifully  lulls' 
trated  special  number  to  celebrate  its  eighth 
anniversary. 

Marc  Bernard  writes  of  Maxim  Gorky,  in 
Monde,  Paris:  “Je  tiens  Maxime  Gorki  pour 
le  plus  puissant  ecrivain  de  notre  epoque.  .  . 

II  eSt  des  ecrivains  botaniStes,  mineralogiStes, 
peintres,  savants,  musiciens,  philosophes:  ® 
Gorki  eSt  un  ecrivain.  .  .  II  cree  de  la  vie.  .  ^ 

It  IS  encouraging  to  read  the  foreign  press 
and  learn  that  these  glorious  United  States  of  j 
America  have  no  monopoly  of  futility.  The  ' 
Catalan  Ricard  Ordines  has  won  great  fame  , 
in  the  Peninsula  by  writing  the  entire  conAitU'  ' 
tion  of  the  Catalan  Republic  on  a  cigarette  [ 
paper.  It  took  him  twelve  hours. 

El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo,  the  publication  of  liter'  I 
ary  and  bibliographical  information  issued  by 
the  Secretaria  de  Educaci6n  Publica  in  Mexico  j 
City,  prints  in  its  July  number  a  valuable  | 
direcftory  of  French  writers  and  arti^s.  | 

Jorge  Cue^  has  launched  in  Mexico  City 
a  literary  and  critical  magazine  called  Examen. 
He  has  as  collaborators  Salvador  Novo,  Alfon' 
so  Reyes,  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  and  other 
writers  of  prominence. 

J^ervio  of  Buenos  Aires  is  conducting  a 
symposium  of  opinions  from  eminent  persoiv 
alities  from  all  over  the  world  on  the  que^ion: 
What  is  the  role  of  America  (South  and 
North)  in  the  synthesis  of  universal  culture? 
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(This  section  carries  notes  on  a  number  of 
recent  books  which  are  widely  discussed  or 
which  seem  to  merit  special  attention.  They 
are  arranged,  not  by  language  as  in  the  other 
review  sections,  but  by  subjedt-matter). 

PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  Odtave  Homberg.  S.  O.  S.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1932.  15  francs. — This  is  the  sort  of  book 
which  makes  miserable  the  American  who 
would  hone^ly  like  to  promote  friendship  with 
the  French,  for  it  displays  all  the  wor^  of  the 
alleged  Gallic  quahties:  insularity,  self-right' 
eousness,  condescension,  not  to  mention  down¬ 
right  ingratitude.  The  author,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  devoted  a  bcxik  to  denouncing  LTmpe- 
riaUsme  americain,  is  a  follower  of  M.  Andre 
Tardieu,  and  has  held  important  positions  in 
the  field  of  public  finance,  which  have  left  him 
with  little  respedt  for  any  nation  save  his  own. 
His  digress  signal  in  the  present  crisis  is  not 
diredted  toward  Americans,  whose  “incurable 
egoism”  he  blames  for  the  “unbelievable 
economic  excesses”  which  have  upset  the 
world,  but  toward  those  choice  spirits  who 
aspire  to  lead  France  (and  thus  Europe  and  the 
re^  of  the  world)  out  of  the  chaos  which  con¬ 
fronts  her.  His  analysis  of  the  troubles  growing 
out  of  the  war  is  a  typical  chauvini^  perform¬ 
ance:  Germany  should  have  been  crushed. 
Marshal  Foch  should  not  have  been  con- 
brained  by  the  Fourteen  Points;  Wilson  and 
Lloyd  George  between  them  ruined  the  peace, 
although  Clemenceau  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
the  blame  for  being  so  hard  on  Aubria- 
Hungary  that  Germany  was  allowed  to  get 
off  too  easily!  Even  then,  one  gathers,  all 
might  not  have  been  lob  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  outrageous  and  insolent  condudt  of  the 
Americans  of  the  Coolidge  and  Hoover  era, 
who  are  charitably  depidted  as  tadtless  parve¬ 
nus  drunk  with  wealth.  Americans  are  to 


blame  for  coming  to  France  in  such  incredible 
numbers  that  the  French  forgot  their  proverbial 
prudence  in  entertaining  them,  and  now,  of 
course,  they  are  at  fault  for  baying  away  in 
droves.  France  alone,  in  a  naughty  world, 
has  displayed  all  the  economic  virtues,  and 
now  finds  herself  threatened  by  the  miscon- 
dudt  of  the  reb  of  humanity.  Yet  the  author 
cannot  but  recognize  the  need  of  a  remedy  on 
the  grand  scale,  which  he  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ingly  attaches  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
form  of  a  “gendarmerie  internationale”  similar 
to  that  advocated  by  M.  Tardieu.  Unhappily 
he  calls  for  solidarity  on  terms  which  are  leab 
likely  to  make  it  possible.  For  Russians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Itahans,  Americans  and  such  bubbornly 
insib  upon  being  themselves  inbead  of  be¬ 
coming  truly  human,  that  is,  French. — Harold 
A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 

•  Dr.  Karl  Jaspers.  Die  geiStige  Situation  der 
Zeit.  Leipzig.  Goeschen.  1932. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  forceful  httle  volume  is  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
and  is  perhaps  beb  known  for  his  Psychologic 
der  Weltanschauungen^  1919-  He  barted  out 
as  a  budent  of  medicine,  specializing  in  psy¬ 
chiatry.  His  Allgemetne  Psychopathologie,  1913, 
is  widely  known  among  budents  of  that  field. 
Jaspers,  then,  is  the  scientib  turned  philos¬ 
opher.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  in  mind.  For  in 
dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  the  individual 
mind  as  well  as  with  those  of  human  relations, 
he  came  early  to  recognize  the  limitations  of 
the  methods  of  the  exab  sciences.  In  other 
words,  he  belongs  to  that  school  of  modern 
thinkers  who  have  fallen  back  on  the  methods 
of  the  abbradt  sciences  (“Geibeswissenschaf- 
ten”),  intuitive  underbanding. 

Die  geiilige  Situation  der  Zeit  is  not  bridtly 
a  scientific  treatment,  although  it  is  scholarly 
in  scope  and  rich  in  ideas.  It  is  rather,  a  con- 
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fession,  a  program,  a  prote^.  Like  so  many 
of  his  European  contemporaries  the  author 
finds  himself  engulfed  in  a  radically  different 
environment  from  that  which  he  has  accepted 
as  permanent  and  congenial.  For  this  new 
intangible  world  he  has  chosen  the  “Apparat” 
which,  if  we  underj^tand  him  correiilly,  em- 
braces  all  the  forces  that  are  behind  this  new 
order  of  things.  By  this  colletAive  term,  he 
means  that  impersonal,  irresponsible,  un- 
fathomable  something  which  has  come  to 
affecil  our  lives  as :  democracy,  induAry,  etc  — 
that  mechanised  environment  of  ours  which 
does  not  treat  us  as  individuals  but  as  particles 
of  a  larger  body,  the  incongruous  masses. 
Everywhere  Masses,  Mass'produdtion,  Mass- 
consumption,  Mass'philosophy ! 

Jaspers,  however,  is  a  pronounced  individu' 
ali:>t,  a  disciple  of  Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard. 
The  latter’s  didtum:  “Only  the  subjective  is 
true,”  seems  convincingly  written  in  every 
line  of  this  challenge  to  the  blind  advocates 
of  collectivism.  The  true  source  of  this  denun' 
ciation  of  prevailing  tendencies  is  what  the 
author  himself  terms  “das  Ang^gefuhl,”  a 
feeling  of  anxiety.  His  proud  ari^ocratic  self 
is  threatened  but  demands  the  right  of  asser- 
tion.  These  lines  could  be  called  a  declaration 
of  the  independence  of  the  individual  mind  as 
agaiii'ft  the  great  levelling  tyranny  of  the 
democratic  forces  of  the  “Apparat.”  One 
innate  right  of  the  individual  no  power  can 
take  away  because  it  is  inherent  in  him;  that 
to  think  and  speculate  about  one's  ^tus  and 
if  one  so  chooses  to  differ  with  the  general, 
the  universal  view  of  the  masses.  This  right 
affects  the  very  exigence  of  the  self.  Jaspers 
does  not  mention  any  particular  government, 
although  one  feels  that  he  has  modern  Ger- 
many  in  mind  and  perhaps  an  anxious  eye  on 
Soviet  Russia;  neither  does  he  offer  any 
program  of  escape  other  than  the  appeal  to 
man  to  keep  on  thinking.  It  is  “Exi^enzphi- 
losophie”  as  he  calls  it,  that  raises  man  above 
the  unthinking  animal.  The  real  purpose  of 
this  little  book  then  is  couched  in  its  laA 
words  “den  Menschen  an  sich  selbA  zu  erin- 
nern,”  to  remind  man  of  himself.  This  appeal 
of  course  is  not  to  man  as  the  naturaliA  would 
see  him,  but  to  him  who  shares  in  the  inherit' 
ance  of  the  cultural  influences  of  Chri^ianity. 
Jaspers’  philosophy  is  transcendental.  Unlike 
Oswald  Spengler  he  assumes  an  aggressive  op' 
timi^ic  attitude.  To  all  who  would  under' 
^nd  the  refusal  of  Socialism  by  educated 
Germans  or  those  who  feel  the  danger  of  the 
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“Apparat”  in  their  own  life  this  little  volume 
will  be,  if  not  always  easy  reading,  certainly 
profitable. — Otto  H.  Boesser.  New  York  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Victor  Margueritte.  Debout  les  V wants! 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1932.  12  francs. — 

After  long  literary  achievement  Victor  Mar' 
guentte  turned  his  attention  to  the  paramount 
po^'war  world  que^ion:  permanent  peace. 
Is  it  possible?  How?  In  Debout  les  V wants!  he 
continues  work  already  begun  in  La  Patrie 
Humaine  and  }{on!  He  shows  how  wars  can 
and  mu^  be  immediately  eliminated,  which 
can  be  legally  and  easily  accomplished  by 
referendum  before  mobilization.  The  book  is 
an  appeal  to  every  individual  to  get  in  line 
and  demand  of  his  government  a  referendum 
in  order  to  check  the  holocaust  of  war  and  to 
fore^ll  the  wholesale  slaughter  by  chemical, 
bacteriological,  and  aeronautical  warfare,  the 
three  furies  certain  to  make  themselves  the 
deciding  factors  in  the  next  great  war.  M. 
Margueritte’s  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  in 
no  way  superficial;  the  book  is  thoroughly 
documented  and  his  information  is  practically 
always  fir^  hand.  Whether  we  agree  with  him 
or  not  we  mu^  admire  his  sincerity  of  purpose. 
— Jeannette  Alessandri.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

•  Dr.  Heinrich  Bauer.  Oliver  Cromwell, 

Em  Kampf  um  Freiheit  und  Diktatur. 

Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1932. — Cromwell  re' 
mains  an  enigma,  a  Grange  combination  of 
other'worldly  ec^asy  and  the  practical  quali' 
ties  of  the  military  man  and  man  of  affairs.  In 
him  raged  the  battle  between  religious  fanatiC' 
ism  and  individual  freedom,  between  iu  cdom 
and  dictatorship.  He  hoped  to  awaken  a  faith 
in  popular  sovereignty  only  to  curb  it  again  by 
the  mo^  ruthless  methods  when  it  reached  the 
extremes  of  the  Leveller  movement.  His  was 
the  conflict  of  a  ^rong  individuality  with  the 
mass  will  as  organized  in  political  parties, 
and  the  experiences  of  Cromwell’s  time  sug' 
ge^  Grange  parallels  with  our  own. 

Dr.  Bauer  has  developed  the  ^ory  of  Crom' 
weU’s  tempe^uous  career  with  dramatic 
effect  again^  the  complex  background  of 
external  and  internal  affairs  in  the  firA  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  comparatively 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  economic 
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forces  that  lay  behind  the  con^itutional 
druggies  of  CromweH’s  time.  Quite  properly, 
since  Cromwell’s  rise  was  based  on  his  mili' 
tary  success,  the  author  has  discussed  the 
mihtary  campaigns  of  the  English  Revolution 
in  great  detail.  Dr.  Bauer’s  method  is  that 
of  the  historical  psychologist,  who  tries,  by 
'  the  psychoanalytical  approach,  to  explore  the 
innermost  recesses  of  Cromwell’s  soul.  In 
conformity  with  the  tenets  of  the  rapidly 
growing  modern  school  of  biographical  writ¬ 
ing,  the  author  has  produced  a  romance,  rather 
than  old-fashioned  biography  or  history,  and 
thereby  he  has  made  his  book  extremely  read¬ 
able  and  dramatic.  Imaginative  descriptions, 
incidents  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  con¬ 
versations  (in  direcit  quotation)  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  for  dramatic  effedt.  The  blending  of 
romance  and  history  is  always  a  precarious 
adventure.  Dr.  Bauer’s  portrait  of  Cromwell 
IS,  as  far  as  the  important  features  are  con¬ 
cerned,  historically  sound,  and  moSt  of  the 
apocryphal  data  seem  to  fit  into  Cromwell’s 
later  development.  Nevertheless,  the  modern 
historian,  trained  in  the  exacting  school  of 
prolific  documentation  for  even  the  slightest 
fad,  will  be  irritated  by  fantastic  descriptions 
of  Cromwell’s  youthful  dreams,  his  premoni¬ 
tions,  long  soliloquies,  and  dramatic  apostro¬ 
phes  to  an  old  oak  tree.  Finally,  the  author 
seems  to  have  accepted  uncritically  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  accounts  of  Laudian  tortures  which 
made  the  rounds  in  England  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  —Carl 
Ohio  State  University. 

•  Frangois  Mauriac.  Commencements  d'une 
Vie  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  9  francs. — 
“The  Story  of  Bordeaux  is  the  Story  of  my 
body  and  soul,”  says  the  author  of  Gemtrix 
in  this  “first  and  laSt  chapter”  of  his  memoirs. 
For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  Mauriac 
lived  within  the  two  “Chinese  Walls”  of  his 
native  province  and  its  zealous  Catholicism, 
happy  at  times  in  both,  but  ever  yearning  for 
a  beyond  he  felt  powerless  to  reach.  Left  one 
of  five  fatherless  children  at  the  age  of  less 
than  two  years,  the  novelist  now  looks  back 
upon  a  childhood  filled  with  sadness  flowing 
from  a  sense  of  weakness  and  submergence  in 
the  group.  As  to  thousands  of  children  before 
and  since,  “everything  appeared  to  be  beyond 
his  powers.”  His  environment  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  pious,  and  he  remains  full  of  admiration 
for  many  of  the  Marianites  who  were  his 
educators.  A  red  label  on  the  book’s  cover 


shrieks  “Clonfidence  de  Mauriac,”  but  the 
book  has  no  scandalous  secrets  to  reveal,  quite 
the  contrary.  An  intere^ing  comment  on  Mau- 
riac’s  early  ta^te  for  self-analysis  as  fore- 
caAing  his  hfe-work  is:  “Aimer  a  se  regarder 
souffrir,  signe  evident  de  vocation.”  Readers 
of  his  novels  will  find  described  many  of  the 
localities  of  the  author’s  childhood  and 
adolescence  which  appear  in  his  books.  In 
fadt  the  memoirs  of  a  provincial  and  descriptive 
noveli^  add  little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
which  may  be  gained  from  his  writings;  for, 
as  Mauriac  himself  remarks:  “Seule,  la  fidtion 
ne  ment  pas.” — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Achille  Ratti  (Pio  XI).  Scritti  ^orici.  In- 
troduzione  di  Paolo  Bellezza.  Firenze.  Li- 

breria  Editrice  Fiorentina.  1932.  35  lire. — 
These  twenty-seven  essays,  representative  of 
the  present  Pope’s  mo^  scholarly  and  scientific 
writings,  take  us  back  to  the  period  of  his 
career  when  he  was  identified  with  the  Am¬ 
brosian  Library  of  Milan;  and  they  delineate 
for  us  the  mind  of  one  who — though  circum- 
^nces  elevated  him  to  the  Pontificate — by 
intelledtual  endowment  and  enthusiasm  will 
at  heart  ever  remain  the  apoAle  of  learning. 

The  di^inguished  Manzoni  scholar  Paolo 
Bellezza  (long  associated  with  Mons.  Ratti  in 
Milan)  contributes  by  way  of  introdudtion  one 
of  the  mo^  intere^ing  components  of  the 
volume,  a  survey  of  “The  literary  and  scientific 
works  of  Achille  Ratti,”  a  clear  delineation 
of  the  scholarly  attributes  of  the  Pope’s  char- 
adter. 

The  fir^  essay  La  Chiesa  Ambrosiana,  (con' 
^ituting  a  quarter  of  the  volume)  contains  a 
Audy  of  the  mediaeval  religious  brotherhood 
e^blished  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan  by  St. 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan  between  386  and 
389  A.D.  under  whose  leadership  was  con- 
^rudted  the  basilica  of  Sant’Ambrosio,  the 
moA  important  mediaeval  building  in  Lom¬ 
bardy.  In  the  balance  of  the  book  are  reproduced 
a  series  of  briefer  interpretations  dealing  with 
the  life  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  and  allied  topics. 
— The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anaca- 
pri,  Italy. 

•  Albert  Schweitzer.  Aus  meinem  Leben 
und  Denizen.  Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner.  1932. 

5  and  6.50  marks. — Readers  of  reviews  have 
a  right  to  be  wary  of  superlatives.  Too  many 
great  poets  are  discovered  every  day,  too 
many  epoch-making  books  praised  beyond 
measure.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  help  beginning 
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my  review  with  the  confession  that  I  have 
read  few  books  which  have  made  upon  me 
such  a  profound  impression  and  which  have 
left  me  with  such  a  feeling  of  shame  for  our 
“ink'spilling  century.”  It  is  not  the  great 
scholar  in  materia  philosophica  and  theologica, 
not  the  sound  and  recognized  expert  in  organ 
building,  not  the  self  sacrificing  physician,  not 
the  gifted  Bach  player  (whom  I  know,  at  lea^, 
from  his  phonographic  renderings),  not  the 
discriminating  and  sympathetic  Bach  editor, 
it  is  not  even  the  almo^  miraculous  combina' 
tion  of  all  these  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments  that  have  touched  me  so  profoundly,  but 
the  human  simplicity,  veracity,  courage,  hum¬ 
bleness,  and  capacity  for  loving  devotion  which 
speaks  to  my  heart  in  every  sentence  of  this 
unassuming,  yet  overpowering  account.  Here 
IS  a  man  endowed  with  a  capacity,  an  intelledt, 
and  a  personality  of  rare  occurrence,  loved  and 
admired  by  men  who  are  able  to  judge  him 
as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  his  various 
fields  of  activity — who  turns  his  back  on 
the  hu^le  and  bu^le  of  our  civilization  and 
goes  to  Africa  in  order  “to  save  old  niggers 
as  he  had  saved  old  organs  in  Europe.”  And 
he  does  it  not  from  a  negative  feeling  of  disguA 
with  an  hypertrophic  civilization,  not  with  a 
comforting  emotion  of  personal  heroism  and 
bravery,  but  with  a  clear  and  serene  convidtion 
that  responds  to  the  call  of  a  leader  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work :  “Menschen,  die  auf  den  Wink 
des  Mei^ers  einfach  mit:  Herr,  ich  mache  mich 
auf  den  Weg,  antworten,  dieser  bedarf  die 
Kirche.” 

What  irony  that  this  apo^le  of  brotherly 
love  should  be  prevented  through  the  war 
from  carrying  on  his  philanthropic  work,  that 
he  should  be  interned  in  the  Pyrenees;  that 
this  emissary  of  peace  should  come  home  to 
find  his  native  Alsace  torn  by  French  and 
German  bomb  shells.  And  how  Grange  that 
for  a  time  he  should  be  entruAed  with  a  vicari¬ 
ate  from  which  his  predecessors  were  dis¬ 
missed,  the  one  by  the  French  authorities  on 
account  of  German  leanings,  the  other  by  the 
German  authorities  on  account  of  French 
leanings. 

At  present  Schweizer  is  back  at  his  po^ 
in  Lambarene,  working,  thinking,  writing. 

“Two  experiences,”  we  read  in  his  Epi¬ 
logue,  “caA  their  shadows  upon  my  exigence; 
the  one  is  the  evidence  that  the  world  is  in¬ 
explicably  and  my^riously  replete  with  suf¬ 
fering;  the  other  that  I  was  born  into  a  time 
of  spiritual  decline.  Both  I  have  overcome 
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through  thinking,  which  led  me  to  the  ethical 
positive  acceptance  of  world  and  life  through 
a  reverence  for  life.  In  it  my  life  found  lability 
and  diredlion. 

“Thus  1  ^and  and  work  in  the  world  as  one 
who  endeavors  to  lead  mankind  toward  in¬ 
wardness  and  improvement  through  thinking. 
— The  seed  of  scepticism  has  germinated.  ' 
Modern  man  no  longer  possesses  spiritual  self 
confidence.  Behind  a  self  assured  ability  for 
material  achievement  he  has  become  a  bunted 
creature,  since  he  makes  no  use  of  his  ability 
to  think . 

“But  because  I  tru^  in  the  power  of  truth 
and  reason,  I  believe  in  the  future  of  mankind. 
Ethical  positive  acceptance  of  world  and  life 
contains  optimistic  volition  and  hope  as  powers 
not  to  be  loSt.  Nor  does  it  fear  to  recognize  sad 
reality  as  it  is.” 

Who  can  help  lead  us  toward  our  upward 
path  if  not  such  a  man? — Emft  Feise.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

•  Karl  Silex.  Patriot  MacDonald.  Der  Ro- 
mantiker  von  Downing  Street.  Hamburg. 
Hanseatische  VerlagsanStalt.  1932.  3.80  and 
4.80  marks. — That  somber  American  Cato, 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  wrote  of  J.  Ramsey  | 
MacDonald  in  January,  1924,  “Of  all  the 
public  men  I  have  known  and  observed  in 
twenty-seven  years  of  journalism,  it  seems  to 
me  I  have  known  none  other  as  firmly  rooted 
in  the  bedrock  of  principle  and  character.”  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  Mr. 
Villard  would  Still  subscribe  to  that  Statement 
In  any  case,  the  estimate  of  Mr.  MacDonald 
which  that  other  open-eyed  and  plain-spoken 
journalist,  Karl  Silex,  has  incorporated  into  this 
volume,  with  a  preface  dated  February,  1932, 
is  one  which  the  Scotch  Statesman  can  be  proud 
of.  There  are  pages  of  scathing  criticism.  Mac¬ 
Donald  has  been  careless,  he  has  been  un¬ 
practical,  he  has  been  sentimental  and  rhetor¬ 
ical,  he  has  been  Stubborn  and  intolerant,  he 
has  been  uncandid,  he  has  been  guilty  of  sharp 
practice.  But  “his  personality.  .  .  (has  blown) 
like  a  fresh  wind  through  the  cabinets  of  the 
world-capitals.  .  .  setting  the  duSt  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics  awhirl  like  a  purifying  thunder¬ 
storm.”  Composed  for  the  moSt  part  in  a  tone 
of  unsparing  objectivity,  Silex  is  moved  every 
now  and  then  to  such  a  burst  of  enthusiasm 
as  this.  He  has  written  a  ccxiler  bcx)k  than 
Mary  Agnes  Hamilton’s  or  Tiltman's;  withal 
a  very  readable  one,  handling  the  man  as  well 
as  the  Statesman,  handling  the  man  as  a  matter 
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J  of  fa<A  with  more  assurance  than  the  ^tesman, 
since  “His  thoughts  and  theories  are  not  so 
y  important  as  his  personality  and  his  accom' 
plishment.”  But  as  he  draws  to  a  close,  Silex 
e  points  to  England’s  magnificent  opportunity 
I*  for  the  furtherance  of  world'peace,  and  cries: 
;•  “The  fighter  MacDonald  may  yet  become  the 
«  leader.  .  .  How  long,  Ramsey,  will  you  try 
(  our  patience?” 

^  Addressed  everywhere  implicitly,  and  in  a 

^  final  chapter  specifically,  to  a  troubled  and 

perplexed  Germany,  the  book  can  be  read  quite 
f  as  profitably  in  a  scarcely  less  troubled  and 
perplexed  America. — R.  T.  H, 

•  Pedro  F.  Vicuna.  Los  E^ados  Unidos. 

Pans.  “Le  Livre  Libre.”  1932. — As  a 
general  rule  Hispanic- American  writers  have 
exhibited  an  a^unding  lack  of  information 
concerning  the  chief  fadts  of  United  States 
hi^ry.  Sehor  Vicuna  himself  ^tes  that 
j  Chilean  ignorance  of  the  subjedl  is  fanta^ic. 
The  reason  is  not  hard  to  discover.  Mo^  of 

I  the  southern  writers  have  been  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  imperiahStic  phase  of  our  history, 
and  particularly  that  imperialism  that  has 
gobbled  up  goodly  parts  of  the  Hispanic 
j  world.  There  is  another  explanation.  We  have 
i  it  on  the  word  of  the  distinguished  Chilean, 
AguStin  Edwards,  who  writes  the  prologue, 
that  this  work  is  the  firSt  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Spanish  language.  For 
this  reason  and  because  the  book  is  written 
with  accuracy  and  understanding  of  the  main 
•  lines  of  United  States  development,  Sehor 
'  Vicuna’s  contribution  is  important.  He  hews 
p  close  to  the  conventional  interpretation  of  our 
J  history,  even  when  deahng  with  such  sore 
subjedts  as  our  policy  in  the  Caribbean.  Like 
the  great  majority  of  our  historians,  notoriously 
ignorant  of  Hispanic  history,  he  adopts  our 
f  point  of  view  and  mirrors  pleasantly  the  great 
good  we  have  done  those  backward  States  so 
fortunate  as  to  fall  within  the  orbit  of  our 
expansion. 

Comparing  the  volume  with  the  usual  text 
on  United  States  history,  Sehor  Vicuha  shows 
some  marked  points  of  superiority.  Familiar 
with  the  history  of  his  America,  he  Stands  on 
a  broader  foundation  to  estimate  the  interna¬ 
tional  importance  of  our  own  development 
I  than  the  average  native  writer,  particularly 
when  he  reviews  the  Colonial  period,  the 
Monroe  Dodtrine,  Imperialistic  America,  Pan- 
Americanism,  and  the  economic  Americaniza¬ 
tion  of  the  World.  His  observations  upion  the 


two  civilizations,  however,  do  not  have  the 
true  ring  of  an  Hispanic  writer.  His  decided 
Enghsh  leanings  have  permitted  him  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  England  and  to 
minimize  that  of  Spain  in  the  New  World. 
Finally,  the  warm-hearted  embraces  of  this 
Chilean  for  the  Colossus  of  the  North  seem 
further  explained  by  his  own  confession:  “By 
resisting  American  influence.  .  .we  Stamp  our¬ 
selves  as  a  satelhte.  .  .  of  Argentine  policy,  or 
better  said,  of  that  of  the  President,  Senor 
Don  Hipolito  Irigoyen.” — Alfred  Bamaby 
Thomas.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Henri  Bremond.  HiSloire  litteraire  du  sen' 

timent  religieux  en  France.  Vol.  X:  La 
Priere  et  les  prieres  de  I'ancien  regime.  Paris. 
Bloud  Gay.  1932.  40  francs. — Those  who 
know  the  previous  nine  volumes  of  Abbe 
Bremond’s  Hi£toire  litteraire  du  sentiment  reli' 
gieux  will  need  only  the  announcement  of  this 
continuation  of  his  great  work.  Those  who 
have  an  inStindtive  or  acquired  diStaSte  for 
the  literature  of  Catholicism  will  find  no  meat 
in  the  delicate  analysis  of  Strange  States  of 
soul.  Strange  preoccupations  of  fuSty  minds. 
There  should  be  many,  however,  to  delight 
in  the  admirable  Abbe’s  examination  of  a 
great  literature  unmentioned  in  our  manuals, 
a  world  of  the  spirit  co-exiStent  with  Moliere 
and  Voltaire,  and  socially  (if  not  artistically) 
more  meaningful. 

Abbe  Bremond  Studies  the  quarrel  of  the 
Vocal  Prayer  and  the  Mental  Prayer,  the 
liturgical  contributions  of  Letourneux  and 
others,  the  hymnology  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
the  new  litanies  and  manuals  of  devotion,  the 
many  works  in  the  diredtion  of  private  prayer, 
and  the  formulas  of  prayer  operating  in  the 
life  of  the  soul.  He  analyzes  and  expounds  with 
the  erudition  we  expedt  of  a  Member  of  the 
Academy,  the  spiritual  acuteness  of  a  great 
churchman,  and  the  witty  grace  of  a  French¬ 
man  dealing  with  matters  of  the  utmost 
seriousness.  There  is  even  laughter  in  this 
weighty  volume,  the  prieStly  humor  of  the 
redtory,  the  gayety  of  Saint  Francis.  How  de¬ 
lightful— and  how  apt— to  compare  the 
solemn  Arnauld  to  a  hunter  tossing  his 
cigarette  in  the  dry  Provencal  brush  and  three 
hours  later  cursing  in  a  frenzy  the  laggard 
firemen!  Or  to  say  of  Santeul,  an  asserted 
radical  of  hymnography:  “Ce  bouillant  pou- 
lain  ne  s’ecarte  jamais  de  la  piste  que  ses 
managers  lui  ont  d’avance  traced” 
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Teachers  of  French  literature,  unfamiliar 
with  the  subjedt  matter,  will  find  much  profit 
in  the  illu^rations  of  the  secular  habits  of 
mind  at  work  on  ecclesia^ical  literature.  Cen' 
tury  after  century,  the  corredlions  of  “ta^e” 
are  disavowed  and  scorned  by  the  following 
age.  We  too,  in  anoth>.r’s  time,  will  be  termed 
by  some  future  Abbe  Bremond  “pedantesques 
^toppeurs.” — Morris  Bishop.  Cornell  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Leon  Brunschvieg.  Pascal.  Paris.  Editions 
Rieder.  1932.  ao  francs. — If  for  no  other 
reason,  this  brief  biography  of  Pascal  in  the 
series  Maitres  des  Litter atures  deserves  com- 
mcndation  for  its  sixty  superb  heliogravure 
plates.  Few  writers  are  better  qualified  to 
make  an  climate  of  Pascal  than  is  the  dis' 
tinguished  Professor  Brunschvieg  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  who  has  issued  one  of  the  be^  modern 
editions  of  the  troublesome  Pensees.  His  ap' 
proach  is  naturally  more  scientific  than  theo- 
logical, — Pascal  the  mathematician  and  the 
physici^  ^ir  his  admiration  far  more  warmly 
than  Pascal  the  Janseni^  and  the  apologist  of 
“the  higher  reasons  of  the  heart."  Yet  the 
author  makes  none  of  the  common  attempts 
to  transform  Pascal  into  a  sceptic  or  a  free' 
thinker.  Pascal  burned  to  think  freely,  but  he 
was  sure  that  when  his  reason  led  him  away 
from  revelation,  there  muA  be,  somewhere, 
retraining  “reasons  which  Reason  knows  not." 
This  alleged  “inequality  of  level"  is  the  funda' 
mental  fadt  which  gives  the  Pascalian  apolo' 
getic  its  movement  and  life,  making  us  feel  that 
“it  IS  impossible  for  us  to  give  up  in  despair.” 
Professor  Brunschvieg  fortunately  makes  no 
attempt  to  etablish  anything  more  than  a 
psychological  consitency  in  Pascal's  indefat' 
igable  efforts  to  penetrate  the  fatnesses  of 
theological  metaphysics.  Certainly  the  only 
problems  Pascal  ever  solved  were  mathemat' 
ical  and  scientific;  but  he  helped  pose  many  in 
the  realm  of  religion  by  his  insitence  on  tick' 
ing  to  his  faith,  not  on  the  basis  of  an  alleged 
rational  theology,  but  because  of  a  convidtion 
that  both  belief  and  knowledge  are  sur' 
rounded  by  a  vat  unknown  region  of  which 
belief  gives  the  better  account.  No  tudent 
of  William  James  or  of  his  father  Henry 
James,  Senior,  incidentally,  can  afford  to 
overlook  Pascal.  The  book  contains  a  short 
bibliographical  note. — Harold  A.  Larrahee. 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


TRAVELS 

•  Concha  Espina.  Singladuras.  .  .  (Viaje 
amencano).  Madrid.  Renacimiento.  1932. 

— Here  is  the  eagerly  awaited  book  from  the 
pen  of  Spain's  foremot  contemporary  woman 
novelit  in  which  she  sets  forth  in  her  own 
inimitable  way  the  impressions  of  her  Amei' 
ican  trip  during  the  summer  of  1929 — when 
she  came  to  the  United  States  as  Visiting 
Professor  from  Spain  to  the  Spanish  School  in 
Middlebury  College  (Middlebury,  Vermont). 
Into  the  pages  of  Singladuras  she  has  woven  a 
mo^  intere^ing  and  intimate  record—  with 
that  keen  penetration  of  hers  that  goes  deep 
down  into  things.  On  one  page  she  pays 
tribute  to  the  lovely  Cuban  landscape,  on 
another  to  the  peace  of  the  quiet  Vermont 
countryside,  and  elsewhere  she  records  her 
impressions  of  the  noise  and  clamor  of  New 
York  with  all  that  it  symbolizes  of  North 
American  life — both  the  good  and  the  bad. 
There  is  subtle  humor  in  many  passages;  but 
there  are  many  things  in  our  life  that  hurt  her 
deeply  sensitive  soul. 

After  reading  Singladuras  one  awaits  with 
more  eagerness  than  before  her  next  American 
volume,  Alas  y  leguas,  now  in  preparation. — 
Terrell  Louise  Tatum.  University  of  Chatta' 
nooga. 

•  Paul  Morand.  Air  indien.  Paris.  Grasset.  j 
1932.  15  francs. — Paul  Morand  over  the  i 

Andes  by  airplane.  Indian  air,  thin  air  of  the 
Cordilleras;  Indian  song,  song  of  a  silent, 
ancient  people.  From  Buenos  Aires  to  Northern 
Chile,  from  Santiago  to  Lima  through  the  land 
of  the  Incas  and  the  Conqui^tadores,  from  the  ) 
Peruvian  coa^  to  the  Canal  Zone,  from  j 
France  Field  to  New  Orleans,  we  live  with  j 
Paul  Morand  the  mo^  vivid  adventures.  The  - 
wonderfully  compad:  and  concrete  metaphors  j 
which  we  have  come  to  exped  from  the  author  ^ 
of  I'Europe  galante  are  a  continuous  delight  to  j 
mind  and  senses.  (Here  is  Pizarro  in  his  tomb  ' 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Lima;  “Dans  un  cercueil  de 
marbre  blanc,  j'entrevois  son  squelette  comme 
un  fagot  de  racines  de  bruyeres  et  sa  tete  de 
rechange  raccommodee  avec  du  fil  de  fer”). 
Three  pilgrimages  to  the  mythical  tombs  of 
three  literary  shadows  dear  to  French  hearts 
punduate  the  way:  Loti's  Ramuntcho  in  the 
Argentinian  pampa,  Merimee's  Perichole  in 
old  Lima  and  Prevod's  Manon  in  the  “vade 
plaine"  of  Lower  Louisiana.  Paul  Morand, 
mod  modern  of  all  travelers,  keen  eye,  sym 
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thetic  mind,  with  Michelet’s  imagination  and  a 
^yle  all  his  own,  has  given  us  in  Air  indien 
his  beA  book  of  travel. — A.  P.  Pelmont.  Cornell 
University. 

LITERATURE 

•  Gabriel  Brunot.  Evocations  litteraires.  Pa- 
ris.  Nouvelle  Librairie  frangaise.  1932. 
15  francs. — A  collecftion  of  critical  essays, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Mercure  de 
France  on  the  occasion  of  anniversaries  and 
for  this  reason  called  “evocations.”  They  deal 
with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Bossuet,  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Renan.  The  author 
shows  himself  equally  competent  to  treat  such 
divergent  personalities  as  Bossuet  and  Renan 
and  is  so  impartial  in  his  judgments  that  he 
leaves  the  reader  guessing  as  to  his  own 
theological  and  political  preferences  and  pre' 
judices.  Although  coming  from  a  university 
man,  these  critical  essays  cannot  be  classed 
under  what  the  professional  French  critics, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  condescension  and 
derision,  generally  call  “la  critique  universi' 
taire.”  They  are  far  from  dogmatic  in  tone  and 

[really  belong  to  what  is  denoted  as  impres' 
sioni^ic  criticisms.  As  M.  Andre  Bellessort, 
who  has  prefaced  the  book,  well  points  out, 

I  the  intere^  in  the  judgments  passed  by  M. 

I  Gabriel  Brunot  on  these  five  great  writers 
:  of  the  paA,  lies  primarily  in  the  personality 

I  of  the  critic  himself,  who  reveals  himself  to  us 
by  imparting  to  us  the  thoughts  and  impres' 

'  sions  which  the  works  of  others  have  called 

(forth  in  him.  The  author,  however,  has  such 
a  penetrating  insight  into  the  characters  of 
^  the  writers  he  discusses  that  he  brings  them 
t  back  to  life  for  us.  His  essays  are,  therefore, 
rightly  called  evocations.  In  his  Lettre  sur  la 
Critique,  which  forms  the  conclusion  to  the 
1  book,  the  author  discourses  on  the  art  of 
'  criticism  and  shows  what  a  difficult  task  this 
f  humbled  of  the  literary  arts  really  is. 

I  The  book  won  the  “Grand  Pnx  de  la  critique 
j  litteraire”  for  1932. — Maximilian  Rudwin. 
University  of  Wyoming. 

•  Emil  Ermatinger  Hrsgr.  Durch  Aufkjd' 
rung  zur  wahren  Menschlichl^eit.  (Deutsche 
Liter atur  in  Entwicl^ungsreihen.  Reihe  Klassi}{, 
r  Bd.  2).  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1932.  7.50,  9  and  15 
t  marks. — This  volume  is  devoted  to  Lessing 
and  Herder  and  contains  the  former's  T^athan 
der  Weise  and  Erziehung  des  Menschengc' 
schlechts  (pp.  47'2io),  and  three  of  Herder’s 
minor  works;  Lessings  Tod,  Gott — Einige  Ge' 


sprdche,  Ueber  die  menschliche  Unfterblichl{eit 
(pp.  211-321).  Notes  occupy  pp.  322-329,  and 
the  very  excellent  introduction,  which  covers 
the  hiAory  and  significance  of  the  works  given 
and  places  them  in  their  age  and  in  the  lives  of 
their  authors,  extends  over  pp.  5-45,  almo^ 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  writers.  Space 
here  does  not  allow  any  fuller  consideration 
of  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  contents 
of  this  book,  which  possesses  in  general  the 
excellence  that  characterizes  the  entire  series 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  I  would  only  remark 
that  the  introduction  seems  conceived  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  reader  who  has  the 
entire  series  before  him  and  can  therefore  pass 
back  and  forth  from  volume  to  volume.  In 
short,  I  miss  somewhat  the  e^ablishment  of 
connections  from  this  book  to  those  which 
precede  and  follow  it  in  the  same  series. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  indice  Literario  (Archivos  de  Literatura 
Contemporanea),  Madrid.  Centro  de 
E^udios  Hi^oricos.  Ano  i,  num.  i,  Junio, 
1932.  Ten  numbers  in  the  year.  12  pesetas 
annually.  Single  copies  1.25  pesetas. — The 
Centro  de  E^udios  Hi^toricos  of  Madrid  has 
founded  a  new  department  dedicated  to  the 
^udy  of  contemporary  Spanish  literature. 
Don  Pedro  Salinas,  member  of  the  Centro, 
professor  of  contemporary  literature  in  the 
courses  for  foreigners  conducted  by  this  inAi- 
tution  and  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Madrid,  himself  a  poet  of  the  new 
generation,  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
new  department. 

This  section  of  the  Centro  has  ju^  issued 
the  fir^  number  of  a  monthly  review  devoted 
to  centemporary  Spanish  letters.  It  has  an 
excellent  article  on  Federico  de  Onis’  recent 
book  Ensayos  sobre  el  sentido  de  la  cultura 
espanola  (Madrid,  1932,  Publicaciones  de  la 
Residencia  de  E^udiantes),  followed  by  a 
review  of  Pio  Baroja’s  la^  two  novels.  La 
familia  de  Errotacho  and  El  Cabo  de  las 
Tormentas,  and  analyses  of  29  novels,  essays, 
plays  (in  book  form  as  well  as  those  presented 
on  the  ^ge),  poetry  and  historical  literature 
(Stories,  biographies  and  contemporary  themes), 
reproducing,  in  addition,  parts  of  the  weight¬ 
iest  criticisms  called  forth  by  these  works. 
All  this  is  prefaced  by  an  exposition  of  the 
work  planned  by  Indice  Literario.  This  publica¬ 
tion  undertakes  to  present  to  the  reader,  by 
means  of  short  reviews  and  summary  outlines 
of  each  book,  the  elements  of  criticism  con- 
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cerning  the  content  and  charadteri^ics  of 
contemporary  Spanish  hterary  production. 
It  will  also  give  information  of  the  mo^  import¬ 
ant  plays  presented  on  the  Spanish  ^ge. 
These  reviews  will  meet  the  conditions  of 
exactness,  fidelity  and  objectivity;  they  will 
be  free  from  personal  criticism  as  well  as 
from  any  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  works, 
the  only  attitude  with  which  the  Centro  de 
E^udios  Hi^toricos  believes  this  living  part 
of  literary  hi^ry  should  be  faced.  As  may 
be  seen,  this  review  will  be  exceedingly  useful 
and  has  long  been  needed.  It  will  be  mo^ 
valuable  to  the  hispani^  who  wishes  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  Spanish  literature  of  the  day. — 
Homero  Scris.  Madrid. 

ESSAYS  AND  VERSE 

•  Elie  Faure.  Decouverte  de  I'Archipel.  Pa¬ 
ns.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1932.  12 
francs. — M.  Faure  is  perhaps  be^  known  in 
this  country  for  his  sub^ntial  work  on  the 
Hi^ry  of  Art.  In  the  present  volume — num¬ 
ber  30  of  the  collection  Essais  Critiques,  he  has 
attempted  a  critical  and  semi-philosophical 
examination  of  the  “souls”  of  the  Jews,  the 
French,  the  English,  the  Germans,  the  Italians, 
the  Spaniards,  the  Russians.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  va^ness  of  the  subject  or  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  adequately  treated 
by  any  one  individual.  These  are  simply  more 
or  less  typical  French  essays  of  the  better 
class,  admirably,  if  somewhat  luxuriantly 
written,  sufficiently  profound  and  impressive 
at  fir^  glance.  What  is  principally  lacking  is 
originality  of  view-point  and  of  thought.  The 
author  too  often  adopts  the  conventional  con¬ 
ception  of  the  several  peoples,  e.g.  the  senti¬ 
mentality  of  the  Germans,  the  empiricism  of  the 
British,  and  elaborates  the  theme  at  length, 
permitting  his  subsequent  thinking  to  be  un¬ 
duly  colored  by  the  preconception.  The  mere 
form  of  the  several  titles  sugge^s  the  defect. 
For  example,  having  written  at  the  head  of  his 
essay,  “L’ame  espagnole,  ou  le  gout  de  la 
mort”  the  author  has  in  advance  committed 
himself  to  the  exposition  of  a  particular  thesis, 
— “Toujours  la  mort.  L’hi^toire  de  TEspagne 
eA  une  aspiration  porpetuelle  a  la  mort,”  and, 
in  some  degree  at  leait,  has  loA  sight  of  the 
infinite  complexity  of  that  which  makes  up 
what  we  may,  perhaps,  by  a  sort  of  pxetic 
lie  mac,  call  the  “soul”  of  a  pee  p  le. — A.  L.  O. 


•  Poesia  espanola.  Antologia  1915-1931.  Co- 
leccion  de  Gerardo  Diego.  Madrid.  Signo. 
1932.  15  pesetas. — This  is  an  anthology  which 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  friendly  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  with  such  of  his  poet 
friends  as  are  of  a  similar  mind  in  regard  to 
the  func^tion  of  pcetry.  It  is  not  a  complete 
or  an  impartial  anthology  but  the  reader  none 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
newer  pxets  will  not  quarrel  with  whatever 
sins  of  omission  it  may  h?vr;.  Rather  will  he  be 
grateful  for  the  opporti  offered  in  its  ^00 
pages  to  ^udy  some  of  t.  present  tendencies 
in  Spanish  verse.  The  des.  for  a  new  art,  for 
a  renovation  of  literary  lorms  so  manifeA 
throughout  the  world  during  the  laA  decade 
has  found  a  very  favored  outlet  in  Spain  in 
the  field  of  pxjetry.  Since  1919  there  has  appieared 
a  new  group  of  Spanish  pxjets  of  decided 
merit.  Pedro  Salinas,  Gerardo  Diego,  Jorge 
Guillen,  Garcia  Lorca  and  Alberti  among 
others,  have  prcxluced  work  which  may  be 
considered  to  have  lading  value.  While  a 
common  aspiration  to  transform  literary 
expression  animates  the  new  generation  of 
pxaets,  the  individual  members  of  the  group 
follow  widely  disseminated  paths.  Spanish  1 
poets  of  a  given  generation  have  rarely  subor-  I 
dinated  themselves  to  a  common  mcxlel.  Each  * 
poet  of  merit  has  always  preserved  his  own 
piersonality,  his  own  accent  and  manner.  This 
IS  clearly  manifest  in  a  ^udy  of  the  present 
anthology  and  provides  its  greater  intereA. 

Much  of  the  p)oetry  is  fragmentary  in  char- 
aefter.  Much  of  it  is  of  complex  ^ruefture  and 
enigmatic  language,  the  heritage  of  Gongora, 
whose  influence  is  one  of  the  significant  faeftors 
in  the  new  period.  There  is  apparent  in  all  ' 
of  it  a  very  definite  trend  away  from  reality. 
This  trend  naturally  leads  to  ab^racil  creations 
not  always  easy  to  under^nd.  But  if  occa¬ 
sionally  the  reader  find  himself  baffled  in  his 
search  for  the  meaning  of  a  poem  he  will  none 
the  less  be  charmed  with  the  poetic  quality 
of  the  words  and  the  luminous  beauty  of  its 
images. 

Seventeen  poets  are  represented  in  the 
anthology.  In  addition  to  a  dozen  new  poets, 
five  are  of  the  generation  that  is  passing,  Una¬ 
muno,  Jimenez,  the  Machados.  One  admirable 
feature  is  that  each  poet  is  represented  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  poems  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  his  genius.  There  is  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  each  poet,  a  bibliography  of  his  worb 
and  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  pen  of  each  in  I 
definition  of  his  poetical  theory.  The  volume  j 
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13  unusually  well  edited,  printed  on  good  paper, 
adequately  bound  and  indexed. — May  Card' 
Tier.  University  of  Kansas. 

FICTION 

•  Emmanuel  Bove.  Un  Rasl{olnil{off.  Paris. 

Plon.  1931.  9  francs. — A  sad  te^imony 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  French  spirit  for 
probing  deeply  the  Russian  conscience.  Pub- 
lished  in  the  Chronique  des  Personnages 
Imaginaires,  the  book  seeks  Do^oyevskian 
parallel  in  the  weak  druggies  of  the  hero 
Changarnier  with  his  sickly  soul.  Changarnier, 
his  imagination  fired  by  the  revelation  of  a 
Granger  who  has  been  tortured  for  years  with 
the  knowledge  of  an  unexpiated  crime,  rushes 
off  from  his  companion  in  poverty,  Violette, 
to  surrender  himself  to  the  police  at  the  very 
moment  they  are  from  all  quarters  closing  in 
on  him.  Obsessed  with  the  thought  that  they 
will  not  credit  to  him  the  noble  intention  of 
voluntary  avowal,  and  infuriated  by  their 
disbelief,  he  becomes  maniacal  at  the  station. 
He  has,  however,  been  apprehended  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  is  definitely  not  culpable, — 
whatever  may  be  his  crime, — and  his  hy^eria 
has  been  so  great  throughout  the  scene,  that 
he  leaves  believing  he  has  been  judged  and 
been  found  to  merit  clemency. 

“Ils  ont  compris  qu’il  n’y  avait  rien  de  vuh 
gaire  en  mon  coeur,  que  si  j’etais  capable,  dans 
un  moment  d’oubli,  de  commettre  la  plus  ter^ 
rible  des  actions,  j’etais  capable  aussi  de  la  plus 
grande  purete.  ‘Suis  ton  chemin,’  m’a  dit  le 
commissaire  de  police.  Oui,  je  le  suivrai,  mon 
!  chemin.” 

'  Bove,  in  arranging  the  miscarriage  of  ju^ice, 

,  slyly  infers  how  the  whole  gamut  of  expiation 
I  re^s  in  an  idea,  and  if  Changarnier  believes 
I  that  ju^ice  has  washed  his  dirty  linen,  tant 
!  mieux. 

Changarnier  is  at  no  point  the  equal  of 
Raskolnikoff:  in  the  latter  we  have  breadth 
and  depth  and  tremendous  driving  force;  in 
the  former  we  see  the  mild  flurry  in  the  tea-- 
cup.  The  differences  are  as  vital  in  language 
as  they  are  in  concept:  French,  with  its 
lucidity  and  calm,  does  not  whip  easily  into 
the  froth  and  frenzy  that  makes  Russian, — it  is 
too  in^incft  with  logic  rather  than  with 
metaphysics.  Un  Ras^olnil(pff  is  the  slender 
feminine  hand  attempting  to  make  an  imposing 
fia.  As  satire,  it  is  passable. — -Angel  Flores. 
Cornell  University. 
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•  Jose  Lion  Depetre.  To,  leproso.  Madrid. 

Grifica  Universal.  (S.E.L.E.)  193a.  4  pesc' 
tas. — To,  leproso  is  one  more  chapter  of  the  au- 
thor’s  Mis  cacerias  en  Suramericay  Madrid, 
1931.  It  is  in  one  of  these  “cacerias”  in  the  Bra' 
zilian  fore^  that  he  finds,  in  an  Indian  settle' 
ment,  a  dying  Spaniard  attacked  with  It  prosy. 
Alone  and  forgotten,  all  the  dying  man  pos' 
sesses  is  an  old  copy  of  Don  ^uijote  on  whose 
pages  he  has  written  the  history  of  his  life 
and  his  experiences  as  a  leper,  first  in  Spain, 
then  in  Spanish  America.  This  history  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  author,  who,  now  that 
the  hero  is  dead,  edits  it  for  the  public.  One 
more  case  of  Cide  Hamete  Benengeli’s  author' 
ship?  It  is  possible;  yet  the  history — or,  if  you 
prefer.  Story — reads  in  many  respecils  like  a 
piece  of  personal  experience. 

It  is  not  merely  the  narrative  of  a  man 
afflicfted  with  the  terrible  disease  that  we  have 
in  this  book.  Theie  is  also  a  certain  philosophy 
involved  in  it  in  the  form  of  a  conflicit  between 
individual  freedom  and  social  control,  as  well 
as  one  more  lesson  of  human  experience 
teaching  us  how  illusory  are  man’s  hopes  and 
efforts  to  succeed  and  be  happy.  So  with  the 
hero  of  the  narrative,  who  after  Struggling  to 
make  a  position  in  life,  when  he  is  about  ready 
to  harvest  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  finds  that  he 
is  a  leper,  an  accursed  person,  and  a  social 
outcast. 

There  are  pages  in  the  book  that  will  make 
the  reader  shudder  with  horror.  Yet,  not  every' 
thing  is  so  gloomy  as  might  be  expedled.  There 
is  plenty  of  adventure,  entertaining  Stories, 
here  and  there  touches  of  humor,  and  even 
some  good  jokes.  The  pidture  of  the  hero,  his 
physical  suffering  and  his  spiritual  agony,  is 
vividly  rendered,  and  the  whole  case  is  an 
interesting  one  from  a  psychological  as  well 
as  from  a  social  point  of  view. — Cesar  Barja. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

•  Pierre  Hamp.  Me\toub.  Paris.  Flamma' 
rion.  1932.  12  francs. — The  sequel  to 
La  Laine,  Me}{toub  follows  the  fortunes  of 
Rene  Blanseau  to  Morocco,  where  he  con' 
tinues  to  grapple  with  problems — ch’efly 
brebicultural — pertaining  to  the  wool  industry. 
Unfortunately  for  American  readers,  his 
grappling  is  rather  verbal  than  physical,  and 
after  a  flimsy  plot  which  laSts  for  a  hundred' 
odd  pages,  the  book  degenerates  into  a  series 
of  interminable  conversations  which  purport 
to  reveal  the  Morocco  that’s  not  in  the  guide 
books.  As  one  of  the  charadters  expresses  it: 
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“Pensez'vous  qu’on  ne  fasse  au  Maroc  que  du 
tourisme  et  des  affaires?" 

The  French  reader,  of  course,  may  view  it 
differently.  With  his  pith  helmet  from  the  Ex' 
position  Colomale  ^ill  hanging  in  the  armoire 
and  Lyautey  reposing  on  the  library  table,  he 
may  be  entirely  fascinated  to  learn  what  Aeps 
are  being  taken  to  subdue  the  recalcitrant 
tribes,  to  admini^er  juAice,  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  syphilis,  and  to  breed  a  variety  cf 
sheep  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  garment' 
maker  and  meat'packer  alike.  And  certainly 
much  of  the  information  is  profoundly  in' 
tere^ing  even  to  American  readers.  But  it 
does  seem  that  M.  Hamp,  whose  real  skill 
flashes  out  time  and  again,  might  have  made 
a  somewhat  greater  attempt  to  ^eer  clear  of 
the  travelogue  technique  — Lewis  M.  Morton. 
University  of  Iowa. 

•  Werner  Jansen  Verratene  Heintat.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^rmann.  1932.  4.60  marks. 

— In  this  admirably  written  and  fascinating 
book  Werner  Jansen,  who  already  has  six 
hi^rical  novels  to  his  credit,  presents  an 
allegory  of  current  hi^ry.  He  tells  the  ^ory 
of  Saxony,  under  its  great  leader  Widukind, 
and  its  conquer  by  Charlemagne,  the  Frank: 
not  so  much  by  overwhelming  force,  however, 
as  by  dissension  among  the  Saxons  themselves, 
which  culminates  in  their  betrayal  by  one  of 
their  leaders,  Warin,  and  the  subsequent  execu' 
tion  of  over  four  thousand  prisoners  on  one 
dreadful  day  of  judgment.  There  are  note' 
worthy  portraits  of  Roland,  the  Paladin,  of 
Archbishop  Turpin,  of  Charlemagne’s  Fa^ra' 
da,  as  also  of  the  mighty  Saxon  Hucbald  the 
smith,  who  with  his  Herculean  club  mows 
down  his  enemies  like  so  many  thi^les.  A 
touching  lovC'^ry  brings  added  color  and 
points  the  tragedy,  since  the  lovers  both  die  on 
the  day  of  execution.  Striking  in  contra^  and 
effective  in  drawing  the  two  main  portraits, 
those  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Widukind,  the 
pagan,  who  nevertheless  frees  Roland  from 
captivity  to  warn  his  enemy  of  a  projedied  at' 
tack  on  his  life.  Roland’s  death  at  Roncesvalles, 
as  witnessed  in  a  vision  by  Charlemagne,  forms 
the  deeply  moving  climax  of  the  ^ory,  which 
ends  with  the  king’s  impulsive  embrace  of 
Widukind,  brought  before  him  as  a  prisoner, 
and  the  words:  “Weking*  Roland  i^  tot .  .  .’’ 
— Bayard  Morgan.  University  of  Wis' 

consin. 

•  Hermynia  Zur  Miihlen.  Das  Riesenrad. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1932.  3.50  and 


4.80  marks. —  Das  Riesenrad  is  a  Ending 
feature  of  the  German  fair'grounds  or  amuse- 
ment  park,  the  ascent  of  which  affords  the 
spectator  a  brief  view  of  the  surrounding 
world.  Thus  frail  little  Marieleine,  the  heroine 
of  this  charming  book,  who  tells  her  own  tale, 
surveys  for  a  space  the  great  world  of  which 
only  carefully  sele(fled  portions  have  found 
their  way  into  the  nunnery  in  which  she  has 
been  educated.  Slowly,  slowly  she  adju^s 
herself  to  this  Grange  environment,  and  from 
her  naive  accounts,  whose  deeper  significance 
she  is  far  from  realizing,  we  recognize  that 
it  is  a  depraved  and  sinful  world  into  w'hich 
she  has  come.  Father  and  mother  go  their 
devious  ways,  jarring  to  this  tru^ful,  sensitive 
child,  w'ith  her  implicit  faith  in  human  good- 
ness  and  hone^y.  A  fateful  relation  with  her 
mother  develops:  jealousy  of  the  daughter 
who  makes  her  old,  while  the  father  is  power- 
less  to  shield  her  against  the  mother’s  hate. 
Little  by  little  all  is  taken  from  her,  and  when 
she  discovers  a  lover  in  her  mother’s  bed, 
that  is  the  la^  ^raw':  she  dies  of  these  ter¬ 
rible  conflidts.  An  indictment  of  modem 
society,  clear-eyed  but  without  exaggeration 
or  bitterness.  A  book  that  swells  the  heart 
and  brings  tears  to  the  eyes. — Bayard 
Morgan.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Jose  Maria  Peman.  Volaterias.  Madrid. 

Grafica  Universal.  (S.  E.  L.  E.)  1932.  5 
pesetas. — A  delightful  book  of  short  Tories, 
sketches  and  essays,  a  pot-pourri  of  pictures 
and  themes  in  each  one  of  which  the  author, 
clever,  full  of  surprises  and  fairly  and  increas¬ 
ingly  witty,  aims  to  put  “a  drop  of  eternity.” 

The  fir^  part  of  the  book  is  rather  unin- 
tere^ing.  There  its  author  does  not  find  him¬ 
self.  Surrendering  to  the  ever  pervasive  in¬ 
fluence  of  Azorin  and  perhaps  to  that  of  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  he  tries  to  be  simple  in  the 
development  of  his  theme  and  easy  in  the  flow 
of  his  phrase,  but  succumbs  to  a  merely  clever 
and  superficial  sophistication.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  second  part,  where  the  author,  having 
gained  for  himself  a  serious  and  wholesome 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  short  Story,  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  creating  some  that  could  pass  as  little 
masterpieces  of  his  genre.  Such  Stories  as 
Un  cuento  nuevo.  La  senorita  maniqui,  El  ama 
seca,  El  send  Juan  y  el  send  marque.  La  base 
cuarta,  and  Un  descubrimiento  maritimo, 
reveal  an  author  capable  of  accurate  and  even 
brilliant  characterization,  of  concise  descrip¬ 
tion  and  of  incisive  critical  power,  tender  and 
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ju^,  even  if  skeptical  about  the  sincerity  and 
nobility  of  human  actions  and  purposes.  In 
Volaterias  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  short  ^tory  writer  in  the  making 
who  begins  his  career  knowing  what  his  goal 


is,  and  having  the  gift  of  light  and  entertaining 
humor. 

If  nothing  spoils  Peman,  he  will  be  the  one 
who  will  tell  us  what  hfe  is  in  Madrid,  the 
city  that  is  and  always  changes.  .  .  . — Carlos 
GarctU'Prada.  University  of  Washington. 


BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  bool{s  in  French,  see  “Head'Liners") 


•  Jacques  Delamain.  Les  jours  et  les  nuits 
des  oiseaux.  Pans.  Stock.  193a.  15  francs. 

— A  very  readable  book  on  some  of  the  less 
known  phases  of  the  natural  hi^ory  of  birds. 
To  the  reviewer  the  mo^  intere^ing  chapters 
were  those  dealing  with  the  periodical  in- 
vasions  of  Central  Europe  by  the  cross'bill 
from  the  coniferous  fore^s  of  North  Russia, 
and  by  the  canary  from  the  South.  The  rela' 
tions  between  birds  and  the  activities  of  man 
are  Pressed  throughout  the  book,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  library  of  any  nature  lover.  It 
is  of  intere^  to  note  that  the  series  of  which 
this  book  is  a  part  includes  French  translations 
of  such  English  classics  as  Hudson’s  Idle  Days 
in  Patagonia  and  The  T^aturaliU  in  La  Plata, 
Thompson'Seton’s  Lives  of  the  Hunted,  and 
various  works  of  Stewart  Edward  White, 
C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  William  Beebe  and  Martin 
Johnson. — A.  O.  W. 

•  Dr.  V  ictor  Pauchet.  L'Antomne  delaVie. 
L'Homnte  et  la  femme  a  I'dge  critique.  Paris. 
Oliven.  193a.  20  francs. — A  ^udy  of  the 
mental  and  physical  hygiene  necessary  to 
preserve  the  later  years  of  life  from  ill  health, 
and  to  enable  them  to  give  the  greater  enjoy' 
ment.  Dr.  Pauchet  writes  for  the  layman  and 
his  book  is  easily  under^cxtd  and  mo^  in' 
ftrudtive.  Dr.  Pauchet  is  the  famous  surgeon 
who  intrcxiuced  into  France  the  surgical  treat' 


ment  for  old  age  discovered  by  Doppler  of 
Vienna.  He  is  at  present  connected  with  the 
Hopital  Saint'Michel  in  Paris,  and  he  is  Presi' 
dent  de  la  Scx:iete  de  Medecine  de  Paris. 
L'Automne  de  la  Vie  is  the  la^  of  a  series  of 
books  written  by  Pauchet  to  guide  one’s 
mental  and  physical  hygiene  during  the  dif' 
ferent  ^ges  of  development. — Day  Morgenil' 
jerne.  Los  Angeles. 

•  Yves  le  Trocqueur.  La  Route  et  sa  Tech' 
nique.  Paris.  Alcan.  1931. — In  the  ^tudy 
of  the  road  as  such,  any  contribution  to  its 
hi^ory,  its  economics,  its  engineering,  or 
its  geography  is  worth  while.  The  present 
volume  deals  briefly  and  not  profoundly  with 
those  and  other  items  in  relation  to  the  roads 
of  France.  Out  of  the  Roman  road  sy^em, 
which  fell  into  decay  with  the  decline  of 
imperial  power,  the  modern  roads  of  France 
have  been  in  part  con^rudted;  if  individual 
roads  do  not  follow  the  Roman  ways  entirely, 
they  may  do  so  in  part,  or  they  may  run 
parallel  to  the  more  ancient  route,  utih'zing  the 
same  natural  features,  such  as  passes  and 
fords.  Road  building  material  is  discussed 
especially,  and  in  this  connexion  the  chief 
relations  to  geography  are  found,  for  the 
quality  of  roads  may  vary  with  the  quality 
of  local  road  building  material.  There  is  a  short 
secflion  on  adminiArative  and  pohce  features 
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of  the  road. — S.  D.  Dodge.  University  of 
Michigan. 

•  Nicolas  Berdiaeff.  Le  Chriftianisme  et  la 
lutu  des  classes.  Paris.  Editions  “Detnain.” 

1931. — Berdiaeff  has  been  living  in  Paris  since 
1914,  and  the  more  important  of  his  books, 
Un  nouveau  Moycn  Age,  L'esprit  de  Doiloiews' 
l{y,  Le  Marxismc  et  la  Religion,  De  la  dignite  du 
ChriSlianisme  et  de  I'indignite  des  Chretiens^ 
have  appieared  in  French  and  are  probably 
more  widely  read  in  that  language  than  in  the 
original  Russian.  In  this  little  volume  he 
returns  to  his  criticism  of  Karl  Marx,  “le  mai' 
tre  social  de  ma  jeunesse,  dont  je  suis  devenu 
aAuellement  Tadversaire  ideologique.”  He 
admits  the  necessity  of  ^udy  and  effort  for 
the  improvement  of  society  in  the  concrete, 
but  he  argues  eloquently  again^  the  class 
war.  If  these  ideali^s  who  hold  themselves 
above  the  melee  can  touch  men's  hearts,  they 
will  no  doubt  have  accomplished  more  than 
all  the  social  mechanics  who  tinker  at  specific 
evils.  But  men’s  hearts  are  hard. — *** 

•  C.  Bougie.  Socialismes  Franqais.  Du  "'So' 
cialisme  utopique”  a  la  "Democratie  indus' 

trielle."  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1932.  10.50 
francs. — This  is  a  timely  book  for  more  than 
one  reason;  in  the  fir^  place,  it  fills  a  long  felt 
need  for  a  fairly  short,  concise,  yet  authoritat' 
ive  and  reasonably  objective  hi^ry  of  social' 
i^ic  thought  in  France;  in  the  second  place, 
it  clearly  analyzes  the  relationship  between  the 
romantic  socio'cconomic  and  political  docitrines 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  socialism  that  sterns  from  Marx  and 
Engels;  in  the  third  place,  it  is  enormously 
useful  in  under^nding  the  political  as  well 
as  economic  aspedts  of  contemporary  French 
syndicalism.  Socialism,  as  we  use  the  term 
to-day,  is  ^ridtly  a  produdt  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  M.  Bougie^  however,  goes  back  to 
the  eighteenth  century  for  precursors  whom 
he  finds  among  the  philosophers,  Rousseau, 
Montesquieu  in  particular,  among  that  curious 
group  of  agrarian  economics,  the  Physiocrats, 
and  among  the  Revolutioni^s  of  ’89.  The  re^ 
of  his  book  is  the  ^ry  of  the  three  great 
movements  that  have  nourished,  and  ^ill 
nourish  to-day,  socialism  ideology  in  France: 
Saint'Simonism,  Fourierism  and  Proudhonism. 
One  could  expedt  no  less  than  this  thoroughly 
dependable,  well- written  ^udy  from  M.  Bou¬ 
gie,  who  is  one  of  the  world’s  foremo^  living 
sociologies. — M.  H. 
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•  Pierre  Coee.  Les  Grands  Marches  Fu 
nanciers:  Parts,  Londres,  ?^ew  Tor^.  La 
lutte  pour  la  Suprematie.  Paris.  Payot.  1932. 
20  francs. — Many  eudents  of  finance  and 
international  trade  will  be  intereeed  in  this 
book.  Excellent  eudies  have  been  made  of  the 
London  money  market,  but  Paris  as  a  great 
monetary  center  has  received  inadequate 
treatment  by  the  writers  of  English,  while  the 
New  York  money  market  is  a  comparatively 
recent  development. 

Even  before  the  World  War,  Paris  was  a 
great  monetary  center,  but  the  French  finan¬ 
cial  organization  was  mo^  favorable  to  long 
time  loans.  Russia  and  the  central  European 
countries  found  in  Pans  their  supplies  of  long 
term  capital.  Since  the  War,  monetary  condi¬ 
tions  in  France  have  been  mo^  favorable 
towards  the  development  of  Paris  as  a  mone¬ 
tary  center.  Acceptances  play  an  important 
part  in  the  French  credit  ^rudture,  while  the 
large  ^ock  of  gold  accumulated  by  France  has 
insured  the  ability  of  the  franc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ability  of  the  pound  ^erling  was 
in  doubt  after  1927.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  England  grew  ever  greater,  until  the  , 
depression  forced  England  off  the  gold  Aand- 
ard,  and  the  long  enjoyed  supremacy  of  the  ! 
London  money  market  was  lo^.  Between  the  J 
years  1914-1929,  the  United  States  changed 
its  position  from  a  debtor  to  an  important 
creditor  nation.  New  York,  very  suddenly,  | 
was  called  upon  to  become  a  monetary  center,  i 
An  acceptance  market,  supported  by  the  I 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  was  1 
developed  almo^  over  night.  Since  1929,  how¬ 
ever,  New  York  has  tended  to  decline  as  a  ' 
monetary  center.  | 

The  author  believes  that  Paris  is  defined 
to  become  the  monetary  center  of  Europe. 
New  York  will  probably  continue  to  occupy  , 
an  important  position  in  the  Webern  Hem¬ 
isphere.  However,  New  York  lacks  a  wide 
acceptance  market.  Moreover,  the  present 
ftatus  of  American  loans  abroad  will  probably  ! 
make  the  people  of  the  United  States  wary 
of  European  inve^ments  for  some  years  to 
come. — Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

•  Daniel'Rops,  Andre  Chamson,  Ramon 
Fernandez,  etc.  Le  Rajeunissement  de  la 
politique.  Paris.  Corr&i.  1932. — This  sympo¬ 
sium  is  both  significant  and  challenging.  I 
Composed  of  fourteen  essays  by  as  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  young  writers,  it  reflecits  the  grave 
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concern  of  the  generation  that  has  juA  come 
of  age  with  the  pohticai  problems  of  the  day. 
The  young  intellecftual- — philosopher,  poet  and 
man  of  letters — is  rejecfting  the  poA'war  ideo' 
logy  of  escape'from'reahty.  Parhamentary 
democracy,  wedded  to  plutocratic  induAriah 
ism,  is  momentarily  in  danger  of  wrecking  the 
tote.  The  intellecftual  mu^  face  the  fadt  square' 
ly  and  in  the  open,  if  only  to  save  himself  with 
society  as  well  ns  from  society.  Such  is  perhaps 
the  general  theme  of  Le  Rajeunissement  de  la 
politique,  though  the  variations  are  numerous 
and  of  considerable  diversity.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  DaniehRops,  Ramon  Fernandez  and 
Andre  Chamson  flay  both  politics  and  the 
intelledtual,  while  Jean  Maxence  and  Maurice 
Paz,  sociali^s,  appeal  for  direct  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  Andre  Wursmer  and  Thierry 
Maulnier  put  up  a  powerful  counter'attack 
by  drawing  on  a  pre'indu^rial  philosophy  of 
individualism;  and  finally,  Pierre  d’Exideuil 
insi^s  that  the  intellectual  build  up  a  political 
culture  that  will  tond  above  all  petty  chicanery 
and  will  be  a  contont  source  of  wisdom  and 
truth.  Le  Rajeunissement  de  la  politique  un' 
doubtedly  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
received  in  the  French  press. — M.  H. 

•  Daniel  Halevy.  Courrier  de  Paris.  Paris. 

^itions  du  Cavalier.  193a.  15  francs. — 
Between  1910  and  1930  Daniel  Halevy  con* 
tributcd  articles  and  letters  to  the  Revue  de 
Geneve,  a  publication  of  potowar  trends  which 
had  its  fling  during  a  period  of  only  ten  years. 
Certain  articles,  or  parts  of  them,  were  chosen 
in  order  to  give  unity  to  this  book.  To  these 
were  also  added  articles  contributed  to  La 
}iaci6n  of  Buenos  Aires.  Only  those  have  been 
selected  which  deal  with  the  progress  of 
thought  and  sentiment  of  FrancoGermanic 
relations. 

The  author’s  quick  panorama  of  European 
literature,  during  those  fruitful  years,  gives 
this  book  a  twofold  unity  and  intere^.  By 
following  the  evolution  of  international 
diplomatic  feeling,  simultaneously  with  the 
development  of  literary  prcxlucftions  and  in' 
novations,  he  has  made  a  critical  and  impartial 
review  of  a  world  of  Arife  and  readju^ment. 
He  shows  that  the  turmoil  caused  by  revolu' 
tion  againA  an  old  order  and  by  a  rapidly 
growing  Fascia  and  CommuniA  movement 
on  all  sides  of  the  ^ill  welhrouted  Republic 
of  France,  is  an  unmitokable  omen  of  a  new 
era. 
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The  hundreds  of  books,  writers,  and  poli' 
ticians  mentioned  will  furnish  a  considerable 
te^  of  the  reader’s  erudition  in  contemporary 
thought. — C.  A.  Choquette.  Colgate  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Adrien  Pommerol.  La  Responsabilite  Mc' 
dicale  devant  les  tribunaux.  Lille.  Le  Mer' 

cure  Universel.  1931.  18  francs. — The  vice' 
president  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  Lille  is  moved 
with  sympathy  and  indignation  at  the  miS' 
treatment  of  patients  by  careless  and  un- 
scrupulous  do(ftors,  and  at  the  difficulty  which 
they  frequently  experience  in  securing  legal 
redress.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the 
skilled  and  specialized  labors  of  the  physician 
can  in  many  cases  not  be  evaluated  by  a  lay' 
man,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  courts  should 
hesitate  to  condemn  a  reputable  scienti^  bc' 
cause  a  patient  suffers  injury  while  under  his 
care,  since  he  would  be  more  than  human  if  he 
were  infallible.  But  when  a  physician  does  less 
than  his  be^,  he  muA  be  held  accountable  for 
his  blunders;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  courts 
to  teach  unworthy  doAors  the  fear  of  God. 
M .  Pommerol  Judies  the  hi^ory  of  the  que^ion 
in  France  since  the  famous  1835  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  which  overthrew  for' 
ever  the  insolent  claim  of  the  medical  profes' 
sion  to  absolute  irresponsibility;  and  his  ex' 
hauAive  casc'method  examines  every  phase  of 
the  problem.  Every  angle  of  it  is  full  of  spines. 
One  of  the  mo^  curious  is  the  matter  of  pro' 
fessional  secrecy.  Writes  Dr.  Georges  Brouar* 
del: 

“Un  homme  meurt  subitepient  dans  la 
chambre  d’une  dame  chez  laquelle  il  n’aurait 
pas  du  se  trouver;  le  medecin  appele  doit  taire 
les  circontonces  dans  lesquelles  s’e^  produit 
le  deces;  a  Paris,  dans  les  cas  de  ce  genre,  la 
Prefecture  de  police  e^  venue,  d’ailleurs,  en 
aide  au  medecin  en  prevenant  la  famille  du 
defunt  qu’il  y  a  eu  deces  sur  la  voie  publique.’’ 
_ *** 

•  Gaetano  Salvemini.  Mussolini  diplomate. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — This  is 

a  moA  worthwhile  book,  specially  for  those 
who,  not  yet  living  under  a  dictatorship,  con' 
sider  it  an  ideal  form  of  government.  It  de^roys 
the  groundless  belief  that  a  well'defined  and 
consi^ent  foreign  policy  is  one  of  the  greater 
advantages  of  a  dictatorship. 

Professor  Salvemini  allows  Mussolini  to 
speak  for  himself.  The  book  consi^s  of  a  cob 
lection  of  speeches,  interviews  and  articles 
delivered  and  written  by  the  Duce  himself 
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on  the  Italian  Foreign  Policy.  The  author  has 
patiently  accumulated  and  pieced  this  material 
which  dates  from  1922  to  the  present  day.  A 
brilliant  hi^rian,  Professor  Salvemini  lays 
before  our  eyes  the  bare  facits  from  which  he 
allows  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions.  The 
documentation  is  perfe<ft.  Professor  Salvemini 
explains  his  method  of  procedure  in  the 
preface.  “1  have  never  dared  make  a  ^tement 
without  having  the  proof  to  corroborate  it 
under  my  eyes.  I  have  always  asked  myself, 
especially  when  my  charges  were  serious;  ‘Sup' 
pose  1  were  face  to  face  with  an  intelligent, 
well'informed  admirer  of  Mussolim  who  was 
familiar  with  the  documents  involved,  could 
he  contradict  this  point,  and  if  so,  what  docu- 
ments  would  he  use?’  ”  The  entire  work 
proves  how  scrupulously  and  effedtivety  he 
follows  this  methexi. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  General  von  Seeckt.  Pensees  d'un  Soldat. 

Translated  from  the  German.  Paris, 
^itions  du  Cavalier.  1932.  12  francs. — The 
Reich  has  been  called  “the  Republic  of 
Generals,"  one  of  whom,  Hans  von  Seeckt, 
has  been  credited  with  the  creation  of  the 
Reichswehr,  now  said  to  be  at  the  service  of 
thi  redoubtable  Von  Schleicher.  Some  of  Von 
Seeckt’s  brief  writings  for  anniversary  occa- 
sions  and  the  like,  together  with  his  views 
on  politico-mihtary  problems,  have  now  been 
translated,  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of 
calming  the  already  sufficient  apprehensions 
of  the  French.  In  an  unsigned  preface,  we  are 
informed  that  Von  Seeckt  “personihes  a  new 
type  of  officer,  absolutely  modern,  elegant, 
cultured,  intellecftual,  despising  public  opinion, 
the  acme  of  that  Sachlichkeit  so  highly  regarded 
in  poAwar  Germany.”  But  if  his  type  is  new, 
mo^t  of  his  ideas  are  old :  ignoble  pacifism,  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  peoples, 
the  harmlessness  of  militarism,  American 
hypocrisy  about  preparedness,  and  so  on. 
Only  when  General  von  Seeckt  speculates 
about  the  late^  modes  of  war  does  he  advance 
anything  new.  He  takes  for  granted  the  aerial 
character  of  the  early  phases  of  the  next  con' 
flidt,  and  then  raises  intere^ing  doubts  about 
the  future  usefulness  of  enormous  national 
armies.  Better  a  small,  well  trained,  swiftly' 
moving  professional  army  than  huge,  unwieldy 
“levees  en  masse.”  As  for  this  new  variety  of 
Ending  army,  it  should  be  the  foremo^ 
servant  and  “pure^  image”  of  the  ^ate.  No 
party  should  be  permitted  to  touch  it,  for  “it 
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not  only  serves  the  ^te,  it  w  the  ^te.” 
Whence,  logically,  the  Republic  of  Generals. 
— Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady.  New  York. 

•  Rene  Seguy.  L'Heritage  d' Alexandre.  Pa* 
ns.  Societe  d’Editions.  1931. — This  essay 
on  French  colonization,  with  its  intriguing 
title,  deals  primarily  with  French  activities  in 
Morocco.  However,  the  author  wishes  rather 
to  identify  the  spirit  of  modern  French  coloniZ' 
ation  with  what  he  claims  was  that  of  Alexan- 
der ;  hone^y,  sagacity  and  humanity.  The  lack 
of  these  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  great 
powers  in  recent  decades  he  believes  has 
thrown  Ahica  and  Asia  into  revolution. 

To  examine  the  character  of  France’s  work 
in  Morocco,  M.  Seguy  journeys  through  the 
protectorate.  The  T^otes  taken  on  this  jaunt 
he  reproduces,  and  from  them  one  muA  con' 
elude  with  the  author  that  French  policy  under 
Marshall  Lyautey  has  gone  a  long  way  “to 
counsel  a  people,  to  admini^er  according  to 
their  cuAoms  and  liberties,  to  in^ruCt  and  to 
educate.” 

Finally,  after  some  observations  upon  the 
recent  Exposition  Coloniale,  M.  Seguy  devotes 
the  remainder  of  his  bo6k  to  three  Judies 
concerning  Islam.  France  from  a  colonial  point 
ot  view  IS  a  Mussulman  power.  He  feels  there' 
fore  the  necessity  of  presenting  to  his  people 
a  clear  picture  of  that  Oriental  civilization. 
The  essays,  di^inguished  by  acute  observa' 
tions  upon  ChriAian  and  Islamic  differences, 
point  out  that  there  is  no  real  “politique  mu' 
sulmane”  in  the  French  African  empire  peopled 
by  races  with  ethnic,  political  and  religious 
differences.  Though  intensely  patriotic,  the 
book  deserves  consid«,ration  in  any  view  of 
modern  French  colonization. — Alfred  Bamaby 
Thomas.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Carlo  Suar«.  La  Comedie  Psychologique. 

Paris.  Jose  Corti.  1931.  18  francs.- — In' 
telleCtuals  will  be  intellectuals,  even  when 
they  happen  to  be  Marxi^s.  Communism,  the 
avowed  foe  of  ideologies,  cannot  seem  to  get 
along  without  them,  although  the  label  mu^ 
always  read  “critique  revolutionnaire.”  Karl 
Marxes  are  needed  for  psychology,  ethics, 
science,  and  education,  say  a  small  group  of 
French  comrades  consiAing  of  Rene  Daumal, 
Joe  Bousquet,  and  the  author  of  this  sizeable 
volume.  Their  program,  inserted  at  the  begin' 
ning  of  this  book,  is  indeed  an  ambitious  one; 
all  branches  of  knowledge  are  to  be  conquered 
for  dialectical  materialism  in  order  that  the 
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advanced  ^ge  of  Communism  may  be  reached 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Comrade  Suares  has  un- 
dertaken  to  rewrite  psychology,  undoubtedly 
the  moA  difficult  of  all  the  alleged  sciences  to 
bring  into  line  with  Marx.  His  slogan  is  the 
de^ru^ilion  of  the  individual  ego  as  a  di^inclt 
entity.  Self'consciousness  is  not  only  a  dream, 
an  error,  but  also  a  crime,  because  it  leads  men 
to  separatism  and  individuaUsm.  The  self- 
conscious  ego  is  the  exploiter,  the  possessor, 
the  source  of  private  property,  and  hence  of 
all  the  selfish  sms.  Even  to  think  or  to  say 
“je  suis  moi”  is  “an  adt  of  exploitation"  of 
someone.  Egotism,  Chri^ian  or  Nietz^chean, 
mu^  go  before  colledtivism  can  arrive.  Its 
comedy  is  played  out,  it  mu^  perish  in  order 
that  Humanity  may  be  born.  For  all  his  hun' 
dreds  of  pages  of  dialectic,  however,  the  author 
falls  into  the  eternal  Marxian  inconsi^ency  of 
making  an  "almost  desperate  appeal"  to  in' 
dividuais  to  submerge  themselves,  decl  ring 
in  the  next  breath  that  they  muft  so  submit 
to  the  inexorable  nature  of  things  anyhow. 
Suarw's  approach  to  psychological  problems 
IS  surprisingly  subjective  and  Hegelian,  when 
one  expects  the  conventional  Pavlovian  reduc' 
tion'to-reflexes  in^ead.  It  appears  from  the 
preface  that  certain  dissensions  have  arisen 
among  the  Parisian  admirers  of  Moscow  be- 
cause  of  a  curious  alliance  which  has  sprung 
up  between  the  author  and  that  other  uprooter 
of  individualism,  Krishnamurti.  Perhaps  what 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  called  “a  community  of 
perill"  may  swerve  human  evolution  into  the 
ins  Ct  path  of  depersonalized  collectivism;  but 
for  the  present  it  is  unlikely  that  the  advent 
of  world  communism  will  be  greatly  ha^ened 
by  long  philosophical  arguments,  be  they  ever 
so  learned,  again^  mankind’s  apparently  in' 
curable  egomania. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Robert  Tourly  et  Z.  Lvovsky.  Hitler. 

Paris.  Editions  du  Siecle.  193a.  11  francs. 
— This  very  readable  book  is  a  short  biography 
of  Hitler,  and  an  account  of  his  political 
activities.  From  the  ^ate  of  private  in  the 
army  in  1918,  he  has  risen  to  great  power  as 
the  chief  of  the  Nationali^'Sociali^t  coalition, 
in  whose  fortunes  the  future  of  Germany  is 
bound  up.  Some  out^anding  points  in  the 
Hitler  program  are:  Union  of  all  German 
peoples.  Annulment  of  the  T reaty  of  V ersailles. 
Expulsion  of  Jews  and  other  foreigners  on  occa' 
sion.  End  of  war  profiteering,  and  Profit'sharing 
with  the  common  people  by  the  capitali^s. 
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Flitlerism,  say  the  authors,  is  a  disease,  brought 
on  by  German  pessimism,  despair  and  di^ruA 
of  France.  Hitler’s  followers  include:  Capital, 
hoping  to  break  the  ^rength  of  the  Common' 
i^s  and  Sociali^s  through  Hitlerism;  the 
Peasants;  the  Students;  the  Unemployed,  who 
will  turn  to  anything  in  their  desperation,  and 
the  Army  officers,  idle  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Versailles  treaty.  As  things  ^and  now. 
Civil  War  mu^  result  soon.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  this  cataclysm  is  for  the  Powers  to  aid 
Germany  in  two  ways:  Fir^,  by  a  Franco' 
German  under^nding  whereby  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  shall  be  reasonably  modified,  and 
Second,  by  the  economic  organization  of  all 
Europe  and  universal  disarmament.  Whatever 
the  reader’s  opinion,  given  the  authors’ 
premises  the  logic  of  their  conclusion  is  not  to 
be  denied. — Calvert  }.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Jacques  Bainville.  Petite  Hiiloire  de  Fran' 
ce.  Imagee  par  Job. — Louis  Bertrand. 

Hapoleon.  Images  d’Albert  Uriet.  Tours.  AL 
fred  Marne. — Both  these  books  are  very  at' 
traCtively  put  out,  in  large,  clear  print,  and 
with  many  illuArations  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white.  The  language  is  accessible  to  French 
school  children,  particularly  in  Bainville’s 
book.  But  his  is  a  dangerous  book  to  place 
before  young  people.  The  whole  history  of 
France  is  treated  mainly  as  an  account  of  wars 
and  battles,  of  good  kings  and  bad  kings,  and 
from  the  very  fir^  page  there  is  the  con^nt 
refrain  of  the  essential  goodness  and  super' 
iority  of  the  Frenchmen  and  of  the  meanness, 
be^iality  and  dishone^y  of  their  enemies, 
particularly  the  Germans. 

Bertrand  treats  Napoleon  entirely  different' 
ly.  He  throws  enough  light  on  economic  and 
social  conditions  not  to  give  a  di^orted 
pi(iture,  even  in  the  brief  space  of  this  book  for 
children.  Napoleon  towers  on  the  pages 
of  this  book  as  the  genius  he  was,  but  he  re' 
mains  human,  and  France  itself  is  shown  con¬ 
cretely  and  truthfully,  without  the  banalities, 
generalities,  and  chauvinism  which  spoil  Bain' 
ville’s  book. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Ceremonial  du  Sacre  des  Rots  de  France. 
La  Rochelle.  Charles  Millon.  1931. — 

France  was  royaliA  too  long  for  its  nationals 
not  to  be  intere^ed  in  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  the  Kings  of  France  and  their  royal  trappings. 
The  book  is  intere^ing  if  not  universal  in  its 
appeal.  Here  we  have  a  complete  explanation 
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of  the  preparations  necessary  to  the  crowning 
of  the  King,  pictures  of  what  the  properly 
dressed  young  man  will  wear  at  his  coronation, 
advice  on  condudt  from  arrival  at  the  gates 
of  Rheims  until  the  second  day  after  the 
ceremony,  rules  of  the  mo^  important  qu.  Aion 
of  precedence  in  the  processions  within  and 
without  the  church.  All  of  this  information  is 
followed  by  the  Latin  and  French  texts  of  the 
actual  cathedral  ceremony;  the  king's  in^lla' 
tion  as  Grand  Ma^er  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  review  of  trcKips;  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  the  king  pronouncing  the  words,  “Roi 
te  touche,  Dieu  te  guerisse”;  and  the  6nal 
pardon  of  certain  chosen  prisoners  in  the  town 
prison. — Jeannette  Alessandn.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  de  Lanux.  Sud.  Paris.  Plon.  1932. 

15  francs. — A  haphazard  recital  of  some 

phases  of  the  American  Civil  War.  The  author 
believes  that  the  social  and  hi^rical  signifi' 
cance  of  the  South  in  the  hi^ory  of  the  United 
States  is  poorly  understood;  his  book  purposes 
to  acquaint  the  European  with  “le  vieux  Sud.” 
The  aim  is  worthy  but  the  work  falls  short  of 
its  realization.  An  unbiased  interpreter  is 
needed  to  present  the  War  of  Secession; 
M.  Lanux  is  definitely  pro-Southern  and,  at 
times,  very  partisan.  The  work  lacks  coherence 
and  the  bibliography  is  poor.  One  may  scarcely 
give  works  of  fidtion  by  Mary  JohnSton,  John 
Boyd,  etc.  as  source  material.  The  author’s 
Style  is  interesting  and  facile,  but  one  feels 
that  It  could  have  been  more  thoroughly 
documented. — I.  W.  Brock,.  Emory  University. 

•  Charles  Andler.  La  Vie  de  Lucien  Herr. 

Pans.  Rieder.  1932.  30  francs. — One 

would  not  expec!t  the  life  of  a  librarian  to  be 
very  thrilling.  But  when  this  librarian  spent 
his  career  in  the  moSt  a<ftive  intelledtual 
circles  of  Pans,  knew  at  close  range  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  time  in  both  literature 
and  politics,  and  participated  actively  in  some 
of  the  Stirring  events  of  yesterday,  his  biog- 
raphy  may  and  does  offer  a  real  interest. 
Lucien  Herr  died  in  1926. 1  doubt  if  more  than 
a  dozen  Americans  ever  heard  of  him.  In 
France  his  reputation  was  restricted  to  the 
milieu  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  where 
he  spent  his  life.  Every  one  who  approached 
him  however  constituted  himself  his  publicity 
agent,  so  that  people  who  never  read  a  line  by 
him  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  prodigious  schoL 
arship,  of  cylopaedic  information  who,  behind 
his  desk  at  the  school  of  the  Rue  d'Ulm,  had 
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exercised  more  influence,  inspired  more  books 
and  Stimulated  more  writers  than  a  dozen 
professors  of  the  Sorbonne.  When  he  died 
prematurely,  at  the  age  of  sixty'two,  many 
thought  that  his  life  had  been  a  partial  failure 
since  he  left  behind  him  no  big  work,  having 
been  content  to  direct  and  help  others  write 
books  that  made  them  famous.  He  chose  for 
himself  that  modeSt  and  inconspicuous  role. 
He  now  has  his  reward  in  the  grateful  memory 
of  his  disciples.  Above  all  he  is  to  be  envied 
for  having  as  biographer  his  Alsatian  compa' 
triot  and  friend  Professor  Andler,  of  the 
College  de  France,  the  author  of  the  monu' 
mental  life  of  Nietzsche,  whose  tribute  is  not 
merely  a  beautiful  labor  of  love  but  also  a  mo^ 
informing  and  fascinating  survey  of  the  in' 
tellecitual  and  political  life  of  France  during 
the  la^t  forty  years. — Othon  Guerlac.  Cornell 
University. 

•  OiAave  Aubry.  Le  Roi  de  Rome.  Pans. 

Fayard.  1932.  16.50  francs.— Ever  since 
the  fall  of  the  Au^rian  Empire,  and  the  open' 
ing  of  the  archives  of  the  Hapsburgs,  indents 
of  French  Hi^ory  have  waited  more  or  less 
impatiently  for  a  definitive  biography  of  the 
son  of  Napoleon.  There  have  been  various 
teasers  in  the  form  of  magazine  articles  in  the 
Mentor,  The  J^ew  TorkTimes  Magazine,  etc., 
but  at  length  we  greet  with  delight  the  full' 
fledged,  authentic,  documented  ^ory  of  the 
unbelievably  lied^about  Prince  of  France,  from 
the  facile  and  sympathetic  pen  of  M.  Aubry. 
No  one  can  read  Le  Rot  de  Rome  without  being 
grateful  to  M.  Aubry  for  clearing  up  many 
false  ideas,  reports,  legends  and  suppositions 
that  have  accumulated  throughout  one  hun' 
dred  years  about  the  name  of  the  fragile  young 
man  of  de^iny  and  hard  luck.  Few  Au^rians, 
as  few  nationals  of  any  nation,  are  rotten  to 
the  core,  and  we  learn  to  ree^imate  the  char' 
adters  of  the  Au^rian  Emperor,  the  vacillating 
Marie  Louise,  the  young  and  old  Au^rians 
who  surrounded  the  life  and  shut  in  the  hot' 
izons  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  The  only 
arch  villain  of  the  scene  remains  and  will  ever 
remain,  true  to  the  hi^oric  conception  of  him, 
Metternich.  The  moA  pleasing  and  dramatic 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  psychological  delinea' 
tion  of  the  life'development  of  the  Roi  de 
Rome.  He  is  the  romantic  L’Aiglon  of  Rostand, 
but  he  is  also  a  wonderfully  precocious,  even 
erudite  scholar  of  hi^ory  and  military  science. 
He  is  the  handsome  and  socially  accomplished 
darling  of  the  salons  of  Vienna  and  Schon' 
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brunn,  but  he  is  weighted  with  ambition  and 
political  desires  beyond  his  ^rength.  He  is 
more  sinned  again^  than  it  is  possible  for  us 
democratic  moderns  to  realize,  but  he  is  sur' 
rounded  by  loving  relatives,  a  would'be  in' 
dulgent  grandfather  who  yields  in  his  prefer' 
ence  for  Franz  only  to  the  exigencies  of  ^te. 
He  is  the  tender  lover  for  years  of  the  devoted 
Sophie,  and  the  faithful  and  almo^  too  tru^ing 
friend  of  Prokesch.  In  spite  of  disillusions  about 
his  mother  he  always  loved  and  wanted  to  be 
near  her,  and  knew  that  she  was  near  at  his 
tragic  death  when  he  asked  for  “Mutter.” 
Under  the  veneer  of  German  language,  culture, 
literatur  ,  politics,  military  training  and  ac' 
coutremcnts,  his  soul  remained  predominantly 
French.  “Le  fils  de  Napoleon  a  pu  crier  ses 
derniers  appels  en  allemand;  il  e^  mort  Fran' 
<^is.”  — Jeannette  Alessandri.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Princesse  Bibesco.  Le  dentin  de  Lord  Thom' 
son  of  Cardmgton.  Paris.  Flammanon. 

1932.  12  francs. — Lord  Thomson,  British 
miniver  of  Aviation,  loift  his  life  in  the  tragedy 
of  October  5,  1930,  when  the  R.ioi  crashed 
and  burned  near  Beauvais.  The  book  before  us 
IS  a  sketch  of  Lord  Thomson's  life,  written  by 
his  friend,  the  Roumanian  Princess  Bibesco. 
This  friendship  dates  from  the  World  War, 
when  Lord  Tnomson,  then  Colonel  Bird  wood, 
was  on  a  diplomatic  mission  at  the  capital  of 
Roumania.  This  biography  is  followed  by  the 
Journal  of  Brigadier  General  Y.,  in  a  French 
version.  General  Y.  is  the  pen  name  adopted 
by  Lord  Thomson.  The  Journal  is  dedicated 
to  the  Princess  Bibesco,  to  whom  he  gives 
the  affeAionate  name  of  Smaranda.  Smaranda 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  this  journal, 
which  IS  very  well  written,  giving  vivid  ac' 
counts  of  important  events  in  different  theaters 
of  the  World  War.  There  is  an  introduction 
to  Smaranda  by  Ramsey  MacI>onald,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Thomson,  which  gives 
ample  evidence  of  the  great  affection  the  Prime 
Miniver  had  for  this  di^inguished  patriot. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas 

•  Jose  le  Boucher.  Le  Deilm  de  Joseph'Marie 
le  Brix.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Librairie  Fran' 

Saise.  1932.  12  francs. — A  glowing  account  of 
the  experiences  of  Le  Brix  as  an  aviator.  Made 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  for  his 
services  during  the  war  with  the  Riffs,  he  was 
finft  to  make  the  hop  from  Africa  to  Brazil, 
whence  he  flew  around  the  world  On  a 
non'^op  flight  to  Japan,  le  Brix  crashed.  He 
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had  “le  splendide  privilege  de  faire  battre  le 
coeur  des  jeunes  comme  celui  des  vieux.  .  . 

.  .  .L’emotion.  .  .  qui  s’empara  de  tous  les 
Frangais  au  soir  du  12  septembre  1931,  quand 
la  mort  de  le  Brix  fut  connue,  aura  ete  le  plus 
bel  hommage  rendu  au  grand,  au  beau  caraCtere 
qui  disparaissait.” 

The  book  contains  anecdotes  on  aviation 
during  the  war  and  later.  It  is  adequately 
illu^rated,  but  very  poorly  bound. — Marjorie 
Duncan  T^ice.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  Pierre  Jourda.  Marguerite  d'Angouleme, 
Reine  de  'H.avarre  (1492' 1549).  Paris. 

Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932.  20  francs. — The 
full  title  is  Une  princesse  de  la  Renaissance, 
and  it  is  as  a  chapter  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I 
and  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  period  that 
this  book  should  be  considered.  The  author 
who  wrote  it  for  the  new  collection  Temps  et 
Visages  had  already  devoted  to  his  heroine 
a  two  volume  work  of  1184  pages  which 
received  the  prix  Thiers  from  the  French 
Academy.  This  shorter  and  more  popular 
^tory  will  be  sufficient  for  the  general  reader 
who  wants  a  close  up  of  this  brilliant  and 
attractive  woman,  one  of  the  great  figures  of 
French  hiAory  and  French  literature.  Si^er  of 
Francis  I,  a  devoted  and  admiring  si^er. 
Marguerite  d’Angouleme,  successively  by 
marriage  Duchess  of  Alengon  and  Queen  of 
Navarre,  was  the  friend  of  Marot,  Rabelais 
and  Calvin,  the  protector  of  the  fir^  reformers 
and  of  the  early  humani^s,  a  prolific  writer 
of  sacred  and  profane  verse,  the  author  of  the 
Heptameron  as  well  as  of  works  of  piety  and 
mysticism,  as  a  whole,  a  Grange  combination 
of  boldness  in  the  realm  of  speculation,  of 
freedom  in  the  treatment  of  love,  and  of  con' 
formism  and  orthodoxy  in  her  private  life: 
a  worthy  daughter  both  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  the  Renaissance.  M.  Pierre  Jourda  has 
given  us  in  this  very  hvely  book  what  seems 
like  an  accurate  and  discriminating  portrait 
which  is  at  once  friendly  and  ju^t.  His  treat' 
ment  of  the  Heptameron  is  especially  illumin' 
ating  and  in^ruCtive.  As  for  the  moot  que^ion 
of  Marguerite’s  religious  views  he  appears  to 
have  found  a  solution  which  ought  to  satisfy 
at  the  same  time  those  who  wish  her  to  be 
Prote^nt  and  those  who  claim  her  for 
Catholicism.  And  that  is  in  itself  quite  a  feat 
for  a  biographer  and  a  hi^rian. — Othon  Guer' 
lac.  Cornell  University. 

•  Leon  Lemonnier.  Sir  Francis  Dra\{e.  Pa' 
ris.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1932.  15 
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francs.-  -The  champion  of  “Populisme,”  critic 
of  Merimce,  Poe  and  Baudelaire,  biographer  of 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  noveli^ 
and  dramatist,  contributes  another  worthy 
number  to  La  Grande  Legende  de  la  Mer.  The 
doughty,  psalm'Singing,  preaching  son  of 
Devon  who  singed  the  beard  of  Philip  at 
Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama,  who  discovered 
Cape  Horn,  plundered  Spanish  treasure  ships 
on  the  coa^t  of  Peru  and  flung  his  little  Golden 
Hind  across  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  Pacific, 
who  played  the  leading  part  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Invincible  Armada  and  who  found  a 
watery  grave  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  5till 
harrying  the  Spaniards,  is  epic,  romance, 
hi^ory  and  novel  in  himself.  And  Leon  Lemon- 
nier  is  at  once  enterprising,  appreciative  and 
cautious  in  his  treatment  of  him.  He  has 
consulted  in  addition  to  the  printed  sources, 
a  great  mass  of  unpublished  documents  and 
manuscripts  in  French,  English  and  Spanish 
without  changing  in  any  appreciable  degree 
the  prevailing  conception  of  the  hero,  but  the 
portrait  which  he  achieves  is  ju^,  well 
balanced  and  eminently  readable.  Perhaps 
national  bias  may  account  for  a  somewhat 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  exploits  of  French 
filibu^crs  in  the  Caribbean  and  perhaps  the 
final  chapter  comparing  Drake  with  Raleigh 
might  as  well  have  been  omitted—  K.  C.  K. 

•  Henri  de  Vibraye.  Le  Chancelier  de  Che' 
verny.  Pans.  Emile  Hazan.  1932. — A  fine 

book,  richly  illu^rated,  compiled  after  hi^ory 
and  the  memoirs  of  Philippe  Hurault,  i6th 
century  gentleman,  scholar,  ^tesman,  soldier, 
courtier,  landed  proprietor,  who  was  intere^ed 
in  all  phases  of  life,  and  particularly  in  the 
glory  of  France  and  the  aggrandizement  of  its 
international  power  and  influence.  Realizing 
the  necessity  of  internal  financial  ability  as 
the  essential  foundation  ^one  of  felicity  among 
nations,  he  was  able  in  his  full,  energetic, 
noble  life,  as  chancellor  undei  Henri  III  and 
Henri  IV,  to  lay  certain  cornerstones  of  finan¬ 
cial  security  that  paved  the  way  for  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Sully.  Hurault  is  a  true  and  rather 
brilliant  product  of  the  Renaissance.  Historic 
side  lights  and  data  about  interesting  person¬ 
ages  of  history  are  keen  and  instructive. — Jean¬ 
nette  Alessandri.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  J.  Delmas.  L'infanterie  de  la  viCloire. 
Paris.  Payot.  1932.  18  francs. — This  is 

mainly  the  diary  of  a  battalion  commander 
from  May,  1918  to  the  Armistice  date, 
November  1 1.  We  are  given  a  detailed  account 
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of  the  activities^^of  his  battalion  both  in  attack 
and  in  defense.  From  time  to  time  the  author 
throws  in  comment  on  military  taCtics  and 
Strategy  in  general.  He  emphasizes  especially 
the  psychological  element  and  points  out  how 
vital  IS  a  high  morale  among  the  men.  He  does 
not  hesitate  at  times  to  criticize  the  orders  of 
the  high  command  and  protest  when  he  thinks 
his  men  are  to  be  needlessly  sacrificed.  When 
he  IS  overruled  he  goes  forward  like  a  good 
soldier  and  does  his  beSt.  Like  a  good  soldier, 
too,  he  does  not  hate  his  enemy,  but  respeCts 
him  as  a  brave  man  who  is  but  doing  his  duty 
as  he  sees  it.  The  horrors  of  war  are  not  unduly 
emphasized,  but  no  one  can  read  this  Straight¬ 
forward  narrative  without  a  full  realization 
of  their  existence.  The  book  should  prove 
interesting  to  those  who  are  curious  about 
the  detailed  history  of  the  World  War. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Paul  Heuze.  Dermeres  Hiftoires  de  Fakirs. 

Paris.  Editions  Montaigne.  1932.  12 

francs. — M.  Heuze  comes  not  to  praise  the 
fakirs,  but  to  bury  them  once  and  for  all: 
“on  peut  dire  de  la  maniere  la  plus  absolue 
et  la  plus  scientifique  que  le  fakinsme  n'exiSte 
pas.”  This  is  his  second  attempt,  the’firSt  being 
entitled.  Fakirs,  fumiites  et  Cie,  at  a  crushing 
expose  of  the  Orientals  who  lay  claim  to  invul¬ 
nerability  and  the  capacity  to  suspend  vital 
functions  at  will.  M.  Heuze  has  campaigned 
extensively  againSt  fakirism,  and  the  Story  of 
his  public  challenges  of  Tahra  Bey,  Pickman, 
and  others  is  told  with  great  relish  and  makes 
sprightly  reading.  He  begins  his  book  with 
a  careful  classification  and  analysis  of  fakirs 
and  their  claims,  and  explains  how  many  of 
their  vaunted  feats  are  actually  accomplished. 
The  book  ends  with  two  broad  challenges  to 
fakirs :  one  to  prove  their  suspension  of  breath¬ 
ing  by  sealing  nose  and  mouth  for  thirty 
minutes;  the  other  to  prove  their  invulner¬ 
ability  by  exposing  the  back  to  five  or  six  points 
of  flame  without  leaving  any  trace  on  the 
following  day.  M.  Heuze  does  not  expect  any 
takers.  He  regards  all  occulti^s  with  preten¬ 
sions  to  physical  miracle-working  powers  as 
charlatans  whose  ^unts  may  easily  be  dupli¬ 
cated.  Fakirs,  in  the  feweA  possible  words, 
are  fakers.  But  humans  are  so  credulous  that 
this  book  is  not  likely  to  be  the  la^  that  we 
shall  hear  of  them. — Harold  A.  Larrabee. 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Georges  R.  Manue.  Le  Gout  du  Risque. 

I.  La  Retraiteau  Desert.  Paris.  Librairiedela 
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Revue  Fransaise.  1932.  12  francs. — The 
author's  earlier  publications  have  dealt  with 
the  soldier's  life  in  Africa.  His  late^  volume 
IS  the  fir^t  of  three  dealing  with  his  own  career 
as  youthful  sergeant  of  the  Foreign  Legion. 
Placed  in  command  of  a  lonely  po^  in  the 
Atlas,  he  seeks  to  win  his  men's  affedtions, 
and,  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service,  takes 
leave  of  his  rough  troopers,  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  unable  to  speak.  Incidents  of  the  field: 
night  attacks,  Chri^mas  celebration,  death 
of  his  colleague,  typical,  sharply  drawn, 
vigorously  and  vividly  told,  make  La  Retraite 
au  Desert,  in  spite  of  certain  carelessnesses  of 
composition,  a  worthy  addition  to  French 
service  literature.  This  initial  work  foretokens 
a  brilliant  trilogy.— Geo.  B.  Watts.  Efevidson 
College. 

•  Andree  Megard'Gemier.  Et  Ton  revient 
toujour s.  Souvenirs  d'une  Comedienne. 
Pans.  Malfere.  1932.  15  francs. — The  cele- 
brated  comedienne  does  more  than  give  us  her 
memoirs  in  this  book  which  resembles  a  hi^ory 
of  the  French  theatre  for  a  period  of  over 
twenty-five  years  or  roughly  the  fir^t  quarter 
of  this  century.  She  writes  in  a  pleasant  chatty 
^yle  and  one  feels  at  once  the  presence  of  an 
attractive  personality.  Andree  Megard  comes 
of  peasant  ^ock  and  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  little  town  of  Saint'Amour  in  Franche- 
Comte.  A  delightful  wholesomjness  and  sim' 
plicity  breathe  through  her  pages  and  from 
this  her  evident  race-pride  does  not  detract. 
Andree  showed  from  early  childhood  a 
pronounced  individuality  and  a  will  of  her 
own.  At  the  age  of  18  we  find  this  simple 
girl  employed  as  an  arti^'s  model  in  Paris. 
It  is  this  painter,  Toulmouche,  who  introduced 
her  to  the  theatre.  We  witness  her  early 
druggies,  successes  and  disappointments.  Of 
paramount  importance  in  her  life  were  her 
meeting  with  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  her  engage' 
ment  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance  where 
she  worked  with  Lucien  Guitry.  We  become 
aware  of  the  theatrical  productions  that  were 
landmarks.  Noted  political  personages  as  well 
as  the  great  dramatics  and  out^nding  aCtors 
and  actresses  of  the  epoch  pass  before  us  in  re' 
view.  Monsieur  Gemier,  the  author’s  husband, 
had  an  honorable  share  in  bringing  about  the 
intcre^ing  modern  development  of  the  French 
theatre  which  is  di^inguished  not  only  by  its 
unprecedented  hospitality  to  foreign  produc' 
tions,  but  by  an  important  native  dramatic 


revival. — Gerald  M.  Spring.  San  Diego,  Cali' 
fornia. 

•  Henry  de  Monfreid.  Aventures  de  Mer. 
Pans.  Grasset.  1932,  15  francs. — The 

author  is  a  ship'captain,  an  adventurer,  a 
lover  of  the  sea  and  a  violent  Anglophobe. 
In  this  volume  he  gives,  with  simplicity  and 
a  certain  naive  guAo,  the  account  of  a  pearling 
voyage  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Arabian  coa^. 
His  adventures,  while  no  doubt  based  upon 
actual  occurrences,  are  dressed  up  in  a  neo' 
romantic  fashion  calculated  to  appeal  princi' 
pally  to  the  unsophi^icated  or  youthful  reader. 
The  expedition  took  place  in  1915,  when  every' 
one  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  the  alb 
embracing  comprehensiveness  of  the  German 
spy  sy^em.  M.  de  Monfreid,  sailing  peaceably 
about  in  his  pearbhunting,  was,  according 
to  his  account,  shot  at  or  annoyed  by  every 
British  ship  he  met.  His  foreign  miniver, 
Doumergue,  had  given  him  fair  warning  before 
he  left  France  that  he  muA  ^nd  on  his  own 
feet  and  not  expeCl  the  French  navy  to  bother 
about  him  if  he  got  into  trouble  with  France’s 
powerful  allies.  Hence  his  hair 'breadth  escapes 
are  all  due  to  his  own  resourcefulness  and  the 
devotion  of  followers  and  friends. — A.  L.  O. 

•  Comtesse  de  Noailles.  Le  Lxvre  de  ma 
vie.  Paris.  Hachette.  1932.  15  francs. — 

This  book  is  not  at  all  a  chronological  account 
of  the  life  of  the  poetess,  but  is  rather  a  cob 
ledlion  of  memories  of  the  author’s  childhood 
and  adolescence.  These  impressions,  as  well 
as  her  reactions  to  the  various  events  of  her 
early  life,  reveal  her  real  character  and  per' 
sonality. 

One  of  the  out^anding  charaderi^ics 
revealed  is  her  unbounded  love  of  nature. 
That  she  is  highly  impressionable  and  ex' 
tremely  sensitive  is  evident  as  she  describes 
the  influence  of  her  mother's  musical  talent 
on  her  life,  her  unconquerable  dislike  for  an 
unsympathetic  German  governess,  and  her 
despair  and  subsequent  illness  at  the  death 
of  her  father.  Her  opinions  of  the  various 
makers  of  literature  of  the  paA,  as  well  as  her 
very  vivid  impressions  of  the  out^nding 
literary  and  musical  leaders  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century  give  a  personal  touch  that 
is  delightful. — Erminie  Elms.  Miami,  Oklaho' 
ma. 

•  Lucie  Delarue'Mardrus.  Le  Far'Weft 
d'Aujourd'hui.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  12  francs. 

• — Disgu^ed  with  current  accounts  of  Amer' 
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ica,  both  French  and  English,  Mme  Delaruc' 
Mardrus,  welhlcnown  for  several  novels  and 
books  of  poetry,  decided  to  see  not  the 
America  of  prohibition  and  Babbitts,  but  the 
real  America,  the  Far  We^.  She  did  not  4top 
in  New  York  or  Chicago,  but  landed  with  one 
jump  in  Denver,  which  she  describes  as  a 
typical  American  city,  and  went  from  there 
into  the  Rockies,  to  Santa  Fe  and  to  Taos. 

Unfamiliarity  causes  humorous  errors: 
Santa  Fe  she  translates  into  French  as  “Sainte 
Face;”  and  in  speaking  of  Colorado  gold  mines: 
“on  dit  or  plutot  que  gold,"  when  the  word  is 
“ore." 

The  foreign  slants  upon  American  cu^oms 
and  in^itutions  are  intere^ing,  but  the  be^ 
part  of  the  book  is  the  treatment  of  the  Indian, 
“race  ^gnante.”  Mme  Delaruc' Mardrus 
can’t  recover  from  her  surprise  that  her  reli' 
gion,  that  of  mo^  Frenchmen,  is  also  the 
religion  of  these  silent,  idol-worshipping 
“children." 

Poems  and  translations  of  poems  dot  the 
book,  which  is  illu^rated  by  photographs  and 
two-tonw  water-colors  by  the  author.  On  the 
whole.  It  IS  a  fairly  accurate  picfture  of  a  small 
slice  of  America,  as  seen  by  a  Frenchwoman. 
— Arnold  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Maurice  Fouchet  (Mini^re  Plenipoten- 
tiaire).  }*(otes  sur  V Afghani^an.  Oeuvre 
poisthume.  Preface  de  J.  Hackin,  Conservateur 
du  MuseeGuimet.  Paris.  Maisonneuve.  1931. 
20  francs. — -These  are  not  rambling  notes  but 
well  planned  Judies  of  Afghani^n  from 
various  angles,  of  which  the  hi^orical,  polit¬ 
ical  and  rehgious  aspedts  are  given  more  atten¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  thorough 
treatise  written  in  beautiful  French,  of  high 
literary  quality,  and  graced  with  a  delicate 
article  touch,  a  subtle  philosophy  and  a  tinge 
of  poetry,  that  poetry  which  to  quote  the 
author  is  “une  poesie  qui  exi^e  plus  dans  nos 
ames  civilises  que  dans  I’humble  realite.” 

The  following  quotations  sum  up  the 
author’s  conclusion :  “L’ Afghani^n  e^  comme 
un  cimetiere  fanta^ique  or  se  melent  les  os 
des  guerriers  les  plus  divers,  la  cendre  des 
chimeres  les  plus  dissemblables  qui  aient  fait 
battre  le  coeur.  .  .  Le  grand  cimetiere  afghan, 
tout  desole  qu’il  soit,  procure  un  sentiment 
profond  des  puissances  latentes,  seulement 
dissimulees  par  la  poussiere  des  mines.  .  . 
toute  evolution  e^  toujours  lente,  toute  nais- 
sance  laborieuse  et.  .  .  seulement  aux  patients 
appartient  le  royaume  inhni  des  possibilites.” 
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— Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

•  Pierre  Goemaere.  Soleils  de  Minuit.  Des- 
sins  de  Ne^or  Cambier.  Bruges  et  Paris. 
Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932.  7  francs. — Some 
years  ago  M.  Goemaere  published  a  pre- 
hi^oric  novel  of  epic  inspiration,  le  Pelertn  du 
Soleil,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  tropical 
regions.  His  laA  book  is  the  diary  of  a  voyage 
to  the  far  north.  The  fir^  is  all  adtion  and  the 
setting  for  the  varied  adventures  of  a  migratory 
tribe  is  sugge^ed  rather  than  described.  The 
second  portrays  with  unforgettable  ^rokes 
the  polar  deserts  of  rock  and  ice;  visits  to 
tragic  monuments  recall  man’s  efforts  to 
explore  and  settle  there.  The  author’s  sense 
of  proportion  retrains  him  from  relating 
personal  hardship  and  danger  in  this  theatre 
of  mighty  exploit.  Yet  human  intereA  is  not 
lacking  and  the  rapid  sketch  of  the  hi^ory  of 
Iceland,  “I’ermite  de  I’Atlantique,”  sounds 
the  heroic  note  of  the  earlier  book.  M.  Goe- 
maere’s  impressions  of  the  tortured  island 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  descriptive 
^yle.  “Le  geyser  islandais  presente  ce  carac- 
tere  unique :  ses  eaux  bouillantes  jaillissent  d’un 
sol  glace!.  .  .  Et  ce  phenomene  resume  bien 
tout  le  caradtere  de  I’lslande,  caradtere  a  la 
fois  polaire  et  volcanique:  lutte  eternelle  entre 
le  feu  de  la  terre  et  le  froid  du  ciel.  .  .  La 
glace,  parfois,  semble  I’emporter.  Le  volcan, 
sous  son  manteau  de  neige,  parait  mort.  Et 
puis,  brutalement,  la  montagne  se  secoue,  la 
lave  jaillit:  le  feu  redevient  vainqueur.” — 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Camille  Mauclair.  La  Majefte  de  Rome. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — The 
unconte^ed  perfedtion  reached  by  the  author 
in  describing  the  beauties,  the  historical  wealth 
and  the  charadter  of  the  places  he  has  visited, 
is  once  more  impressed  on  us  as  we  follow  him 
in  his  reverential  meanderings  through  the 
Eternal  City.  Each  chapter  of  the  book  is  a 
work  of  art  in  itself,  an  erudite  display  of 
some  priceless  gem  out  of  that  gigantic  jewel 
box  which  is  Rome,  notwithstanding  the 
depredations  of  “barbarian  vandals,  vindidtive 
Christians,  and  other  little  people  of  history.” 
M.  Mauclair  has  given  much  to  his  readers, 
whether  they  be  of  the  privileged  few  for 
whom  a  visit  to  Rome  is  not  an  impossibility, 
or  of  the  greater  number  for  whom  it  is. — 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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•  Andre  Maurois.  Le  Cote  de  Chelsea. 

Paris.  LibrairieGallimard.  1932. — By  dint 

of  printing  slightly  over  a  hundred  words  to 
a  page,  a  loo-page  book  has  been  made  out 
of  what  hardly  deserves  such  embelhshment, 
even  between  paper  covers.  For  the  prolific 
M.  Maurois  here  offers  only  a  pleasant  sketch 
of  a  visit  to  English  high  society,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  gives  a  few  additional  proofs  of 
what  everyone  knew  already,  namely,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  who  have 
penetrated  the  soul  of  the  Briton.  Only 
occasionally  do  his  smoothly- written  comments 
attain  the  level  of  the  memorable:  “The  genius 
of  the  English  is  their  abihty  to  live  a  wholly 
modern  hfe  in  the  mid^  of  a  very  ancient 
setting.”  Or,  “our  feelings  are  independent  of 
the  objeci^  from  which  they  spring,  and  we 
take  with  us  into  new  countries  certain  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  emotion  which  sooner  or  later 
find  means  of  expression.”  But  for  the  mo^ 
part  M.  Maurois  merely  comments  upon  the 
superb  efficiency  of  British  maid-service,  the 
paintings  of  Turner  and  Con^ble,  the  easy 
acceptance  of  sociali^s  by  society  provided 
they  are  high-born,  and  the  informality  of 
hterary  discussions  among  lords.  He  does  not 
even  allow  his  Britishers  to  express  their 
opinions  of  his  charming  traveling  companion 
Andree,  which  might  have  made  a  lively  book. 
— Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  New  York. 

•  Henri  Drum.  Lueji  ya  Konde.  Bruxelles. 

Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1932. — The 

author,  dissatisfied  with  previous  attempts  to 
portray  African  indigenes,  promises  to  give 
us  the  essential  chara(fter  of  the  Congo  natives 
unspoiled  by  contadt  with  the  whites.  To  the 
layman,  at  lea^,  his  work  is  convincing.  He  has 
observed  primitive  cuAoms  and  ^udied  legend 
and  tradition  on  the  ground.  Lueji  ya  Konde  is 
a  mythical  queen  whose  tribe  was  defined 
to  expansion  and  conquer.  Her  ^tory  is  told 
with  the  utmoA  simplicity  and  serves  chiefly 
to  give  dramatic  form  to  a  ^udy  of  Congo 
folklore.— B.  M.  W. 

•  Oswald  Wirth.  Les  MySthres  de  VArt 

Royal.  Rituel  de  I’Adepte.  Paris.  Nourry. 

1932.  25  francs. — ‘'What  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  Masonry,”  says  the  author 
of  this  eighth  contribution  to  the  Bibliotheque 
des  Initiations  Modemes,  “was  the  secrecy  of 
its  my^eries  which  piqued  men's  curiosity.” 
But  little  of  this  secrecy  any  longer  remains, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  this  account  of  the  early 
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history  and  rituali^ic  enigmas  of  the  i8th 
century  Masonic  lodges  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  The  author  goes  beyond  the 
simple  but  carefully-guarded  secrets  of  the 
royal  art  of  building  in  order  to  show  their 
complicated  symbolic  significance,  and  even 
to  offer  to  anyone  “initiable”  a  sort  of  home- 
course  in  the  early  ideals  of  Free  Masonry. 
The  book  contains  a  number  of  illu^rative 
diagrams,  but  no  bibliography  or  index. — 
Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York. 

•  Jean  Delvolve.  Reflexions  sur  la  Pensee 

Comtienne.  Pans.  Felix  Alcan.  1932.  40 

francs. — Nine-tenths  of  the  recent  critics 
of  Auguste  Comte  have  praised  the  reasoning 
of  the  Cours  and  deplored  the  social  theory 
and  synthetic  religion  of  the  Syfteme.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Delvolve  of  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
following  Ravaisson  and  Boutroux,  submits 
this  minority  report  which  exalts  Comte’s 
avowedly  pradtical  “second  career,”  brought 
about  by  the  shock  of  his  rejedtion  by  Clotilde 
de  Vaux,  as  by  no  means  a  “diseased  deviation 
from,  but  essentially  a  progressive  evolution 
and  enrichment  of”  the  theoretical  sy^em  of 
the  “firA  career.”  In  order  to  demon^rate 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  psychological 
continuity  of  the  two  careers,  the  author 
revises  the  whole  analysis  of  Comte’s  mental 
difficulties  made  by  Professor  Georges  Dumas 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  He  finds  in  Comte 
nothing  like  insanity,  but  merely  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  dissociation  between  his  intelledtual  and 
emotional  adtivities,  marked  by  crises  in  1826 
and  1845,  bot^  of  which  Comte  himself 
ma^ered  by  a  “coup  d’etat  rationnel”  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  lopsided  personality.  Throughout 
Comte’s  work,  which  he  calls  “a  va^  poem 
on  human  de^iny,”  Professor  Delvolve  dis¬ 
cerns,  in  spite  of  all  disclaimers,  a  ^rong 
metaphysical  undercurrent  of  Ari^otelian 
finalism  at  odds  with  the  philosopher’s  posit- 
ivi^  prejudices  about  knowledge.  This  fresh 
view  of  Comte  from  an  unaccuAomed  per¬ 
spective  is  more  simulating  than  entirely 
convincing. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  ***  L'Eglise  Catholiqne  en  France.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1932.  12  francs. — 

The  author  of  this  diatribe  was  wise  to  use 
three  *’s  for  his  signature  if  he  cares  to  remain 
within  the  fold  and  fears  the  Index  librorum 
prohibitorum.  He  has  richly  deserved  a  place 
on  the  Index.  Not  that  he  seems  to  have  any 
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quarrel  with  the  dogma,  the  discipline  or  the 
faith  of  his  church.  On  that  ground  he  appears 
blissfully  orthodox.  It  is  with  the  men  govern- 
ing  the  Church,  both  in  Rome  and  in  France, 
that  he  takes  issue.  He  objects  to  the  govern¬ 
mental  centralization  in  Rome,  and  to  the 
abuses  of  power  of  the  Nuncio  in  Paris.  He 
complains  of  the  lack  of  cooperation,  initiative 
and  even  character  of  the  French  episcopate, 
the  cultural  indigence  of  the  priesthood,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  seminaries,  the  antiquated 
methods  of  the  schools,  the  general  alleged 
impotence  of  the  Church  in  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  a  “dechriStianized”  France.  I  feel  unable 
to  say  to  what  extent  these  Stricltures  are 
justified.  ***  IS  undoubtedly  either  a  cleric 
or  a  layman  who  has  lived  very  near  the  inner 
sandtum:  he  knows  “les  detours  du  serail”  for 
having  been  brought  up  in  it.  My  guess  is  that 
the  source  of  his  chagrin  is  political.  Since  the 
Papacy  has  resumed  friendly  relations  with 
the  Republican  government  and  since  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  clergy  no  longer  pine  after  the 
Monarchy  since  many  Catholics  became 
“infedted”  with  “bnandisme”  and  some  of 
them,  even  in  Rome,  look  without  horror  on 
the  heresy  of  pacifism,  ***  rebels  and  refuses 
to  follow  his  leaders.  There  muSt  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  he  thinks  in  an  in^itution  and  a 
hierarchy  which  accept  without  prote^  such 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Prote^nt”  organizations 
as  scoutism  and  ^and  for  “bare  arms,  bare 
legs,  op^en  shirts”  and  other  such  “immodes¬ 
ties”  of  twelve  year  old  children.  Falling  back 
on  the  comforting  dodlrine  that  the  Pope,  the 
cardinals,  the  bishops,  the  prie^s  and  even 
the  faithful  are  not  “the  Church”  he  upbraids 
them  with  a  gu^  which  is  impressive  if  not 
always  convincing.  I  suspedt  that  if  the  Pope 
had  not,  in  1926,  condemned  the  small  band 
of  rabid  monarchies  grouped  around  Daudet 
and  Maurras,  if,  with  an  audacity  Grange 
even  in  the  Church,  Rome  had  not  interfered 
with  the  private  political  allegiance  of  French 
citizens  to  the  extent  of  refusing  the  sacra¬ 
ments  to  subscribers  of  a  royalie  sheet,  *** 
would  not  have  written  this  bitter  arraign¬ 
ment.  And  that  would  have  been  a  pity,  for 
the  book  is  in^rudtive,  even  if  biased  and,  in 
part,  probably  unju^. — Othon  Guerlac.  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

•  Dom  Martene.  Hidoire  de  la  Congrega' 
turn  de  Saint  Maur.  Edition  Dom  G. 
Charvin,  Tome  I.  Paris.  Picard  1928. — Dom 
G.  Charvin,  a  Benedidtine  of  Saint-Martin  de 


Liguge,  IS  accomplishing  a  useful  task  in 
publishing  and  editing  the  Hidoire  de  la  Con' 
gregation  de  Saint  Maur  written  by  the 
eighteenth  century  monk  and  scholar  Dom 
Martene.  Dom  Martene  covered  the  field  from 
1612  to  1739  and  the  chronicle  was  then  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  1747  by  Dom  Jacques  Fortet. 
This  history  had  never  before  been  published 
and  exited  only  in  a  MS  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Abbaye  des  Benedidlins  in  Paris. 

Dom  Charvin  has  carefully  annotated  Dom 
Martene’s  text  and  from  the  hi^orical  point 
of  view  his  edition  may  be  called  an  “edition 
critique.”  In  his  mtrodudtion  he  appreciates 
with  the  greater  objedtivity  Dom  Martene’s 
value  as  a  hi^orian.  Dom  Martene  writes  for 
his  congregation  rather  than  for  the  public. 
Hence  an  unconscious  bias  in  some  cases  and 
a  certain  lack  of  proportion  and  perspedtive 
in  others,  but  the  intelledtual  probity  of  the 
chronicler  is  certain,  also  his  gifts  as  a  writer. 

The  importance  of  the  Congregation  de 
Saint  Maur  may  be  judged  from  the  simple 
fadt  that  in  the  short  period  from  1612  to  1639 
(the  period  covered  by  the  present  volume) 
about  sixty  French  mona^eries  in  all  parts 
of  France  were  associated  with  it  or  were 
applying  for  association.  Among  intereAing 
fadts  recorded  are  the  e^blishment  of  the 
Congregation  in  the  convent  of  Mont  Saint 
Michel  under  Dom  Charles  de  Malleville  and 
the  attempt  to  reform  Cluny  by  uniting  it  with 
Saint  Maur.  (Dom  Charvin  presents  very 
objedtively  the  opposition  to  this  later  projedt 
while  Dom  Martene  having  it  much  at  heart 
was  impatient  of  every  resi^ance.) 

The  volumes  of  this  hi^ory  ^ill  to  appear 
which  will  treat  of  the  fir^t  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  will  also  be  of  the  greater 
intere^  as  a  further  contribution  to  the 
history  of  conservative  faith  in  France  at  the 
time  of  the  “Philosophes”  and  “Encyclope- 
di^es.” — Louis  Cons.  Columbia  Univi.rsity. 

•  E.  Bruley.  Architedure  Gothique.  Paris. 

Bloud  ^  Gay.  1932.  12  francs. — This 
volume  is  the  forty-fifth  printed  under  the 
series  title  Bibliotheque  Catholique  des  Sciences 
Religieuses.  The  purpose  of  the  book,  which 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  author’s  preface  and  me¬ 
thodically  carried  out  with  detailed  diagrams, 
is  to  “mtttre  a  la  portee  du  public  cultive  les 
resultats  acquis  par  le  labeur  des  archeologues 
et  des  hi^oriens  d’art,  exposer  les  diverses 
hypotheses  en  presence  la  ou  I’accord  n’e^  pas 
completement  realise.  . 
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A  very  readable  and  useful  book  for  the 
^udent  of  Gothic  art  and  for  those  intere^ed 
in  its  development  and  its  spiritual  significance. 
— Jeannette  Alessandri.  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

•  Cardona.  La  Vie  de  Jean  Boldmi.  Paris. 

Figuiere.  1931.  50  francs. — Before  the 

Gibson  girls  invaded  America  the  Boldini 
women  were  well  intrenched  in  French  society. 
These  elegant  and  decorative  ladies  were 
creations  of  Jean  Boldini,  Franco-Italian  artiA 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  la^  century. 
Arti^ically  and  techmcally  his  w'ork  belongs 
to  the  school  of  fashionable  portraiture  and 
pretty  females  exemplified  by  Sargent  in 
England  and  Alexander  in  America,  all  of 
which  are  now  totally  eclipsed  by  the  Berner 
^uff  of  two  generations  of  perhaps  less  clever 
but  greater  arti^s. 

Whatever  one’s  opinion  of  Boldini's  posi' 
tion  in  the  art  world  may  be  there  can  be 
only  praise  for  the  author  of  this  volume.  In 
polishing  Boldini’s  somewhat  tarnished  halo 
he  has  created  not  only  a  biography  “spiritual 
and  documentary”  of  the  painter  but  presents 
to  you  a  vivid  word  picture  of  an  epoch  now 
dead.  The  volume  is  printed  on  the  fine^ 
alpha  paper  and  contains  many  full  page 
reproducilions.— O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Leopold  Preux.  Chansons  Fran^aises. 

Harmonisation  par  Paul  Legris.  Paris. 

Deiss.  10  francs. — When  our  teachers  of 
French  get  tired  of  teaching  to  their  children 
Au  clan  de  la  lune  and  Frere  Jacques  and  look 
for  some  new  songs  and  fresh  melodies,  I 
recommend  this  little  book.  They  will  find 
not  only  simple,  easy  little  poems  on  the 
home,  the  fireside,  the  native  village,  the  birds, 
that  all  will  under^nd,  but  also  pleasing 
melodies  that  will  fix  the  words  in  their 
memories.  M.  Leopold  Preux,  who  was  for 
many  years  head  of  a  college  in  Northern 
France,  wrote  these  songs  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war  when  the  city  he  lived  in 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  What  he  says 
in  his  charming  preface  of  the  value  of  music 
to  complete  and  perpetuate  the  lessons  of  the 
classroom,  otherwise  soon  forgotten,  applLs 
with  equal  force  to  the  teaching  of  languages. 
Children  will  not  forget  phrases  and  senti' 
ments  that  have  come  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  poetry  and  music.  I  venture  to  say 
that  many  a  classroom  and  many  a  French 
circle  will  find  these  Chansons  Franqaises  a 
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valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  their  equip' 
ment. — Othon  Cuerlac.  Cornell  University. 

•  J.  Calvet  (I’Abbe).  Les  Types  Universels 
dans  les  litteratures  etrangares.  Paris. 

Lanore.  1932.  12  francs. — A  good  expose, 
clear  and  exa<ft,  though  somewhat  superficial. 
The  volume  makes  no  pretensions  to  critical 
importance,  and  it  will  be  useless  to  search 
here  for  new  material  and  curious  documents. 
The  out^anding  feature,  and  the  mo^  im' 
portant  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  is  the  excellent 
^yle.  The  author,  professor  at  the  Catholic 
In^itute  of  Paris,  chooses  ten  figures  from 
world  literature,  excluding  France,  and  gives  a 
rapid  analysis  of  each.  The  li^:  Ulysses,  Anti' 
gone,  Aeneas,  Trimalchio,  Beatrice,  Harlequin, 
Hamlet,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Fau^t,  and  Don 
Quixote.  One  can  scarcely  reproach  this 
gallery  with  lack  of  variety!  The  selection  is 
very  judicious;  probably  Trimalchio  and 
Robinson  would  be  firA  criticized.  However, 
Trimalchio  is  a  splendid  type  of  the  parvenu 
and  deserves  to  be  better  known.  As  for 
Robinson — well,  he  is  pidturesque,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  Jean-Jacques  laid  down  the  law  on  that 
point! — 1.  W.  Broc}{.  Emory  University. 

•  Charles  du  Bos.  Approximations.  Cin- 
quieme  Serie.  Paris.  Corr&i.  1932. — 

These  late^  Approximations  contain,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  long  Audy  of  Baudelaire’s  Mon  Coeur 
mis  d  nu  and  shorter  ones  on  Ern^  Robert 
Curtius  and  Leopold  Andrian,  four  Aperqus 
sur  Goethe.  The  latter  con^itute  the  larged 
and  (together  with  the  tribute  to  Curtius) 
the  be^  part  of  the  book.  The  author  mode^ly 
terms  these  Apergus  the  fir^t  fruits  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  ^udy  of  Goethe  after  years  of  mere 
acquaintance.  He  intends  to  develop  them 
in  the  coming  years  into  an  interpretative  essay 
on  the  life  of  Goethe^^  an  essay  which  finds 
its  ju^ification  in  the  words  of  Curtius  that 
“nous  ne  pouvons  decouvrir  et  penetrer 
Goethe  qu’a  force  d’approximations  toujours 
nouvelles.”  These  Apergus  are  by  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  clarity  of  approach,  by  their  occasion¬ 
ally  remarkable  insight  into  the  elements  of  the 
“processus  goetheen”  valuable  in  themselves 
as  well  as  full  of  promise  for  the  future. — 
Harold  S.  Jantz.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Emile  Faguet.  Hiftoire  de  la  Poesic  Fran- 
gaise  de  la  Renaissance  au  Romantisme. 

Vol.  V.  ?Jjcolas  Boileau.  Paris.  Boivin.  1931. 
15  francs. — Thi.<!  late^  volume  of  Faguet ’s 
po^humous  History,  like  those  that  have  pre- 
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ceded  it,  is  filled  with  valuable  information  and 
sound  criticism.  Particularly  interesting  are 
the  chapters  on  Boileau's  character,  his  work 
as  a  “theoricien  de  Tart  realiSte,”  and  the  final 
“jugement  general.”  Faguet  has  a  great  admira' 
tion  for  the  sureness  of  Boilcau’s  taSte,  his 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  bad,  his  ardent 
championship  of  the  good;  but  he  admires  in 
him  even  more  the  leader  capable  of  giving 
to  the  literature  of  his  day  the  diredtion  it 
should  take  —a  return  to  imitation  of  the  aii' 
cients. — L.  E.  W. 

•  Gautier  de  Coincy.  Les  plus  beaux  mira' 
cles  de  la  Vierge.  Recueillis  et  mis  en 

frangais  moderne  par  Gonzague  True.  Pans. 
Lanore.  1931.  10  francs. — Gautier  de  Coincy 's 
Miracles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  while  well 
known  to  Students  of  medieval  literature  since 
Abbe  Poquet's  edition  in  1857,  afford  no  light 
reading  to  the  layman  unversed  in  the  language 
of  King  Saint  Louis'  time.  Anatole  France’s 
success  with  his  delightful  Jongleur  de  J^otre 
Dame  may  have  tempted  Gonzague  True  to 
adapt  to  modern  taSte  some  of  these  naively 
absurd  tales.  In  the  sixteen  Miracles  which 
make  up  this  moSt  edifying  little  book,  (begin' 
ning  with  that  of  Theophilus  which  RutC' 
beuf  also  versified),  the  Stories  are  retained,  the 
sermons  left  out.  Charming  miniatures  from 
the  original  manuscript,  made  Still  more  innoc' 
uous  by  amusing  expurgation,  help  to  give 
the  necessary  atmosphere. — A.  P,  Pelmont. 
Cornell  University. 

•  Agnw  de  la  Gorce.  Francis  Thompson  et 
les  Poetes  Catholiques  d'Angleterre.  Pans. 

Plon.  1932.  15  francs.— Naturalism  and  eSthe- 
ticism  were  not  the  only  literary  movements 
to  spring  from  the  husks  of  Vidarianism. 
Mile,  de  la  Gorce’s  new  Study  is  devoted  to 
one  that  is  less  widely  known  but  by  no  means 
negligible — the  so'Called  “Catholic  Renais' 
sance,”  which  grew  out  of  the  Oxford  Move' 
ment  and  reached  its  flower  in  The  Hound  of 
Heaven. 

The  name  of  Francis  Thompson,  is  of  course, 
written  large  in  her  pages  as  well  as  in  her 
title.  She  analyzes  his  genius  and  criticizes  his 
poems  (from  which  she  quotes  freely)  with 
real  insight  and  acumen.  The  effeeft  is  some' 
what  marred,  however,  by  her  attempt  to 
use  his  life  as  the  ground  plan  for  her  presenta' 
tion;  her  repeated  turning  aside  to  bring  in 
full'length  portraits  of  the  other  members  of 
the  movement  interrupts  the  continuity  and 
weakens  the  illusion.  A  more  serious  defeat  is 


the  slight  but  unmi^kable  tendency  to  “faire 
la  reclame”  for  Catholicism  as  a  source  of 
literary  inspiration. — Lewis  M.  Morton.  Uni' 
versity  of  Iowa. 

•  Albert  Lantoine.  Les  Lettres  Philosophi' 
ques  de  Voltaire.  Pans.  Societe  Frangaise 

d’Editions  Litteraires  et  Techniques.  1931. 
12  francs. — Here  is  literary  hi^ory  that  is 
as  solid  as  the  more  au^ere  of  our  dodloral 
theses  and  as  exciting  as  a  novel.  True,  it 
would  be  hard  even  for  scholars  to  bore  people 
where  Voltaire  is  concerned,  but  it  is  to  M. 
Lantoine's  credit  that  in  spite  of  heavy  docu' 
mentation  he  avoids  foot'notes  and  responds 
whole-heartedly  to  the  personality  and  the 
ideas  of  that  scandalously  cleat'thinking, 
sharp-witted  champion  of  Enlightenment. 
From  the  famous  "coups  de  baton,”  and  the 
imprisonment  and  exile  that  ensued,  to  the 
tragi-comic  events  that  followed  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  Lettres  Philosophiques,  M.  Lantoine 
is  a  sure  and  entertaining  guide.  The  fadt  that 
this  book  belongs  to  that  excellent  colledtion 
Les  Grands  Evenements  Litteraires  is  enough 
to  recommend  it  to  savant  and  layman  alike. — 
M.  H. 

•  Maurice  Magendie.  L'ASlree  d'Honore 
D'Urfe.  Collection:  Les  grands  evenements 

litteraires  Paris.  Malfere.  1929.  9  francs. — 
This  book  by  the  well  known  author  of  La 
politesse  mondaine  au  XV He  siecle  is  one  of 
the  very  intere^ing  collection  Malfere  and 
one  of  the  be^  at  that.  M.  Magendie,  with 
I’Abbe  Reure  and  M.  Vaganay,  is  an  out¬ 
standing  authority  on  L'Ailree.  In  his  Study 
he  observes  the  plan  and  the  purpose  of  the 
collection,  to  consider  the  works  as  events. 
Stressing  especially  the  facts  of  their  concep¬ 
tion,  their  composition,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  public  and  posterity  to  them.  He  shows 
very  aptly  the  social  and  cultural  radiation 
of  D’Urfe’s  book.  He  points  out  how  social 
manners  becoming  more  refined  brought  about 
L'ASlree  and  how  the  book  in  its  turn  brought 
about  new  manners,  an  interplay  that  is  very 
interesting  to  follow  in  M.  Magendie’s  pages. 
On  the  sources  of  L'ASlree  he  has  a  concise 
but  substantial  chapter  in  which  he  analyzes 
the  charaefter  of  Imitation  in  D’Urfe  and  the 
germs  of  classicism  that  are  found  there. 

M.  Magendie  may  be  thanked  for  the 
critical  taeft  and  the  sens^,  of  proportion  that 
prevents  him  from  over-rating  unduly  the 
work  of  D'Urfe  though  the  temptation  muSt 
have  been  great  to  inflate  its  merits  in  order 
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to  make  up  for  the  negledt  which  it  has  known 
for  two  centuries  after  its  tremendous  success. 
M  Magendie  sees  and  shows  very  clearly 
the  defedts  of  this  immense  novel  and  con- 
eludes  very  sanely  that  L'Aftree  is  no  chef 
d ’oeuvre,  but  that  it  has  paved  the  way  for 
maAerpieces.  But  ju^  the  same,  if  one  thinks 
of  It,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  name  another 
novel  in  French  literature  as  extensive  as 
L'ASlree  and  endowed  with  an  equivalent 
merit?  La  T^ouvelle  Heloise?  A  strange  fadt  is 
that  one  can  think  of  no  real  term  of  comparison 
except  perhaps  Marcel  Prou^  whose  novel 
(although  differing  immensely  from  L'Aitree) 
has  two  points  of  contadt  with  it :  its  extensive' 
ness  and  its  ^ubborn  intensity  in  the  task  of 
analyzing  the  human  heart. — Louis  Cons. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Michel  de  Montaigne.  Essais.  Paris. 

Fernand  Roches.  1931.  24  francs.  (Livre 

second,  XII'XXVII). — Here  is  the  new  edition 
of  Montaigne's  essays  in  the  series  Les  Textes 
Franiais.  Its  editor  is  Professor  Jean  Plattard 
at  the  University  at  Poitiers,  well  known 
sixteenth  century  specially.  The  edition  is 
based  on  the  Langelier  print  of  1588,  the  laA 
edition  during  Montaigne’s  life.  The  copy 
used  contains  marginal  notes  of  Montaigne 
that  have  been  utilized.  Other  and  ear  her 
versions  of  the  text  are  also  given.  The  intrcK 
dudtion  by  Professor  Plattard  claims  to  present 
the  la^  word  in  Montaigne  scholarship.  So 
for  we  have  received  the  fir^  four  volumes. 
The  whole  of  the  essays  is  to  appear  in  six 
volumes. — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Confessions.  Pa' 

ris.  Plon.  1931.  Three  volumes.  16  and 

22  francs  each. — The  mo^  remarkable  thing 
about  this  reprint  is  that  it  is  anonymous. 
There  is  a  short  introduction  pointing  out  the 
few  inexactitudes  scholars  have  detectexi  in 
Rousseau’s  memories.  There  are  a  few  well 
chosen  footnotes  elucidating  a  few  things  that 
need  such  a  comment.  But  that  is  all.  Rousseau 
is  to  speak  for  himself,  and  we  admire  this 
editorial  reticence  and  are  grateful  for  it. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Royere.  Frontons.  Paris.  Seheur. 

1932. — Intimate  little  pen  sketches  of 

Verlaine,  Renan,  Mallarme,  de  Faramond, 
G.  de  Valery,  and  several  poets  besides,  all 
of  whom,  Royere  insi^,  were  disciples  of 
Baudelaire — “s’ils  n’en  sont  pas  les  apotres.” 


While  marked  occasionally  by  critical  acumen. 
Frontons,  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  at  one 
time  or  another  in  close  contact  with  the 
poets  he  treats,  is  to  be  valued  more  for  its 
reminiscent  aspecits  and  the  elcxjuence  of  its 
homage,  than  for  any  significant  contributions 
to  interpretation. 

Arranged  on  the  plan  of  a  little  church  of 
Jesuit  ^yle.  Frontons  affords  very  pleasant 
inspeeflion. — Angel  Flores.  Cornell  University. 

•  Andre  Suares.  Goethe.  Le  grand  europeen. 
Paris.  Emile'Paul.  1932.  12  francs. — 

Chaotic  in  organization  and  consciously  sen' 
tentious  in  ^yle,  its  generalizations,  of  which 
there  are  many,  unsupported  by  the  saving 
grace  of  the  concrete,  this  book  is  an  indivi' 
duali^ic  tribute  to  Goethe  by  a  writer  whose 
claim  to  attention  here  seems  chiefly  to  be  his 
enthusiasm.  If  the  essays  have  a  centre,  it 
exists  in  the  not  Arikingly  original  ideas  that 
Goethe,  transcending  the  limits  of  a  German 
nationahsm,  becomes  thereby  “le  plus  grand 
des  europeens’’;  and  that  his  greatness  consiAs 
in  the  freedom  with  which  he  lived  a  varied 
life  whose  expression  is  his  poetry:  “.  .  .GoC' 
the,  parce  qu’il  eA  le  plus  complet  et  qu’il 
pense  le  plus,  dans  tous  les  ordres,  avec  beaute, 
e^  le  plus  grand  homme  des  temps  modernes. 
Goethe  seul  e^  notre  maitre.’’ — Earl  Daniels. 
Colgate  University. 

•  Pierre  Trahard.  Les  maitres  de  la  sensibili' 
tefranqaise  au  XVlIle  siecle, (17 15'i7^9)- 

Tome  II.  Paris.  Boivm.  1932.  30  francs. — 
M.  Trahard,  the  eminent  biographer  of  Meri' 
mee,  does  not  look  upon  the  romantic  move' 
ment  as  a  moA  unhappy  accident  of  foreign 
origin  breaking  up  an  otherwise  purely 
French,  classical  tradition.  Turning  to  pre' 
romantic  Judies  after  Daniel  Mornet,  Van 
Tieghem  and  Monglond,  he  traces  the  forms 
and  evolution  of  French  sensibility  in  the 
XVIIIth  century,  leaving  aside  foreign  in' 
fluences  of  which  perhaps  too  much  has  been 
made,  and  concentrating  upon  individual 
figures  of  greater  or  lesser  importance  in  the 
hi^ry  of  letters.  In  this  second  volume  of  a 
work  which  will  comprise  four,  Diderot, 
who  seems  to  be  coming  of  late  more  and 
more  into  his  own,  occupies  of  right  the  mo^ 
prominent  place,  far  above  Nivelle  de  la 
Chaussee,  Vauvenargues  and  Duclos.  M. 
Trahard ’s  evident  sympathy  with  his  subject 
and  his  particular  admiration  for  Diderot  lend 
to  his  ^yle  a  certain  warmth  of  tone  mo^ 
unusual  and  moA  welcome  in  a  sober  work 
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of  ^nc!t  scholarship  and  erudition.  The 
general  reader  as  well  as  the  hi^cnan  of 
literature  will  find  profit  in  it. — A.  P.  Pelmont. 
Cornell  University. 

•  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  L'Araignee  de 
Verre.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1932.  This 

volume  owes  its  title  to  the  fir^t  of  the  three 
essays  which  it  contains,  one  of  Maeterlinck’s 
characteri^ically  readable  and  in^rucitive 
Judies  of  insect  life.  The  second,  Sicelides 
Musae,  is  little  more  than  a  chatty  travel 
diary.  In  Le  Royaume  des  Morts,  however,  a 
visit  to  the  relics  of  ancient  Egypt  Simulates 
the  author's  richly  ^red  mind  and  creative 
imagination  to  attempt  a  speculative  recon- 
^ruction  of  Egyptian  culture,  social,  ae^hetic, 
and  religious.  As  might  be  expected  from  such 
a  pen,  the  essay  is  well  worth  reading. — 
Ethel  H.  Lyons.  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

•  Eugenio  d'Ors.  Au  Grand  Saint'ChriS' 
tophe.  Paris.  Corr^.  1932.  15  francs. — 

To  Saint  Chri^opher,  the  guardian  of  mortals 
again^  accidental  death,  toward  whose  effigies 
the  faithful  have  come  too  often  to  make  mere 
daily  ge^ures  for  protection,  Sehor  d’Ors  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  dedicates  this  translated 
collection  of  newspaper  pieces  in  the  somc' 
what  analogous  hope  of  preserving  them  from 
oblivion.  Thus  to  place  between  the  covers 
of  a  book  one’s  ha^ty  bits  of  miscellaneous 
daily  journalism  is  alw'ays  an  audacious  under' 
taking, — what  is  written  in  ha^e  is  usually 
repudiated  at  leisure.  Sehor  d’Ors  would  have 
us  believe  him,  however,  no  “philosophe  en 
chambre”  but  a  modern  boulevardier  Socrates 
with  no  use  for  ideas  born  “hors  du  dialogue.’’ 
His  patron  figures  of  hi^ory  are  Hippocrates, 
Socrates,  and  Giorgione,  because  they  came  to 
the  people  with  their  wisdom,  without  wait' 
ing  for  the  crowd  to  come  to  them.  So  the 
Madrid  equivalent  of  an  American  newspaper 
columni^  aspires  to  play  the  part  of  a  philo' 
sophically'minded  commentator  on  a  hundred 
varied  themes,  and  very  often  succeeds  in 
doing  so  with  an  acuteness  that  is  entirely 
lacking  when  he  touches  upon  his  own  tradi' 
tional  ideas.  The  result  is  a  witty  and  ^imulat' 
ing  book,  the  very  variety  and  facility  of  which 
give  it  the  character  of  a  series  of  sidewalk 
conversations,  amusing  enough  at  the  time, 
but  memorable  only  as  bringing  one  into 
touch  with  an  ingratiating  personality.  The 
volume  also  includes  three  prose  poems  en' 
titled  Trois  T^atures  Mortes  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Valery  Larbaud. — Harold  A. 
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Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

•  Emeric  Madach.  La  Tragedie  de  I'Homme. 

Traduction  de  G.  Vautier.  Budape^. 

Librairie  Frangaise.  1931. — The  Magyar 
mind  was  opened,  during  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  influence  of 
modern  ideas,  and  romanticism,  the  prevalent 
literary  cult  during  that  era,  proved  very 
sympathetic  to  the  Magyar  temperament. 
When  this  broadening  of  the  Hungarian  out' 
look  brought  about  the  druggie  for  indc' 
pendence,  one  of  the  mo^  ardent  and  idcaliAic 
patriots  in  Hungary  was  Emerich  Madach, 
leading  citizen  of  the  village  of  Csesztve.  His 
health  was  delicate,  his  life  was  saddened  by 
personal  sorrows,  and  his  services  were  in  the 
intellectual  rather  than  in  th"  military  field. 

Meditations  over  his  country’s  failure  led 
him  to  consider  the  vanity  of  human  elFort. 
The  result  of  these  thoughts  is  his  dramatic 
poem  La  Traged-e  de  rHomme  (1861).  Accord' 
ing  to  Madach,  human  de^iny  depends  on 
three  factors ;  God,  source  of  happiness,  force 
and  science;  Man  himself;  and  Lucifer,  spirit 
of  negation.  De^iny  depends  on  the  effective' 
ness  of  man’s  resi^nce  to  the  temptations  of 
Lucifer. 

With  Adam  as  the  symbol  of  Man,  the 
author,  in  a  series  of  tableaux,  unfolds  human 
fate  from  the  Creation  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Lucifer,  Adam  takes 
a  leading  part  in  world  history  while  trying 
to  solve  the  my^ery  of  man’s  druggie  and 
suffering.  When  he  has  covered  the  totality 
of  human  experiences,  he  returns  to  God, 
^rengthened  for  further  effort. 

This  reviewer  cannot  judge  the  merit  of  the 
Hungarian  original,  but  M.  Vautier  has 
produced  a  prose  translation  of  excellence  and 
beauty. — Dorothy  Schm-dt.  Chicago. 

•  Gilbert  Maugt.  Le  Meme  et  1' Autre. 

Paris.  Sagittaire.  193  2/ — Forty'Cight 

short  poems,  the  whole  significance  of  which 
one  mu^  certainly  have  read  its  predecessor, 
T^ombre,  to  underhand.  A  young  man  (or  is 
he  old?)  from  his  painted,  Auffy,  rented  room 
seeks  to  gather  to  himself  the  beauties  and 
harmonies  of  park  and  fore^,  sky  and  sea, 
day'dreams  and  night  realities.  He  looks  to 
the  outer  world  for  spiritual  happiness  and 
suffers  no^lgia  of  the  serenity  of  nature  and 
the  balm  of  Aat'lit  skies.  Several  of  the  nature 
poems  have  a  plaintive  and  exquisite  beauty 
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mo^  rhythmic  and  melodious. — Jeannette 
Alessandri.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  G.  Walch  et  Andre  Dumas.  Anthologie 
des  Poetes  Frangais  Contemporains.  Nou- 

velle  Edition.  Pans.  Delagrave.  1932. — The 
Dutch  lover  of  French  poetry  Gerard  Walch  to 
whom  we  owe  the  invaluable  Anthologie  des 
Poetes  Franqais  Contemporains,  in  three  voh 
umes  with  two  supplements,  died  in  Am^et' 
dam,  April  8,  1931.  Th<.  Delagrave  publishing 
firm  entrusted  the  continuation  of  the  work  to 
a  French  poet  whose  verses  had  appeared  in  the 
previous  editions  of  the  Anthology  and  who 
by  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  field  and  his 
unerring  ta^e  was  especially  well  fitted  for  it, 
Andre  Dumas,  until  recently  president  of  the 
Society  of  French  poets.  M  Andre  Dumas’ 
contribution  has  consii^ted  in  dropping  a  cer' 
tain  number  of  poets  who  chronologically  be- 
long  in  previous  editions  and  adding  the  works 
of  thirty'threc  who  had  not  yet  been  included 
in  the  anthology.  The  reader  will  be  interested 
in  seeing  the  poetic  works  of  writers  such  as 
Barbusse,  Pierre  Benoit  and  Courteline  whom 
he  h.id  hardly  associated  with  the  Muses.  On 
the  other  hand  he  will  welcome  a  more  detailed 
acquaintance  with  Raoul  Ponchon,  Maurice 
Rostand,  Charles  Derennes,  Jules  TelUer, 
Franc'Nohain,  Tri^an  Dereme  and  others. 
Some  lumes  will  be  new  to  him  as  they  were 
to  this  reviewer.  There  is  one  very  intere^ing 
feature  in  this  new  edition:  in  the  notices  on 
the  authors,  the  compiler  has  given  us  some- 
thing  better  than  a  dry  recital  of  dates  and 
titles:  an  intelligent,  well  informed,  sympa' 
thetic  and  admirably  w'cll  written  appraisal  of 
each  poet. — Othon  Guerlac.  Cornell  Univer' 
sity. 

•  France  Adine.  Le  Royaume  de  Saiil. 
Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1932. 

— That  omnivorous  reader  of  fi»ition,  Mme 
Rachilde,  once  remarked  that  the  only  femin- 
ism  possible  is  the  one  which  aims  to  hold 
women  in  the  exclusive  religion  of  love.  In  that 
sense  Mme  Adine  is  certainly  a  femini^. 
Her  escutcheon  mu^  bear  the  device  Amor 
vincit  omnia.  Her  fir^  two  novels  deal  with 
the  humanizing,  through  feminine  taeft  and 
dignity,  of  an  egoti^ical  musician  and  of  a 
Renaissance  condottiere.  Le  Royaume  de  Saiil, 
(for  the  title  see  I  Samuel,  IX,  19),  celebrates 
a  ^ill  greater  triumph  of  Cupidon.  The  heroine 
occasionally  recalls  Ninon  de  Lenclos;  the 
resemblance  is  probably  unintentional  but  her 
predilection  for  eighteenth  century  art  lends 
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a  certain  ju^ification  to  the  comparison.  She 
always  dominates  the  action  and  succeeds  in 
effacing  from  the  mind  of  her  lover  the  unhappy 
pa^  of  which  she  has  made  no  secret.  As  Mme 
Adine’s  theme  is  the  victory  of  a  woman’s 
personality  over  prejudices  which  are  often 
taken  for  eternal  law,  it  is  natural  that  the 
feminine  characters  should  be  the  Wronger. 
Her  conception  of  men  seems  a  little  ovet'Sim' 
plified.  She  is  at  her  be^  in  scenes  where 
sentiment  tames  sensuality  and  no  reader  will 
grudge  her  the  title  her  late^  hero  confers  on 
his  mi^ress:  “un  doctorat  es  sciences  du 
coeur.”  The  scene  is  in  Paris  with  brief  excur' 
sions  to  the  Basque  country  and  to  Auvergne 
of  which  the  author  portrays  vividly  the 
picturesque  beauty.  Finally  the  novel  is  written 
with  a  care  for  directness,  clearness  and  variety 
of  ^yle  that  reveal  fruitful  ^udy  of  older  mas- 
ters  of  the  art  of  prose. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Marguerite  Audoux.  La  Fiancee.  Paris. 

Erne^  Flammarion.  1932.  12  francs. — 

A  collection  of  sixteen  short  Tories,  some  of 
them  reprints,  but  even  these  will  be  read 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  when  they  fir^ 
appeared.  Among  the  more  recent  tales.  La 
Fiancee  ^ands  out  as  a  ma^erpiece  of  delicate 
humor  and  shy  desire,  wilfully  ending  in  the 
sigh :  “J’avais  vingt  ans  et  personne  ne  m’avait 
encore  parle  d'amour”.  .  .  The  author  of 
Marie'Claire  has  not  written  many  bcxiks, 
but  those  we  know  will  endure  forever, 
bec::ause  they  interpret  life  as  it  is  actually 
lived  among  the  humble  and  tender  of  heart, 
expressed  in  a  ^yle  bare  of  all  pretentiousness 
and  unnecessary  pathos.—  Germaine  A.  Do' 
nogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Pierre  Benoit.  L'lle  Verte.  Paris.  Albin 

Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — An  old  taxi' 

dermi^  of  Bordeaux  chances  to  visit  an  island 
down  the  river,  opposite  Blaye,  is  charmed 
with  its  rich  and  varied  bird  life,  buys  a  part 
of  the  island  and  settles  down  with  the  birds. 
How  his  love  of  his  feathered  boarders  be' 
comes  a  mania,  bringing  financial  ruin,  horror 
and  death  to  his  family — this  theme  is  worthy 
of  a  Balzac,  but  M.  Benoit  is  not  Balzac.  He 
does,  however,  paint  a  glorious  picture  of  the 
Green  Island  and  its  birds.  His  opening  pages 
are  charming,  and  his  la^  chapter  is  genuinely 
thrilling. 

Notable  are  several  parentheses  addressed 
to  the  reader,  from  which  we  infer,  although 
the  author  does  not  admit  it,  that  he  is 
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conscious  of  certain  weaknesses  in  his  ^ory. — 
R  T.  H. 

•  Harry  Bernard.  Juana,  mon  atmee.  Mon- 
tr^l.  Albert  Levesque.  1932.  $1.00. — 

A  gently  melancholy  tale  of  a  young  news- 
paper  reporter  who,  menaced  by  failing  health, 
left  his  native  Montreal  and  took  up  his  abode 
with  a  French  settler  on  a  raw  wheat  farm  in 
Saskatchewan.  His  health  improved  but  a 
love  affair  with  the  cxotically  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  settler  played 
havoc  with  his  peace  of  mind.  And  when  the 
love  affair  turned  out  to  be  a  hopeless  one, 
he  settled  down  into  an  ambitionless  rut  of 
resignation.  Harry  Bernard  seems  to  be 
eternally  torn  between  two  loves:  his  faithful 
descriptions  of  the  vaA,  drearily  beautiful 
^ppes  of  the  prairie  provinces  and  of  the 
equally  monotonous  druggies  of  the  settlers 
arc  excellent  reali^ic  regionalism;  his  treat' 
ment  of  the  love  theme  is  mild,  sentimental, 
ftiintly  reminiscent  of  Chateaubriand;  and  the 
^ry  is  too  slight  to  be  exciting  — K.  C.  K. 

•  Lorenzo  de  Bradi.  Veillees  Corses.  Santa 
Lucia.  Pans.  Larousse.  6  francs. — “Moi 

qui  vous  parle,  je  ne  reculerais  pas  devant  un 
poignard  ou  un  pi^olet,  ni  devant  tout  autre 
danger;  mais  pour  rien  au  monde  vous  ne  me 
feriVz  aller,  pendant  la  nuit,  dans  ce  bois  d’oli' 
viers  qui  e^  au  fond  de  notre  village,  et  ou 
je  sai8  que  Ton  a  enterre  des  morts.” 

The  second  half  of  this  httle  volume,  the 
lifc'^ory  of  the  magnanimous  young  bandit 
Santa  Lucia,  a  Corsican  Karl  Moor  who 
admini^ered  informal  ju^ice  more  equitably 
than  the  courts,  whose  valor,  wisdom  and 
incorruptibility  were  a  trinity  of  virtues 
beyond  compare,  presents  the  Corsican  ven' 
detta  excitingly  and  authoritatively,  in  the 
candid  blacks'and'whites  which  were  more 
popular  a  hundred  years  ago  than  they  are 
today.  The  earlier  section  illustrates  the 
latter  part  of  the  citation  noted  above.  The 
Corsican  is  superstitious,  and  his  native  tales 
of  sorcery,  clairvoyance,  phantoms,  and  a 
thousand  baffling  contacts  between  this  and  an 
unseen  other  world  are  here  set  down  artlessly 
but  not  ineffectively.  The  book  was  awarded 
one  of  the  Montyon  prizes. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Francis  Carco.  Traduit  de  T Argot.  Paris. 
Les  Editions  de  France.  1932. 1 5  francs. — 

Carco  leaves  his  customary  novel  of  manners 
and  writes  a  work  of  reportage,  based  on  his 
expeditions  and  explorations  in  Paris  which  he 


knows  and  describes  so  well.  The  narrative, 
told  in  the  first  person,  is  simple,  consisting  of 
the  visits  of  the  author,  accompanied  by  a 
young  Apache,  Bob,  or  the  detective,  Monsieur 
Paul,  to  numerous  questionable  resorts  of 
Paris.  Their  conversations  are  picturesquely 
spiced  with  the  slang  of  the  year,  much  of 
which  is  “translated"  without  too  much 
artificiality.  There  are  vigorously  drawn 
descriptions  of  shady,  sordid  scenes  of  the 
underworld.  Many  of  the  characters  met, 
some  of  whom  remind  of  Villon,  are  not 
wholly  unsympathetic;  in  fact  Bob  reforms, 
largely  out  of  fear,  and  joins  the  detective 
force.  Difficult  to  read,  interesting,  well  writ' 
ten,  in  no  respect  perverse,  Carco’s  latest  work 
is  a  notew'orthy  document  of  twentieth  century 
Paris  and  its  localisms. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  David' 
son  College. 

•  Madeleine  Desroseaux.  Du  Soleil  sur  la 
Lande.  Contes  de  Bretagne.  Paris.  Tallam 

diet.  1932.  12  francs. — Breton  folk'tales,  a 
group  of  cheerful  ones  liSted  under  the  general 
heading  La  Bretagne  qui  rit,  and  a  somber  cob 
lection  called  Contes  d'Occident.  There  are 
quips  and  pranks  between  these  covers  which 
are  irresistibly  droll — the  serious  tales  are  less 
successful — and  the  miscdiievous  old  Breton 
who  adorns  the  cxiver  is  worth  the  price  of 
admission  all  by  himself.  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  that  so  racy  a  compilation  should 
possess  all  the  literary  desiderata  besides. — 

R.  T.  H. 

•  Louis  Dumur.  Les  Loups  rouges.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1932.  15  francs.^ — This 

Swiss  ^tory'teller  is  always  liberal  with  the 
excitement.  “Du  sang,  des  supplices,  de  Torgie, 
et  de  I'amour,"  the  publisher  comments.  The 
separate  experiences  of  a  Russian  nobleman 
and  his  princess  fiancee  during  the  bolshevik 
revolution.  After  experiencing  many  horrors 
and  degradations  she  escapes  to  France  with  a 
fortune  in  jewels  and  is  unexpectedly  reunited 
with  him  there.  There  is  much  exposition 
(often  totally  unrelated  to  the  plot)  of  the 
political  developments  and  social  conditions 
of  the  period.  The  lurid  picture  of  Russia  in 
those  days  (so  detailed  as  to  seem  accurate) 
is  the  mo^  intere^ing  part  of  the  book.As 
fiction,  it  is  second'rate. — E.  Clarl{  Stillman. 
University  of  Michigan. 

•  Dupierreux.  Angelina.  Bruxelles.  Edb 
tions  “Labor.”  1932.  18  Belgian  francs. — 

An  ingenious,  none  too  probable  tale  of  the 
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movemcnted  life  of  a  well-known  favorite. 
Growing  older  she  druggies  to  preserve  her 
appeal,  falls  frequently  foul  of  her  own  ille¬ 
gitimate  daughter  who  also  “has  her  moments.” 
When  the  younger  adventuress  falls  in  love  with 
her,  own  half-brother,  ^udious,  naive,  the 
mother  decides  that  her  son  mu^  be  saved 
from  this  unnatural  situation.  Mocked  by  her 
daughter,  scorned  by  her  former  husband, 
Angelina  hits  upon  murder  as  the  only  solu¬ 
tion.  At  a  gorgeous  out-door  fete  she  has 
her  dagger  drawn  and  is  about  to  ^rike,  when 
a  youthful  admirer  whispers  timely  words  of 
passion.  She  drops  the  weapon  into  the  foun¬ 
tain,  and,  amid  the  fireworks,  leads  the  youth 
away  to  ivy-encircled  bowers. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Henry  Dupuy-Mazuel.  Le  Chant  de 
I'Alouette.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1932. 

10  francs. — The  fir^  in  a  series  of  twenty 
novels  in  which  the  author  plans  to  cover  the 
entire  hiAory  of  France,  Le  Chant  de  I'Alouette 
treats  of  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Vercingetorix. 
Although  the  authoritativeness  of  hi^rical 
fidion  is  often  called  in  quedion,  the  reader 
of  this  dory  need  have  no  fears  as  to  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  fads  presented.  The  author 
has  indeed  made  them  very  readable  but  has 
never  allowed  his  imagination  to  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment. 

Vercingetorix  is  attradively  portrayed  as 
the  fird  patriot  of  France.  The  outdanding 
idea  of  the  whole  book  is  his  dream  of  a  free 
and  united  Gaul.  He  appears  as  a  man  of  force, 
courage,  and  vision.  Events  are  presented  in 
a  dramatic  fashion,  and  the  dory  moves 
rapidly.  In  developing  his  dyle,  the  author 
has  kept  juvenile  readers  in  mind,  but  the 
book  has  a  genuine  appeal  for  older  people  as 
well.  The  second  novel  in  the  series  is  to  be 
entitled:  Chredos.— Chridinu  Crane.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon. 

•  Pierre  Guedy  et  Molse  Twersky.  Israel 
a  ?iew  Tor}{.  Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Represen¬ 
tative's.  1932. 12  francs. — This  novel,  or  rather 
novelized  sociological  dudy,  deals  with  the 
life  of  Jewish  immigrants  in  New  York  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  These  im¬ 
migrants  were  born  and  raised  in  impoverished 
little  towns,  serfs  of  the  Czar,  in  complete 
intelledtual  isolation  from  the  red  of  the 
world,  and  passionately  in  love  with  the 
finesse  of  talmudic  discussion.  A  queer  caprice 
of  dediny  frees  them  suddenly  from  the  old 
patriarchal  family  ties,  from  thedrid  redraints 
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of  hoary  traditions,  and  thruds  them  into  the 
great  metropolis,  into  the  midd  of  the  turbu¬ 
lent  political  life  of  a  democracy,  into  the 
midd  of  the  lated  cross  currents  of  social 
problems,  of  religion,  of  ethics.  In  addition 
these  immigrants  find  themselves  free  to 
engage  in  any  economic  pursuit  they  wish, 
including  a  rather  easy  access  to  the  liberal 
professions,  a  boon  totally  beyond  their  reach 
in  their  old  surroundings. 

The  shock  between  the  two  worlds  is 
severe,  and  the  authors  catch  the  sparks,  with 
lightness  and  with  humor.  The  book  is  ap¬ 
parently  based  on  personal  reminiscences  and 
is  intereding,  even  if  it  lacks  depth. — ?>lathan 
Altshuler  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma, 

•  Marcel  Hamon.  Le  Signe  de  Satume. 

Paris.  Societe  Fransaise  d’^ditions  Litte- 

raires  et  Techniques.  1932.  12  francs. — The 
dory  is  woven  around  the  activities  of  the 
‘Tarti  des  Honnetes  Gens,  whose  leader  puts 
his  pen  and  his  sword  at  the  service  of  all  jud 
and  great  causes.”  (Has  the  author  in  mind 
that  well-known  militant  group  which  has 
given  many  a  headache  to  both  the  French 
Government  and  the  Vatican?).  The  hero’s 
connection  with  the  party  is  a  fortuitous  one; 
in  fact,  his  intered  lies  less  in  pohtics  than  in 
physiognomy  and  the  theories  of  Lavater,  and 
they  are  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  his  brief 
and  tragic  love  affair.  The  bed  drawn  char¬ 
acter  is  that  of  the  learned,  shabby  and  aloof 
Abbe  Graindorge,  whose  philosophical  utter¬ 
ances  go  far  towards  making  this  a  fascinating 
novel. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

•  Albert  Marchon.  Les  Demons  de  I'Auhe. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1931.  15  francs. — A  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  human  motives  and  of  their 
origin  in  the  life  of  imagination  and  in  the  life 
of  reality  impress  the  reader  of  this  novel. 
A  sensitive  boy,  although  in  cxmtact  with  the 
“impurs  myderes  de  I’innocence”  and  placed 
in  an  unwholesome  environment,  manages  to 
obtain  dable  viewpoints  in  the  process  of 
observing  the  evil  consequences  of  immorahty. 
— R.  Tyson  Wycl^off.  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Jeanne  Nabert.  Le  Cavalier  de  la  Mer. 

Paris.  Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — An  ex¬ 
cellent  novel  of  manners  as  well  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  document  of  deep  insight.  It  mirrors 
with  dartling  vividness  the  cudoms  and 
ideals  of  the  people  of  a  little  Breton  village 
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during  the  la^  century.  Although  Mme 
Nabtrt  portrays  a  great  number  of  intere^ing 
groups  which  claim  our  attention,  our  hearts 
are  immediately  and  irrevocably  involved  in 
the  dramatic  situation  exiting  between 
Sainte  du  Houlbec  and  her  neighbor,  Dr. 
Guyonwac'h.  No  two  persons  could  be  more 
different,  and  yet  Sainte  loves  the  docitor  with 
a  passion  which  will  lead  her  to  sacrifice  her 
hfe  for  him.  It  is  this  love  that  glorifies  the  drab 
and  lonely  life  of  a  girl  who  is  known  in  the 
village  only  as  a  pious  old  maid. 

Unfortunately,  the  objedl  of  all  this  some- 
what  mystical  devotion  is  utterly  unaware  of 
Its  exigence  and  would  not  under^nd  it  in 
any  case.  A  man  of  skill  and  vigor,  handsome 
and  sensual,  the  dodtor  would  have  risen  to 
great  heights  in  his  profession  if  his  beautiful 
but  worthless  wife,  Thomine,  had  consented 
to  intere^  herself  in  him,  and  exercise  an 
influence  which  might  have  been  boundless. 

The  novel  is  written  in  a  maAerly  fashion. 
Events  evolve  with  an  inevitableness  which 
gives  an  extraordinary  impression  of  r^’ality. 
Life  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  tides  of  the  sea 
with  which  this  ^ory,  like  all  those  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  is  so  closely  associated. — Chridina 
Crane.  University  of  Oregon. 

•  E.  Panferov.  La  Communaute  des  Cueux. 
2e  partie.  Traduit  du  Russe  par  Z.  Lvovs- 

ki  et  Lydie  Silbert.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  In¬ 
ternationales.  1931.  12  francs. — This  if  the 
continuation  of  the  volume  reviewed  in  Bool{s 
Abroad  for  April  1931.  It  describes  the  further 
attempts  to  communize  the  peasants  of  the 
village  of  Chirikoie  and  of  the  environs.  The 
fir^  part  of  the  novel,  despite  a  certain  vague¬ 
ness,  was  exceptionally  well  written.  In  the 
second  part,  all  the  faults  of  th,.  fir^  are  em¬ 
phasized.  The  ^ory  becomes  even  more 
episodic  and  involved;  one  feels  that  propa¬ 
ganda  has  got  the  upper  hand.  This  portion 
of  the  ^ory  deals  with  various  attempts  of 
the  kulaks  to  sabotage  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
muni^s,  attempts  to  portray  them  as  de^ruc- 
tive  individualiAs,  but  succeeds  only  in  blur¬ 
ring  their  outlines  as  individuals.  A  third 
volume  is  to  follow;  pierhaps  it  will  be  clearer 
and  better,  perhaps  it  is  necessary  for  the 
clarification  of  this  one. — Daniel  C.  Rosenthal. 
New  York  City. 

•  Robert  Poulet.  Le  Trottoir.  Paris.  Denoel 
et  Steele.  1931.  15  francs. — A  novel 

projected  again^  a  cinema  ^udio,  with  such 
passions  and  characters  as  are  to  be  expected 


in  that  atmosphere.  Exaggeration  of  common¬ 
place  feelings  is  the  key-note  of  the  book,  the 
flimsy  plot  of  which  could  be  better  enclosed 
in  the  smaller  mould  of  the  short-^ory.  The 
chief  character  is  Minuet,  a  morbid  cinema 
operator  who  analyzes  his  erotic  feelings  for 
Maggie,  a  cousin,  and  Andrea,  a  maid  pur¬ 
posely  endowed  by  the  author  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  erotic  powers.  The  reacftions  that 
form  the  texture  of  the  novel  are  perfecitly 
described  by  the  author  himself  when  he 
states  “It  is  useless  to  add  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  imagined  situations  in  which  one 
cannot  seriously  believe  even  for  a  moment.” 
(page  143). — Domen-co  Vittorini.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Marcel  Prevo^.  Marie^des'Angoisses.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Les  Editions  de  France.  1932.  15 

francs. — Within  two  months  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  Marie'des'Angoisses  was  in  its  fifty- 
seventh  edition.  The  heroine,  advertised  as 
the  mo^t  intensely  passionate  of  PrevoA’s 
charadlers,  is  a  Spanish  beauty,  whose  brother 
IS  one  of  three  inseparable  friends  in  a  French 
boarding  schcx)l.  She  marries  one  of  the  friends 
who  turns  out  shortly  to  be  too  free  w'lth 
wine  and  women.  After  his  death  in  a  miser¬ 
able  tavern  brawl,  the  young  widow,  believing 
her  mother-in-law  to  be  the  cause  of  all  her 
troubles,  takes  vengeance  by  accepting  as 
master  of  the  e^te  and  as  her  apparent  lover 
a  Spanish  lackey,  and  forcing  the  older  woman 
to  see  him  con^antly  before  her,  in  her  son’s 
place.  The  brother  of  Angu^ias,  a  priest,  be¬ 
lieves  her  to  be  in  league  with  the  devil  and 
sends  an  emissary  who  persuades  her  to  leave 
the  e^ate  and  to  admit  that  she  is  not  the 
lackey’s  mi^ress.  Years  later  her  voice  is  heard 
from  within  a  convent  wall.  In  spite  of  the 
book’s  large  sale  it  is  a  good  bit  of  a  bore.  The 
much  emphasized  diabolical  influence  is  over¬ 
done  and  quite  unconvincing.  One  well  drawn 
figure  is  the  puttering  and  gossiping  maltre 
d’hotcl,  Fabien.^ — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Irmine  Romanette.  Sonson  de  la  Marti¬ 
nique.  Paris.  Malfere.  1932.  12  francs. — 

The  thin  thread  of  Sonson’s  life  with  its  two 
unfortunate  love  affairs  and  its  tragic  end  is 
merely  a  vehicle  for  the  portrayal  of  th.  tropic 
island  with  its  mixed  population,  its  fierce 
loves  and  hates,  its  African  and  Caribbean 
super^ition  survivals,  its  devout  loyalty  to 
France,  and  its  hopeless  problems.  Probably 
these  black  and  tan  Frenchmen  are  in  reality 
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much  closer  to  the  elemental  passions  of  the 
African  jungles  than  to  the  pa^oral  calm  of 
George  Sand's  peasants,  but  Mile.  Romanette, 
herself  a  Martiniquaise,  has  evolved  a  series 
of  scenes  of  tropic  splendor,  of  agricultural  and 
economic  life,  with  reminiscences  of  colonial 
days,  with  effecllive  use  of  the  eruption  of 
Mont  Pelee  in  1902,  and  of  the  war  news  of 
1914,  which  leave  a  lading  and  charming 
impression. — K.  C.  K. 

•  Robert  de  Traz.  A  la  Pour  suite  du  Vent. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — De 
Traz,  psychologic,  Cudent  of  race  relation^ 
ships,  skilful  noveliC,  here  paints  vividly  a 
group  of  troubled,  lonely  individuals  of 
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varied  racial  charadleriCics,  each  gropingly 
searching  for  satisfaction.  In  a  series  of  scenes 
vividly  told,  dialogues,  and  passages  of  psy' 
chology — the  whole  rather  loosely  knit  and 
with  frequent  change  of  setting — the  author 
tells  of  a  convention-respeCting,  wealthy 
London  business  man  whose  serenity  is  dis' 
turbed  by  the  intrigues  of  a  Levantine  who 
seeks  to  seduce  him  out  of  jealousy  of  his  wife, 
her  former  boarding'sehool  soubmate.  A  blase 
Frenchman  and  a  timorous  Jew  Cruggling  to 
win  social  recognition  play  minor  parts  in  this 
thought'provoking,  living  drama  of  the  races. 
A  la  Poursuite  du  Vent  is  fascinating  and  done 
with  a  maCerful  hand. — Geo  B.  Watts  David' 
son  College. 
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•  Hermann  Ammon.  Geschichte  der  deutsch 
en  Sprache  in  Frage  und  Antwort.  1.  Teil. 
Gotisch,  Althochdeutsch,  Altsachsisch.  Ber' 
lin.  Diimmler.  1931.  1.90  and  2.90  marks. — 
Ammon’s  presentation  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Old  Saxon 
is  clearly  arranged  and  comprehensive.  It  will 
facilitate  the  approach  to  these  languages,  no 
matter  what  grammar  be  used;  it  will  sum 
up  the  Cudent’s  knowledge  concisely  after 
exposure;  so  many  perplexing  problems  will 
be  cleared  up  painlessly!  Touching  upon 
Indo'European  and  Primitive  Germanic  philo' 
logical  and  hiCorical  problems,  Ammon  pro- 
ceeds  to  Cate  clearly  and  simply  (!)  the  laws 
of  the  Germanic  accent;  Grimm’s  law  (speb 
ling  miCake  No.  45 :  p  >  t  ought  to  read  p  > 
f  Werner’s  law  and  its  application; 

other  consonant  changes,  and  also  vowel 
changes  (the  latter  might  Cand  a  Cill  more 
liberal  treatment);  the  inflexions  are  handled 
with  particular  skill,  by  comparison;  some  of 


the  illuCrations  for  vowel  emission  in  i-  and 
U'Cems  seem  not  easily  comprehensible  (No. 
214);  Cudying  the  division  of  the  Alemannic 
language  group  (No.  241)  a  Cudent  might  well 
ask  where  to  place  the  language  of  Basel, 
since  he  is  informed  only  that  it  does  not 
belong  into  the  High  Alemannic  group.  These 
are  however  minor  matters.  The  second  sound' 
shift  is  unfolded  in  maCerly  fashion.  Non' 
essentials  are  left  out.  .  ,  the  Cudent  is  not 
bewildered.  An  excellent  short  v/orking 
bibliography  concludes  the  book.  Ammon 
leads  logically  and  organically  from  queCion 
to  queCion  throughout  the  book,  explaining 
problem  after  problem  in  simple  terms. — 
Louis  P.  Woerner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Heinrich  Hardensett.  Der  l^apitaliSlische 
und  der  technische  Mensch.  Miinchen. 
Oldenbourg.  1932.  3.50  marks. — This  treatise 
reconCruXs  two  types  of  life  from  the  goals  or 
values  which  individuals  have  set  themselves 
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to  pursue.  It  thus  comes  to  pure  and  diametric' 
ally  opp>osed  world  views  of  the  “capitali^ic" 
and  the  “technical  man,"  leaving  out  of  ac' 
count  the  many  empirical  shades,  varieties 
and  hi^rical  interminglings  of  both. 

A  capitali^  is  not  one  who  is  rich  in 
wordly  goods  and  possessions,  but  one  whose 
aim  in  life  is  to  make  profit  by  means  of  legal 
possessions.  Making  profit  always  means  that 
somebody  else  is  cheated,  that  something  is 
sold  for  more  than  it  would  coA  if  it  would 
be  exchanged  for  another  commodity  of  equal 
worth  to  life.  This  sy^em,  consequently,  leads 
to  the  legahzation  of  a  universal  fraud,  implies 
the  absence  of  respedt  for  all  intrinsic  values. 
Capitalism  is  antiphilosophical.  Since  profit 
can  be  made  only  by  cheating  somebody  else, 
it  leads  to  universal  isolation  and  di^ru^  or 
to  “individuahsm.”  Everything  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  becomes  a  “ware,"  the  only  ^ndard 
of  judgment  that  of  quantitative  comparisons 
on  the  basis  of  their  “prices."  The  “capital' 
iAic  man"  is  absolutely  uncreative,  since  he 
does  nothing  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  profit.  Even  his  “rationahty"  is 
only  seemingly  rational,  because  at  bottom  he 
is  a  parasite,  motivated  by  irrational  desires 
and  short'sighted  selfish  speculations.  And 
his  paradox  is  this,  that  he  can  enjoy  nothing, 
because  all  his  money  serves  only  to  make 
more  money. — ^The  “technical  man,"  on  the 
contrary,  is  primarily  intere^ed  in  service. 
His  work  naturally  unites  all  men  in  a  com' 
radely  way  as  fellow  workers.  The  progress 
of  modern  we^rn  civilization  re^  on  his 
shoulders  and  would  lead  to  a  sociali^ic 
future.  The  author  thinks  that  we  should 
cease  blaming  technical  advances  simply  be' 
cause  m  the  hands  of  capitah^ic  mismanage' 
ment  they  have  become  a  nuisance. — Guitav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Karl  Haushofer  und  Kurt  Trampler, 

Hrsgr.  Deutschlands  Weg  an  der  Zeit' 

wende.  Miinchen.  Hugendubel.  1931. — This 
book  is  a  boon  to  anyone  who  wants  an  easily 
grasped  birds'eye  view  of  German  foreign 
policy.  It  contains  essays  by  the  foremo^ 
authorities  on  present  day  moot  que^ions, 
as  for  in^ance,  F.  Stieve,  Schnee  Duisberg,  v. 
Rheinbaben.  In  addition  problems  of  German 
domeAic  policy  are  discussed  by  the  Bavarian 
premier  H.  Held  and  by  Dr.  E.  Jung. — Hans 
G.  Roemer.  Hamburg. 

•  Dr.  Hermann  Joss.  Der  wahre  Fortschritt. 

Bern.  A.  Francke.  1931.  5  Swiss  francs. — 
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— The  views  of  “Doktor"  Hermann  Joss 
come  ju^  about  two  hundred  years  too  late. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  offend  Rousseau 
and  his  age  by  insinuating  that  they  would 
recognize  Dr.  Joss  as  their  kin.  The  prophets 
of  Rousseauism  and  enlightenment  were 
thinkers  of  rank  while  our  author  is  ju^ 
babbling  in  order  to  prove  that  he  has  got 
rid  of  inhibitions  of  any  kind.  Unburdened 
by  sound  knowledge  in  any  field  he  talks 
lu^ily  and  at  large  in  a  more  childish  than 
childlike  primitivity.  His  argumentation  runs 
as  follows:  i)  True  value  cannot  exi^  with' 
out  happiness.  2)  True  happiness  is  re^ricfled 
and  prevented  by  civihzation  because  civiliza' 
tion  is  breeding  resentment  again^  the 
natural  desires  and  in^incfts.  3)  The  arch 
enemy  of  true  progress  and  true  happiness 
and  true  value  is  therefore  asceticism  as  em' 
bodied  and  propagated  by  churches  and  reli' 
gions.  To  our  author  asceticism  appears  much  . 
more  dangerous  than  extreme  materialism, 
because  “asceticism  is  extolled  by  public 
opinion,  by  the  ^te  (what  ^tate?),  by  the 
press  (what  press?)  and  the  moving  pictures" 

(!  !  !)  The  re^  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  ap'  . 
phcation  of  the  premises  to  the  problems  of 
sex  life,  freedom  of  will,  education  (compulsory  ; 
training  shall  be  re^ricted  to  three  or  four  ' 
years),  military  service  (to  be  abolished,  be' 
cause  “was  man  mit  Widerwillen  tut,  1^ 
mei^ens  auch  fiir  unsere  Gesundheit  schiid' 
lich"  (p  213),)  the  mutual  relationship  of 
individual  and  society  and  what  not.  Difficile 
e^  satiram  non  scribere. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Max  Junghann  und  Max  Hildebert  1 
Boehm,  Hrsgr.  Ethrwpolitischer  Alma' 

nach  IQS  I.  Wien.  Braumiiller.  1931. — In  addi'  I 
tion  to  some  essays  of  general  intere^  on  the  ' 
vexing  nationahties  problem — F.  Jaffe  Kultur  ' 
und  Sprachenpolitil{  im  \dniglichen  und  revolu' 
tiondren  Frankreich,  H.  Rogge  Das  Motiv  der 
Fr.edensstcherung  in  der  Vorgeschichte  des 
Minderheitenrechtes — this  book  contains  a 
survey  of  international  accomplishment  af' 
fedting  mino..ities  during  the  year  1930,  as 
well  as  an  ethnopolitical  chronicle  of  different  1 
countries,  and  a  survey  of  ethnopolitical  pub 
lications  for  the  same  year.  Another  feature 
consiAs  of  the  mo^  important  documents  con'  , 
cerning  the  minorities  policies  for  this  period. 

— Hans  G.  Roemer.  Hamburg. 

•  Otto  Karrer.  Seek  der  Frauen.  Ideak  und 
Probkme  der  Frauenwelt.  4.80  marks. — 
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Peter  Max  Boppel.  Der  Sinn  des  Lebens.  3.80 
marks. — Leo  Holl.  Heimfahrt. — Miinchen. 
Josef  Muller.  1932. — The  Verlag  Josef  Muller 
specializes  in  dignihed  and  beautiful  small 
books  which  are  especially  suitable  for  gift 
books.  Otto  Karrer  speaks  as  a  spiritual  adviser 
to  the  modern  woman,  discussing  from  the 
Chri^ian  point  of  view  various  problems  of 
women,  especially  those  connedled  with 
motherhood.  P.  M.  Boppel  deals  with  the 
present  spiritual  crisis  and  clothes  in  short 
pregnant  sentences  a  wealth  of  edifying  senti' 
ments.  Leo  Holl's  Heimfahrt  tells  of  the  laA 
hours  of  two  great  bards  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. — 
J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rudolf  Pannwitz.  Die  deutsche  Idee  Eu' 
ropa.  Miinchen'Feldafing.  Hans  Karl. 

1931.  2  marks. — He  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  former  works  of  this  author  will  not  be 
surprised  to  6nd  him  in  this  pamphlet  of  62 
pages  in  the  pretentious  role  of  the  saviour 
of  the  human  race.  With  an  air  of  infinite 
superiority  he  is  pronouncing  judgment  on 
everything  and  anything,  the  arrogance  of 
his  presumptions  being  only  surpassed  by  the 
utter  dilettantism  of  his  so-called  con^trudtive 
proposals.  The  ^tyle  ordinarily  reveals  the 
man;  in  our  case  it  is  the  lilted  idiom  of  one 
who  is  encircled  and  possessed  by  the  tragic 
desolation  of  his  train  of  thought,  as  far 
removed  from  common  sense  as  only  the  lofty 
speculation  of  a  monomaniac  can  be. — Kurt 
F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Walther  Rode.  Frieden  und  Friedens' 
leute.  Berlin.  Transmare.  1931.  3  marks. 

— A  de^ruc^live  critique  and  scathing  satire 
upon  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  doings 
and  personnel  by  a  brilhant  journaliA  who 
not  only  dehghts  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  but 
would  gladly  call  it  something  worse  if  he 
could  think  of  a  suitable  epithet. 

“The  misere  springs  from  their  ^ridtly  scien¬ 
tific  lucubrations.  The  national  economics, 
these  theologians  of  materialism,  have  driven 
out  of  humanity  all  sound  common  sense. 
EaA  Goths  or  Hermunduri,  who  knew  nothing 
abcfut  supply  and  demand,  nor  dynamos,  nor 
wireless,  would  have  known  what  to  do  if 
they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to 
put  on.” 

The  final  impression  that  one  gets  from  the 
six  chapters  of  this  book  is  that  the  League  is 
80  tangled  up  in  a  mass  of  red  tape,  reports 
of  committees  and  sub-committees,  oceans  of 
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scientific  data,  and  the  like  that  movement 
in  any  direction  is  out  of  the  que^ion. 

“False  is  the  doArint  of  a  slow  development 
in  this  world  of  cataArophes,  and  equally 
false  is  the  belief  of  the  evolutioni^s  in  the 
effedtiveness  of  the  conclave  in  Geneva  and 
the  hurry-up  machine  which  has  been  set  up 
there.” 

The  book  is  full  of  brilliant  apergus  and 
^riking  phrases,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  League  is  really  quite  so  worthless  as 
it  appears  in  the  mirror  of  the  author’s  im¬ 
patience  and  disguA. — Herbert  Z.  Kip.  Con- 
nedticut  College  for  Women. 

•  Theodor  Seibert.  Das  Rote  Russland. 

Miinchen.  Knorr  ^  Hirth.  1931. — Theo¬ 
dor  Seibert  was  in  Russia  from  1926  to  1929 
as  press  representative  of  the  Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt,  the  Miinchner  and  the  Leip- 
ziger  }^eueSle  ?^achrichten.  During  this  time 
he  travelled  in  all  parts  of  Russia  in  every 
conceivable  kind  of  conveyance.  As  he  spoke 
Russian  and  also  e^blished  a  home,  he  makes 
his  statements  with  authority. 

The  tone  of  his  book  is  decidedly  pes¬ 
simistic.  He  finds  that  the  Russian  of  today 
has  less  freedom  of  speech  and  adtion  than  he 
had  under  the  Czars  and  that  his  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  much  improved.  The  national 
agricultural  and  industrial  output  is  less  than 
before  the  war.  It  is  true  that  illiteracy  has 
decreased  but  the  school  program  is  limited 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  communist  party. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  hatred  toward  the 
leading  communists,  Seibert  fears  that  some 
day  their  regime  will  suddenly  end — perhaps 
with  another  revolution. — Ellen  L.  Goebel. 
University  of  Tulsa. 

•  Bernard  Spangenberg.  Die  Zul^unft  der 

Reparationen.  Berlin.  Stilke.  1931. — 

The  well-known  writer  on  reparations  pol¬ 
icies,  after  a  short  survey  of  the  problem  of 
reparations  and  interallied  debts  up  tc  date, 
analyzes  the  Young  Plan  and  the  problems  of 
international  financial  policy  as  affedting  the 
future.  Although  somewhat  out  of  date  in 
many  points  b«:ause  of  the  developments  of 
the  very  recent  paA,  the  book  is  Still  very 
much  worth  reading  as  preparation  for  a 
Study  of  the  further  development  of  the 
questions  concerned.  It  will  be  of  lasting  value 
for  th:  light  it  throws  on  the  psychological 
situation  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
Hoover  moratorium. — Hans  G.  Roemer. 
Hamburg. 
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•  Hermann  Ullmann.  Flucht  aus  Berlin? 
Jena.  Diedench.  1932.  2.60  marks. — 

Today  every  twenty'fifth  German  is  a  Ber' 
liner,  while  m  1871  it  was  only  the  fifth  city 
of  Germany.  The  decades  between  saw  its 
population  quadruple.  No  wonder  Herr  Ulh 
mann  que^ions  whether  the  growth  has  been 
sound,  “organic,”  or  merely  a  mushroom 
development  in  the  Prussian  hothouse.  He 
finds  Berlin  a  city  of  Grange  contra^s, — one 
of  the  world’s  great  capitals,  yetalmosa  without 
a  history,  a  metropolis  without  a  province  of 
Its  own,  a  capital  without  a  society  capable 
of  coping  with  parvenus.  Berlin,  like  Wash' 
ington,  IS  primarily  the  seat  of  the  national 
bureaucracy,  “der  Zentralenapparat.”  In  sur' 
face  appearance,  thinks  the  author,  it  is  “with' 
out  doubt  the  mo^  American  city  of  Europe.” 
American  technicians  are  perfectly  at  home 
there,  even  more  so  than  in  Moscow.  Actually, 
however,  it  is  in  Berlin  that  the  druggie  be' 
tween  the  older  European  and  the  newer 
American  civilizations  is  mo^  acute.  And  in 
spite  of  all  recent  tendencies  toward  dicta' 
torship,  centrifugal  forces  are  increasingly  at 
work.  Berliners  mu^  work  and  find  food. 
Inexorably  they  arc  being  driven  toward  self' 
help  on  the  land.  National  salvation  lies  which 
way — in  centralized  world'finance  or  decen' 
tralized  agriculture?  Berlin's  fate  hangs  in  the 
balance,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  we 
shall  see  a  mass  movement  away  from  the 
(xipital. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Eckart  Kehr.  Schlachtfiottenbau  und  Par' 
teipolitil{  1894'igoi.  Berlin.  Ebering. 

1931. — By  dint  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
labor,  Kehr  has  collected  all  of  the  available 
material  on  the  hi^ry  of  the  two  great  Ger- 
man  naval  laws,  a  work  of  research  into  sources 
and  archives  which  is  nothing  less  than  ad' 
mirable.  However  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  his  aim,  which  was  to  present 
a  complete,  unified  picture  of  the  various 
realms  of  political,  social,  and  economic  his' 
tory  and  of  the  hi^ry  of  ideas  during  the 
period.  The  principal  reason  for  this  livS  in  his 
outspoken  scorn  of  the  Wilhelminian  period, 
in  which  he  sees  not  the  lea^  element  of  good. 
Kehr’s  work  calls  especial  attention  to  the 
need  for  a  new  presentation  of  this  whole 
series  of  problems. — Hans  G.  Roemer.  Ham' 
burg. 

•  Dr.  Max  Schenker,  Hrsgr.  Die  wirtschaft' 
liche  Entwic}{lung  Elsass'Lothringens  1871' 
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1913.  Im  Auftrage  des  Wissenschaftlichen 
Instituts  der  Elsass'Lothringer  im  Reich  an 
der  Universitat  Frankfurt.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Selb^verlag  des  Elsass'Lothringen  In^ituts. 
1931. — Anyone  who  has  ^udied  the  Alsacc' 
Lorraine  problem  mu^  have  come  to  the  dis¬ 
couraging  conclusion  that  there  has  exited  no 
adequate  German  treatment  of  the  entire  • 
problem-complex  during  the  period  from  1871 
to  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  The  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine  In^itut  in  Frankfort  has  now  undertaken 
this  task.  The  book  before  us  treats  in  grati¬ 
fying  detail  the  economic  phases  of  the  sub- 
jeeft.  Professor  Martin  6pahn  introduces  the 
monumental  work  by  a  consideration  of  econ¬ 
omics  and  the  State  in  the  de^iny  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  A  special  essay  is  devoted  to  mining 
legislation  and  mine-impo^s.  Then  follow 
surveys  of  the  accomplishment  in  various 
indu^ries  (iron,  coal,  petroleum,  potash, 
textiles,  glass,  etc.)  agriculture,  wine-growing 
and  fore^ry.  The  laA  chapters  are  devoted  1 
to  the  evolution  and  development  of  transpor-  , 

tation,  all  written  by  specialists.  We  sincerely  1 
hope  that  the  other  volumes  announced  treat-  I 
ing  the  development  of  science,  art,  and  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  former  German  imperial  posses¬ 
sions  will  soon  appear. — Hans  G.  Roemer. 
Hamburg.  i 

•  Gouverneur  Schnee.  Em  Kiinder  und 
Mahner  deutscher  Geltung.  Zu  seine m 

60.  GeburtStag  hrsg.  von  Dr.  Phil.  h.  c.  Hans 
Draeger.  Berlin.  Stilke.  1931. — Appreciations 
by  famous  Germans  of  Schnee  as  defender  of  > 
German  EaSt- Africa,  leader  of  “Overseas- 
Germany,”  parliamentarian  and  advocate  of 
the  re-eStabhshment  of  the  German  colonial  ^ 
empire.  The  laSt  chapter,  from  the  pen  of  the  | 
former  Minister  Dr.  Bell  (Center),  deserves  j 
especial  attention. — Hans  G.  Roemer.  Ham-  1 
burg.  , 

•  Rudolf  Sieghart,  Die  Letzen  Jahrzehnte 
einer  Grossmacht:  Menschen,  Voll^er, 

Probleme  des  Habsburger'Reichs.  Berlin.  Ull- 
Stein.  1932.  10  marks.^ — A  diredter  of  the 
Civil  Service  under  four  Prime  Ministers,  a 
man  through  whose  hands  problems  of 
Austrian  administration  passed  for  a  dozen  ,  » 
years,  draws  an  unforgettable  portrait  of  the 
monarch  he  served,  and  places  Franz  Joseph 
beside  Victoria  as  one  of  the  great  rulers  of 
his  century.  He  is  not  blinded  to  the  many 
faults  of  the  monarch,  but  he  explains  away 
a  number  of  which  he  has  been  accused  by 
historians. 
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This  is  the  moA  intere^ing  part  of  the  book. 
There  are  two  other  sections,  one  dealing  with 
the  author’s  rise  to  power  and  fall  with  the 
crash  of  the  Boden  Kredit  An^lt  of  which 
he  had  been  governor,  and  the  la^  an  arre^' 
ing  ^udy  of  the  mixture  of  nationahties  in  his 
country  and  the  tremendous  problems  in- 
volved. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Emil  Ludwig.  Schliemann — Ceschichte 
eines  Goldsuchers.  Berhn.  Zsolnay.  1932. 

— The  only  fault  I  have  to  6nd  with  this 
book  is  its  title,  which  seems  to  do  an  in- 
justice  both  to  the  subjecit  and  to  the  biog' 
rapher’s  own  treatment  of  it.  For  while 
Schliemann’s  urge  toward  gold,  and  his 
phenomenal  success  both  in  acquiring  the 
new  and  digging  up  the  old,  are  duly  set  forth 
and  brought  into  a  clear  and  plausible  con' 
neAion  with  each  other,  the  supporting  phases 
of  his  chararter  are  in  some  respedts  equally 
important  and  quite  as  skillfully  portrayed. 
All  in  all,  it  is  a  fascinating  record,  to  be 
warmly  commended  to  all  who  feel  the  thrill 
of  archaeological  research,  especially  excava' 
tion,  and  to  whom  the  ancient  Hellenic  world 
is  dear.  Schliemann’s  breath-taking  discovery 
of  unprecedented  ^ores  of  ancient  geld,  fir^ 
at  Troy,  later  at  Mykenae,  not  only  without 
learned  support,  but  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and 
even  opposition,  remains  one  of  the  great 
romances  of  archaeological  hi^ory.  Ludwig 
has  told  the  ^ory  well ;  not  many  biographers 
would  have  tackled  the  formidable  task  of 
going  through  such  masses  of  material, 
preserved  in  more  than  a  dozen  different 
languages.  Well-chosen  illu^rations  add  to 
the  value  and  intere^  of  the  book. — Bayard 
SI-  Morgan.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Dorfbanditen.  Erleb- 
nisse  aus  meinen  Schul-  und  Lehrlings- 

jahren.  Berlin.  Drei  Masken  Verlag.  1932. — 
Graf  sparkles  with  wit  in  his  VorStellung, 
when  he  communicates  his  philosophy  of  life, 
his  “Innere  Ein^ellung”  to  the  inquisitive 
“Herr  Doktor;’’  and  to  make  sure  to  be  under¬ 
wood,  he  speaks  even  high  German!  And  his 
Wories  are  savory!  Graf  is  natural,  natural  in 
the  robuW  Bavarian  way,  he  speaks  the 
language  of  the  bakeshop,  the  peasant  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  he  curses  and  swears.  Twenty 
incidents  from  boyhood  and  baker  apprentice¬ 
ship  are  told,  enticingly  intereWing;  Der  rote 
Kaschpa,  Der  spmnerte  Franzl  and  particularly 
General  Vogel  are  the  moW  outWanding.  What 
characterization!  The  book  is  not  intended  as 
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a  text-book  for  a  girls’  finishing  school. 
Language  sprinkled  with  Bavarian  idioms  and 
idiosyncrasies. — Louis  P.  Woerner.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Korfiz  Holm,  ich — l{lemgeschrieb€n.  Hei- 
tere  Erlebnisse  eines  Verlegers.  Miinchen. 

Albert  Langen.  1932.  3  and  4  marks. — The 
choleric  Frank  Wedekind,  the  sickly  Keyset- 
ling,  the  hearty  Bjornson,  the  alert  Albert 
Langen,  the  early  and  exciting  days  of  Sim- 
plicissimus — -these  pass  through  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  thirty-six  years  which  Korfiz  Holm 
spent  in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  publisher 
Langen.  The  trials  a  publisher  has  with  ec¬ 
centric  genius  as  brilliantly  described  in  the 
experiences  with  Wedekind,  the  chances  one 
muW  take  as  in  the  inWance  of  lese  maje^te 
which  exiled  Langen  from  Germany  for  five 
years,  and  the  intimate  portraits  of  the  able 
literary  group  which  made  Munich  its  head¬ 
quarters,  all  are  described  with  warmth  and 
sympathy. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Luis  Trenker  Kameraden  der  Berge.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Rowohlt.  1932.  4.80  and  5.80  marks. 

— A  famous  mountaineer  and  moving  pidture 
aeftor  and  director  presents  a  rambling  book 
of  autobiographical  material.  Not  an  auto¬ 
biography,  but  rather  a  somewhat  journaliWic 
collection  of  separately-written  articles — 
reminiscences  of  his  boyhcxxl,  his  years  as 
an  Alpine  guide,  his  war  days,  and  his  film 
work,  including  a  trip  to  the  Arctic  and  to 
California.  The  brief  impressions  of  the  brief 
California  trip  will  be  intereWing  to  both 
Germans  and  Americans.  MoW  of  the  English 
words  present  are  either  misspelled  or  used  in 
impossible  ways.  The  b<x)k  has  fifty-one  fine 
pictures. — E.  Clarl{  Stillman.  University  of 
Michigan. 

•  Fr.  Donatus  Pfannmiiller.  So  sah  ich 
Ameril{a.  Essen.  Fredebeul  Kocnen. 

1931.  5  marks. — This  book  cannot  claim  to  be 
a  Lomprehensive  survey  of  the  United  States. 
The  author,  a  Franciscan  monk  who  has 
written  a  few  other  books  of  travel,  presents 
his  impressions  in  great  detail  and  sometimes 
with  a  meticulousness  that  is  somewhat 
annoying.  His  experiences  are  mainly  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  daily  happenings  while  he  visited 
friends  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  inspected 
various  monasteries  and  cloisters  along  the 
road  between  these  two  cities.  The  author  is 
Staggered  by  the  vaStness  of  the  American 
scene  and  his  detailed  expositions  are  undoubt- 
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cdly  revelatory  to  the  provincials  of  the  small 
German  towns.  The  remarkable  thmg  about 
his  trip  was  the  small  expense  it  entailed  and 
this  was  mainly  due  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Catholic  laity  and  friends.  The  author  sees 
only  the  beast  side  of  America  and  misses  many 
of  the  glaring  defeats. — E.  Trenkner.  New 
York  City. 

•  Ern^t  Cassirer.  Phtlosophie  der  Symbolisch' 
en  Formen.  Dritter  Teil:  Phanomenologie 

der  Erkenntnis.  Berlin.  Cassirer.  1929. — The 
leading  idea  of  this  work  seems  to  be  this,  that 
our  world  is  not  independent  of  our  approach 
to  it.  Hence  what  our  world  is  depends  on 
the  principles  of  our  formulation  of  it.  Now 
there  are  many  different  world-views  possible 
whose  principles  differ  from  those  of  the 
scientific  approach.  The  two  preceding  vol¬ 
umes  had  shown  such  principles  in  the  myth¬ 
ological  apprehension  of  the  world,  which 
has  a  logic  of  its  own  the  world  over;  and 
principles  of  a  lingui^ic  grasp  of  reality.  After 
these  philosophies  of  mythology  and  language 
one  was  led  to  expect  that  the  author  would 
proceed  to  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  a 
religious  and  an  article  world-view.  In^ead 
he  returns  to  the  world  of  scientific  methods, 
which  are  now  also  treated  as  symbolic  forms. 
The  program  outlined  reminds  of  Hegel’s 
Phenomenology  of  Mind;  that  is  to  say  the 
author  shows  ^eps,  degrees  and  developments 
of  theoretical  problems  in  order  to  lead  up  to 
the  contemporary  State  of  the  sciences.  The 
Style  is  very  clear,  (that  it  is  perfecftly  scholarly 
goes  without  saying)  but  tediously  loquacious. 
We  have  considerably  better  books  from  Cas¬ 
sirer. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Hans  Leisegang.  Goethes  Denizen.  Leipzig. 
Felix  Meiner.  1932.  6.75  and  8.50  marks. 

— The  author,  who  is  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  university  of  Jena,  describes  Goethe’s 
world-view  in  its  organic  development  from 
his  youth  to  his  old  age.  He  shows  that  the 
“categories”  or  fundamental  forms  and  methods 
of  this  thinking  flower  with  a  revolutionary 
force  and  certainty  in  the  genial  and  ^rmy 
artiAic  creations  and  in  the  critical  essays  of 
the  poet’s  youth  and  bear  fruit  unchanged 
although  enriched  and  broadened  in  the  wide 
ramification  of  cultural  and  scientific  intere^ 
of  the  mature  man.  He  also  shows  how  Goethe 
by  experiencing  the  shock  of  different  or 
antagoni^ic  world  views  and  their  categories 
as  he  met  them  in  representative  men  like 


Linne,  Newton  and  the  Kantian  Schiller, 
was  forced  to  refledl  on  the  hmitations  of  his 
own  views  and  thus  rise  to  a  philosophical 
understanding  of  the  many-dimensionality  cf 
life  His  own  thinking  is  shown  to  be  governed 
by  such  forms  as  whole-organic  member,  by 
the  t.nsion  and  unity  of  opposites,  by  the  idea 
of  the  cycle  and  self-augmenting  creativeness 
of  life,  by  the  idea  of  an  “inner  form”  or  en- 
telechy,  loyalty  to  which  fills  life  with  ideal 
content.  Of  particular  value  in  this  book  is  the 
presentation  of  Goethe  as  a  complete  world  in 
himself  with  his  own  Style  whether  he  speaks 
as  artiSt  or  as  pradiical  man  or  as  scientist.  , 
We  may  dislike  Goethe  and  his  world,  his  ; 
creative  vitality,  his  hard-won  serenity,  his  | 
universal  wisdom  and  his  resolute  humanism  f 
resting  on  a  pantlieiStic  and  for  him  inevitable  ) 
form  of  thinking.  But  we  should  be  cautious 
in  our  impatient  and  mediocre  attacks  leSt  we  I 
appear  ridiculously  puerile.  “Wer  mich  nicht 
mag,  dem  kann  ich  nichts  geben.” — GuStav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Robert  Reininger.  Metaphys\l{  der  Wirli(-  , 
l]chl{eit.  Wien.  Braumiiller.  1931.  15  and 

17.50  marks. — A  well  written,  clear  and  un- 
pedantic  introduiffion  and  system  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  epistemology  from  the  idealistic  * 
point  of  view.  There  are  Striking  similarities 
to  the  Standpoint  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Neo- 
Hegelian  school  of  Bradley,  Bosanquet  and 
Josiah  Royce.  Absolute  reality  is  defined  as 
“absolute  experience,”  as  something  poten¬ 
tially  experienceable  or  thinkable.  Hence  the 
task  of  metaphysics  is  to  distinguish  between 
different  levels  of  perspedtives  and  assumption 
from  which  reality  is  charadterized.  These 
levels  are  ordered  according  to  their  “peri¬ 
pheral”  or  “central”  relation  to  the  meta¬ 
physical  or  all-embracing  Standpoint,  which  ' 
transcends  all  one-sided  positions  and  is  this 
process  of  transcendence  itself.  The  moA 
singular  feature  of  this  book  is  its  careful 
ehmination  of  pradtical-moral  consideration. 
The  whole  system  is  developed  from  the  1 
theoretical-speculative  problems  alone;  and  I 
in  contrast  to  the  Neo-Hegelians  it  remains  [ 
critical  in  pointing  out  the  limits  of  specula¬ 
tive  metaphysics. — GuStav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georg  Simmel.  Philosophie  des  Geldes. 
Miinchen.  Duncker  und  Humblot.  1930. 

18  and  21  marks. — Simmel’s  famous  “philoso¬ 
phy  of  money”  is  again  available  in  its  fifth 
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edition;  for  a  large  and  purely  philosophical 
work  a  respedtabk  achievement. 

The  fir^  part  develops  money  as  a  symbol 
of  depersoiulization  and  relativity,  whereby 
men  and  things  are  reduced  to  the  same  level 
of  relative  “things.”  It  further  shows  the 
decrease  of  sub^ntial  meaning  in  money  and 
the  increase  of  pure  function,  and  points  out 
the  limits  of  pure  funcftionalism.  The  same 
idea  under  a  different  angle  shows  how  the 
means'to'an'end  character  of  money  is  grad' 
ually  replaced  by  its  becoming  a  (seeming) 
end  in  itself.  The  second  part  shows  the  social 
and  cultural  changes  that  take  place  with  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  money  and  are  linked 
up  with  the  progress  of  a  scientific  rationahsm; 
the  tension  between  personal  and  ari^ocratic 
and  hierarchic  forms  of  Ufe  and  the  democratic 
individuali^ic  relativi^ic  and  ^ndard'less 
forms  of  a  society  where  money  has  replaced 
all  other  values.  Mammonism  as  a  religion  and 
a  ^yle  of  life  is  described. 

The  book  is  one  cf  the  fundamental  works 
concerning  the  philosophy  of  our  civilization. 
No  one  who  wants  to  under^nd  what  has 
happened  to  us  can  afford  to  miss  acquaintance 
with  its  ideas.  And  besides  the  great  and  basic 
outlines  the  reader  will  find  an  inexhauAible 
wealth  of  fine  and  ^riking  psychological  ob' 
scrvations.— Guildv  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

• 

•  Otto  Tumlirz.  Jugendpsychologie  der 
Gegenwart.  Philosophische  Forschungs' 
benchte.  Heft  Sieben.  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Dunnhaupl.  1930.  3.80  marks. — The  well 
known  pedagogue  and  psychologic  at  the 
University  of  Graz  presents  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  main  problems  of  the  psychology 
of  childhood  and  adolescence  as  revealed  in  the 
recent  discussions  and  inveCigations  of  the 
various  psychological  schools  in  Europe  and 
America.  We  mention  as  of  particular  in' 
tereC  his  emphasis  upon  the  important  change 
from  descriptive  to  interpretative  methods, 
the  tribute  paid  to  Spranger’s  “geiCeswis' 
senschaftliche  Psychologie,”  the  enlightening 
presentation  of  the  implication  of  “GeCalt' 
psychologie,”  the  psychology  of  the  un' 
conscious,  and  the  general  tendencies  leading 
away  from  colorless  abCradlions,  in  order  to 
gain  concrete  square  cuts  of  the  various  Cages 
and  piCures  of  evolution  in  their  totality. 
Special  value  muC  be  attributed  to  chapter 
five  which  treats  of  the  methodological  at' 
tempts  at  inveCigating  the  environmental 
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influences  in  child  hfe  by  means  cf  CruAural 
psychology.  Research  work  along  these  Unes 
leads  to  such  intereCing  classifications  as 
“Stadtkind,”  “Landkind,”  “Industriekind,” 
“Proletarierkind,”  etc. — The  small  volume 
can  be  recommended  because  of  its  objective 
presentation  of  the  developments  in  the  field 
of  “Jugendpsychologie”  and  because  of  its 
bibliographical  material. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Arthur  von  Ungern'Sternberg.  Freiheit 
und  Wirlilich\eit.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1931.  u 

marks. — Schleiermacher,  “the  church'father 
of  nineteenth  century  ProteCantism,”  has  had 
a  bad  time  since  Karl  Barth’s  and  Brunner’s 
attacks;  he  is  there  presented  as  the  chief 
exponent  of  those  who  have  replaced  biblical 
revelation  as  the  basis  of  ChriCianity  by  a 
religion  of  Romantic  subjeAivity  and  private 
feehngs.  The  author  of  the  present  work  claims 
to  meet  these  charges — but  he  does  not. 
Under  the  misleading  title  Freedom  and  Reality 
which  induces  the  reader  to  expe<ft  a  syAema' 
tic  work,  he  simply  gives  an  indifferently  good 
biography  and  hi^ry  of  Schleiermacher’s 
intellerftual  development  and  his  pieti^ic  and 
Romantic  environments.  He  does  not  reach 
Dilthey’s  art  of  pla^ic  and  intimate  presenta' 
tion,  in  the  latter’s  Toung  Schleiermacher,  but 
Schleiermacher’s  grandiose  achievement  in  his 
Plato'translation  is  more  appreciated  as  an 
important  influence,  in  Schleiermacher’s  own 
development.  There  is  a  vague  prospedt  that  a 
second  volume  will  deal  with  the  “mature 
Schleiermaclier.” — Guftav  Mueller.-  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Adolf  Ziegler.  Die  russische  Gottlo' 
senbewegung.  Miinchen.  Kosel  6^  Pu^et. 

1932. — Now  and  then  the  Christian  world 
has  been  aroused  by  reports  from  Russia  about 
sy^ematic  religious  persecution.  We  welcome 
therefore  Dr.  Ziegler’s  book  as  filling  a  real 
need  in  giving  not  only  up  to  date  information 
about  the  anti'religious  movement  in  the 
Soviet  republics  but  in  presenting  also  au' 
thentic  material  and  pidtures  gathered  from 
oflScial  documents,  newspapers  and  propaganda 
material.  In  the  firA  chapter  is  given  a  very 
intereCing  analysis  of  the  roots,  causes  and 
driving  forces  of  the  Gottlosenbewegung 
showing  especially  how  the  more  passive 
attitude  of  Karl  Marx’  “Religion  iC  Privat' 
sache”  changed  under  Lenin’s  influence  quickly 
to  an  extremely  aggressive  fight  againC  any 
church  and  all  religion  where  “jede  religiose 
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Idee  .  .  ja  sogar  jedes  Kokettieren  mit  einem 
Gott  unaussprechliche  Gememheit  (Lenin, 
November  14,  1913  to  Maxim  Gorki).  Of 
greater  intere^  are  the  chapters  on  organiza' 
tion.  methods  and  means  of  propaganda  that 
give  a  deep  insight  in  the  gigantic  druggie  going 
on  in  Russia  and  engulfing  all  classes  and  all 
activities  of  life.  The  book  will  contribute 
greatly  to  a  better  under^anding  of  the 
Russian  people  and  the  Russian  problem.  A 
valuable  bibliography  is  included. — J.  Mai' 
thaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Karl  Heinz  Classen.  Die  Gotische 
Baul(unC.  Wildpark-Potsdam.  Athenaion. 
1930.  24.05  marks. — This  manual  meets  all 
the  claims  which  could  possibly  be  made  upon 
it  by  a  lover  of  Gothic  architecture:  a  beauti' 
ful  format;  a  wealth  of  illu^rations,  many  of 
which  would  look  good  in  frames;  con^nt 
regard  for  the  beA  findings  of  modern  think- 
ing;  and — prime  requisite  for  a  handbook — 
an  excellent  synoptic  arrangement.  Let  a  few 
sentences  sugge^  how  well  the  author  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  Gothic  art  and  with  what 
verve  he  is  able  to  transmit  it:  “Alles  wird 
sprunghaft  lebendig,  flimmernd  von  Bewe- 
gung,  die  Pfeilerprojektionen  ver^reuen  sich 
im  gelockerten  Rhythmus.  Der  Umriss  hat 
seine  Fe^igkeit  verloren,  mit  vielgliedrig  urn- 
randeten  Mauerteilen  wechseln  breite  Off- 
nungen  ab.  Die  Innenflache  ^rahlt  aus.  An 
die  Stelle  romanischer  Gebundenheit  iA  bis  in 
jede  klein^e  Einzelheit  die  gotische  Auflocke- 
rung  getreten.” 

Classen  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of 
Gothic  architecture  as  an  all-European  cultural 
phenomenon,  surveying  carefully  the  develop¬ 
mental  relationships  and  national  features  of 
representative  monuments.  Naturally  the  bulk 
of  the  space  goes  to  the  churches  but  in  the 
second  part  of  the  volume  there  is  adequate 
treatment  of  the  varied  secular  types,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  field.  Part  I  covers  church  architecture 
in  the  different  countries  under  the  heads  of 
Fruhgotif{  and  Spdtgotil{.  Hochgotil{  falls  out  as 
a  ^ge  for  treatment;  it  corresponds  to  the 
classical  and  the  late  ^ges  of  the  author's 
Fruhgotii{.  With  maAerful  insight  Classen 
surveys  separately  the  developments  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  and  regions  -  France,  England, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  and 
southern  Europe.  He  has  no  nationali^ic  ax 
to  grind;  fir^  and  foremo^  come  the  interna¬ 
tional  claims  of  art  and  scholarship.  The  in- 


fiuence  of  hi^orical  circum^nces,  ethnic  and 
geographic  peculiarities  upon  the  deviations 
in  different  regions  is  given  due  consideration. 

— W.  A.  W. 

•  Moeller  van  den  Bruck.  Preussischer  Stil. 

Breslau.  Korn.  1931.  5.80  and  7.80  marks. 

— Auf  einem  kraftvoll  gemalten  Hintergrund 
der  Entwicklung  und  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Nordo^ens  schildert  der  Verfasscr  die  Ent- 
wicklung  eines  eigenwilligen  Stiles — nicht 
nur  in  der  Kun^ — auf  den  neuen  preussischen 
Voraussetzungen.  Eine  wirksame  Verteidigung 
des  Preussentums  gegen  die  Missver^iindnisse 
in  Deutschland  und  der  Welt,  die  hauptsach- 
lich  dutch  seine  Entartung  hervorgerufen 
wurden. 

Vielen  Lesern  werden  die  Augen  sufgehen 
fiber  die  Bedeutung  und  Schonheit  des  ritter- 
lichen  markischen  Kolonial^ils,  des  planvollen 
Stadtebaus,  der  Entwicklung  fiber  den  Ba- 
rock  Schlfiters,  das  Rokoko  Friedrichs  des 
Grossen  und  Knobelsdorffs  zur  Klassizitat 
Gillys  und  Schinkels,  der  wahren  Erffillung 
preussischen  Stiles.  Diese  vereinte  ^ille  Grosse 
und  edle  Einfalt  in  nordischer  Gei^igkeit,  sic 
war  heroisch,  monumentale  Tat,  wie  Preussen  I 
der  Zukunft  zugewendet.  Die  Klassizitat  von 
Berlin  ^eht  hier  in  klarer  Ebenbfirtigkeit  ne-  f 
ben  der  Idealitat  von  Weimar. 

Wahres  Preussentum  1^  Wirklichkeit,  Auf-  . 
bau  und  Sachlichkeit,  Strenge  und  Pflicht,  ( 
Gerechtigkeit  und  Vernunft.  Damit  hat  1 
Preussen  das  neue  Deutschland  geschaffen.  I 
Aber  i^  es  sich  im  Gliicke  treu  geblieben? 

Die  Vollendung  des  preussischen  Stiles  geht 
verloren  in  der  Erffillung  der  deutschen  Sen- 
dung,  seit  der  Reichsgrfindung  herrscht  Grfin- 
derwahnsinn  und  Entartung,  an  die  Stelle  des 
Kolonisators  tritt  der  Parvenu. 

Wird  das  wahre  Preussen  sich  wiederfinden,  ^ 
dessen  Tugenden  niemals  notwendiger  waren 
wie  heute?  Um  Deutschlands  willen  muss 
Preussen  sein!  Mit  einem  Bekenntnis  zum  j 
Preussentum  als  notwendiges  Bindemittel  der  I 
deutschen  Vielge^lt,  als  Gegengewicht  und  » 
Erganzung  der  deutschen  Romantik,  als  ^ 
Zusammenfassung  zum  Staate  schlies^  der 
Ausblick  auf  ein  drittes  Reich. 

Der  Berichter^atter  las  dieses  Buch,  als  ihn 
der  Zug  dutch  Neu-Mexiko  trug.  Wie  sehr 
harmoniert  der  Gei^  dieses  Buches  mit  der 
unheheuren  Weite,  dem  Ern^,  der  Einfachheit 
und  Grosse,  der  Mannlichkeit  der  Landschaft 
um  Santa  Fe ! 
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Moeller  van  den  Brack  schreibt  einen 
klaren,  kraftvollen  Stil.  Am  wirksam^en 
seine  Ge^ltung  der  Kolonisation  des  deutschen 
NordoAens.  Sparer  wird  seine  Dar^ellung  zu 
breit  and  verliert  dadurch  an  Eindrmglichkeit, 
Der  Bedeutung  des  siiddeutschen  Barocks  wird 
er  offensichtlich  kaum  gerecht.  Er^  in  der  Be' 
handlung  der  Klassizitat  and  im  Schlusskapital 
erhebt  er  sich  wieder  zur  alten  Klarheit. 

Ein  Buch,  das  geschrieben  werden  musste. 
Es  sollte  in  Deutschland  and  in  der  Welt  man' 
che  ungerechtfertigte  Vorurteile  zer^reuen. 
—A.  V.  6. 

•  Zur  Psychologic  der  Klaviertechnif(.  Aus 
dem  Nachlass  von  Willy  Bar  das.  Mit 
einem  Geleitwort  von  Professor  Artur  Schna' 
bel.  Berlin.  Im  Werk'Verlag.  1927.  3  marks. — 
This  monograph  sheds  important  light  on 
ground  hardly  covered,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
extensive  and  growing  literature  on  piancn 
forte  technique.  Its  contents  are  effectively 
hinted  at  in  a  book  like  Matthay’s  A(fl  of 
Touch:  indeed  a  thorough  and  imaginative 
reading  of  the  Matthay  literature  may  yield 
equal  or  greater  results,  to  one  who  has  the 
patience  to  wade  through  its  thick  and  disor' 
dered  pages.  But  the  present  pamphlet  presents 
material  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  piancK 
forte  playing  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  avail' 
able  nowhere  else  in  similarly  ordered,  com' 
pact,  lucid  and  immediately  applicable  form. 

Simply  and  effectively  Bardas  knocks  over 
what  are  likely  to  be  men  of  ^raw  to  such 
American  readers  as  will  take  the  trouble 
10  read  a  German  monograph  on  pianoforte 
technique.  They  will  hardly  need  to  be  told, 
for  example,  that  all  the  psychological  ^tudy 
in  the  world  will  not  in  some  cases  eradicate 
muscular  awkwardness  either  innate  or  ac' 
quired  in  infancy;  though  many  of  them — 
and  from  their  number  I  can  hardly  exclude 
myself — will  profit  by  being  reminded  of  the 
fact,  which  they  had  hoped  to  controvert  with 
the  aid  of  this  book.  But  even  they  may  be 
helped  by  such  practical  and  psychologically 
sound  sugge^ions  as  the  elimination  of  the 
idea  of  “reaching”  for  a  diAant  note  by  using 
one  of  the  inside  fingers,  or  the  thumb,  in^ead 
of  the  little  finger,  in  negotiating  a  wide  leap; 
by  the  reminder  that,  practice  being  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  to  play  correctly,  only  cor' 
rect  repetitions  are  helpful;  by  the  admirably 
clear  discussion  of  delayed  and  anticipated 
nerve  impulses,  their  effects,  and  means  of 
avoiding  them;  by  the  equally  helpful  ex' 
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planation  of  the  desirability  of  excluding 
attention  to  one  hand  in  favor  of  concentration 
on  the  other,  and  by  the  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  learning  to  cease  conscious  cxmtrol  is  as 
important  as  learning  to  exercise  it;  and  by 
many  other  vividly  presented  points,  the 
novelty  and  consequent  value  of  which  will 
vary  with  each  reader. 

It  is  when  he  gets  to  the  discussion  of 
specific  musical  examples  that  Bardas  is  on 
less  sure  ground,  for  he  is  apparently  ignorant 
of — or  at  any  rate  uninfluenced  by — the 
fundamental  analysis  done  by  Riemann,  Mat' 
thay,  etc.  Bardas’  discussion  concerns  the 
relations  between  technical  and  phraseological 
notC'groupings — and  more  particularly  those 
places  where,  according  to  Bardas,  phrase 
divisions  and  technical  groupings  do  not  agree. 
In  an  example  (consi^ing  of  the  fir^  two 
measures  of  Chopin’s  F  major  Audy,  Op.  10, 
No.  8)  it  is  said  that  in  this  case  the  two 
groupings  do  at  fir^  coincide:  that  is — that 
the  fir^  four  sixteenth'notes  are  to  be  con' 
sidered  as  a  phraseological  and  technical  unit. 
Now  the  true  phraseological  division  is  clearly 
indicated  and  emphasized  by  the  prolonged 
and  trilled  C  at  the  beginning,  which  Bardas 
entirely  disregards.  Thus  the  true  phraseo 

logical  units  are :  C  '  |  A  G  F  C  |  A  G  F 

C  1  A  G  F  C  1  A  G  F  C  1  A  G  F,  etc.  To 

phrase  A  G  F  C  |  AG  FC  |  AG  FC  1  etc., 
as  Bardas  does,  is  to  indulge  in  the  too  familiar 
academic  di^ortion.  It  is  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  downward  sweep,  where  the 
notes  ^nd  in  different  relations  to  the  bat' 

lines,  that  the  phrasing  A  G  |  F  C  is  correeft, 
where  the  climax  of  the  unit  is  on  the  F 
in^ead  of  (as  in  the  fir^  measure)  on  the  A. 
The  point  has  more  than  theoretic  importance. 
For  to  conceive  of  the  technical  grouping  as 

4  3  11 

A  G  F  C,  as  Bardas  does,  is  to  de^roy  the 
proper  articulation  which  muA  come  between 
F  and  C — if  anywhere.  The  technical  grouping 

1431 

for  this  passage  must  be  C  A  G  F  like  the  phra' 
seological  division,  embracing  the  crossing  of 
the  fourth  finger  over  the  thumb  and  emphasiz' 
ing  the  relation  between  the  fir^  unit  and 
those  that  follow;  otherwise  a  completely 
logical  and  anti'rhythmic  space  is  likely  to 
occur  between  the  C  and  the  A.  When,  how 
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ever,  the  phrase  grouping  becomes  A  G  |  F  C, 

(43  11) 

the  technical  grouping  follows  suit(A  G  F  C). 
Bardas  points  out  other  alleged  conflicits  be' 
tween  phraseological  and  technical  groupings; 
in  the  F  minor  Fantasie  the  conflict  is  again 
due  to  Bardas’s  phraseological  misinterpreta' 
tion.  What  his  ^rong  piani^ic  sense  makes  him 
realize  as  a  technician  he  fails  to  see  as  a 
musician. 

That  IS  the  important  point  he  misses: 
that  technical  design  should  be  a  refledtion  of 
musical  design,  and  that  when  they  seem  to 
•  conflidt  it  is  time  to  re-examine  one's  analyses 
of  both. — Arthur  Mendel.  New  York  City. 

•  Siegfried  Ochs.  Uber  die  Art  Musil(  zu 
horen;  Ein  Vortrag,  Gehalten  in  der 

“Deutschen  Gesellschaft  1914”.  Berlin.  Im 
Werk'Verlag.  1908.  1.60  marks. — This  is 
an  engaging  pamphlet  which  within  its  few 
pages  finds  room  for  the  explanation  and 
definition  of  numerous  fundamental  musical 
expressions  and  conceptions,  set  forth  in  the 
simple^  and  lea^t  technical  terms,  as  well  as 
for  several  pleasant  excursions  into  intere^ing 
fields  like  the  origin  of  thematic  material, 
humor  in  music,  etc.  The  late  Siegfried  Ochs 
was  one  of  Berlin’s  (and  Europe’s)  leading 
choral  condudtors — so  that  the  reader  is 
assured  of  authoritative  information.  It  is 
frankly  a  mere  skirting  of  the  borders  of 
certain  few  musical  fields,  but  within  its 
narrow  scope  it  is  readable  and  informing. 
Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  dull  little 
booklet  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  written 
for  the  American  Library  Association!  A  more 
extended  work  along  these  lines — an  Outline 
of  Music — would  find  a  ready  market  in 
many  languages. — Arthur  Mendel.  New  York 
City. 

•  Hermann  Ammon.  Damon  FauSt,  Wie 
Goethe  ihn  schuf.  Berlin.  Diimmler. 

1932.  5.85  marks. — For  philologi^  this  new 
commentary  on  Goethe’s  FauSt  may  prove 
to  be  indispensable,  in  spite  of  the  lilted  and 
parading  “Wagnerianism”  of  the  author’s 
“idea.”  That  FauA  is  a  symbol  not  only  of 
Goethe’s  development  but  also  of  the  main 
phases  of  European  hiAory  since  the  Renais¬ 
sance  has  been  said  a  hundred  times.  But 
nobody  has  pressed  every  work  into  such  an 
insignificant  chronological  order  as  this  author 
does.  Also  the  very  pedantic  or  at  lea^  very 
“undemonic”  riding  of  his  hobby  that  Fau^ 


muA  be  a  “demon”  and  not  a  human  being  is 
rather  ridiculous  or  at  leaA  does  not  show 
great  sensitiveness  to  the  force  of  poetic 
creations. 

But  with  regard  to  “sources”  this  book  may 
be  a  final  work.  Particularly  rich  are  the 
references  to  Paracelsus  and  Agrippa  von 
Nettesheim  in  the  fir^  part.  That  Paracelsus 
mu^  be  “Gothic”  because  the  scene  opens  in 
a  Gothic  room  and  that  in  Germany  the 
“Gothic  man”  has  discovered  what  in  other 
countries  was  done  by  the  Renaissance,  is 
rather  funny.  Exhau^ive  also  are  parallelisms 
in  Goethe’s  other  writings  including  his  let¬ 
ters  and  conversations.  They  prove  moft 
enlightening  in  the  laA  part  where  the  iron¬ 
ical  and  pessimi^ic  outlook  as  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned  is  e^bhshed  beyond  further 
debate. 

As  a  diligent  and  reliable  and  perhaps  al- 
mo^  exhauAive  colledtion  of  “source-ma¬ 
terials”  this  work  can  be  highly  recommended. 
— Gu^av  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Walther  Fischer.  Die  englische  Literatur 
der  Vcremigteti  Staaten.  Handbuch  der 

Literaturwissenschaft.  Potsdam.  Athenaion. 
1929.  10.80  marks. — This  “hand-book”  is  the 
fir^  great  German  survey  over  the  whole 
development  of  American  literature.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Everything  is  there,  duly  cata¬ 
logued  after  periods  and  regions,  but  nothing 
is  more  than  sketched.  Thus  the  book  will 
excellently  serve  to  get  your  “Who's  Who” 
data  quickly  and  reliably.  To  the  European 
reader  the  amount  and  quality  of  literary 
production  muA  be  impressive.  To  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reader  the  objective,  sympathetic  and 
sure  grasp  of  the  scholar  will  be  welcome. 
The  be^  feature  of  the  book  are  its  rich  and 
rare  illu^rations,  96  pictures  and  3  plates. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Eduard  Hollweg.  Von  der  getroSten  Ver- 
zweifiung.  Welt,  Mensch  und  Gott  in  den 

Dichtungen  der  Annette  von  Drofte'Hiilshqff. 
Hamburg.  Ernte  Verlag.  1928.  5.20  marks. — 
The  very  title  and  subtitle  of  this  little  book 
come  in  for  criticism:  the  title  applies  only  to 
a  very  small  portion  of  it  and  the  subtitle  is 
too  ambitious  for  what  is  after  all  a  very 
mode^  undertaking.  We  cannot  agree  that  the 
“desperatio  fiducialis”  of  Luther  can  be  heard 
in  “fa^  alien  religiosen  Liedern  der  katholisch- 
en  Dro^e” — ^ju^  one  point  of  disagreement 
among  many.  If  there  muA  be  a  long  subtitle 
we  would  suggeA  this:  “Guided  by  the 
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biography  of  Busse  and  the  Prote^nt  theo' 
logian  Karl  Budde,  Eduard  Hollweg  looks  at 
Annette's  work.”  He  looks  at  portions  of  it 
very  well  and  shows  genuine  appreciation  in 
analyzing  them.  For  this  we  are  grateful.  But 
errors,  inaccuracies,  oversights,  unwarranted 
and  biased  conclusions  and  extraneous  refer' 
cnees  militate  again^  the  author’s  purpose  of 
presenting  the  “inner  meaning”  of  Annette’s 
poetry.  We  can  under^nd  that  Kreiten’s 
biography  is  Loo  Catholic  for  him  but  he  might 
have  paid  more  attention  to  the  scholarly 
biography  by  Hiiffer,  of  which  he  seems  to 
know  only  the  antiquated  edition  of  1887. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Johannes  Mumbauer.  Die  Deutsche  Dich' 
tung  der  neue^n  Zeit.  In  zwei  Banden. 
I.  Band.  Mit  19  Bildertafeln.  Freiburg, 
i.  B.  Herder.  1931.  14  marks. — This  book  is 
the  fir^  comprehensive  portrayal  of  the  liter- 
ary  aAivity  of  the  la^  forty  years  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  as  its  author 
frankly  ^tes  in  his  Introduction.  Mumbauer 
submits  his  authors  to  a  severe  criticism, 
he  has  a  uniform  method,  well-poised  judg¬ 
ment,  broad  background  and  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  field.  His  plan  is  to  make  clear 
the  currents  and  trends  of  recent  literature 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  rather  compact 
view  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  individual 
authors,  by  furnishing  lengthy  quotations 
from  their  poems  and  prose  writings,  and  by 
giving  full  outlines  of  the  plots  of  many  of 
the  works  discussed.  The  book  disclaims  the 
title  of  “Literaturgeschichte”  and  contents 
itself  with  being  a  “Dar^ellung.” 

This  fir^  volume  has  eighteen  chapters, 
which  begin  with  the  classic  and  romantic 
writers  and  proceed  through  the  Impression- 
i^ic  group  of  the  present  day  writers.  One 
intere^ing  chapter  is  headed,  “The  pioneers 
of  ‘Consequent  Naturalism’  and  the  position 
of  the  Catholics  to  this  literary  Revolution.” 
One  of  the  longed  chapters  in  the  book  is 
called,  “The  Timeless  Ones,”  (Die  Zeitlosen). 
Here  are  found,  as  the  author  ^ates,  names 
which  cannot  easily  be  classified  into  any  nar¬ 
row  group;  those  who  wander  as  their 
creative  genius  urges,  and  who  defy  any 
narrow  limits;  those  who  are  above  and  out¬ 
side  the  trend  of  their  day,  and  who  yield  to 
no  “herd  in^inCt.”  They  are  “light-houses 
or  pointers  of  the  path  but  not  leaders  or 
founders  of  any  school  of  thought  or  tech¬ 
nique.”  The  greater  of  these  is  Enrica  von 
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Handel'Mazzetti,  who  is  looked  upon  by  any 
German  Cathohe,  as  Mumbauer  says,  as  the 
great  emancipator  of  German  writers  from  a 
literary  Ghetto.  Twenty-eight  pages  are  given 
to  a  discussion  of  her  writings,  making  her 
the  out^nding  author  in  the  book.  Stefan 
George  follows  with  twenty-six  pages.  Others, 
who  are  discussed  here  at  length,  are  Richard 
Schaukel,  Erwin  Kolbenheyer,  Hermann 
Stehr,  and  Wilhelm  von  Scholz. 

The  chapters  on  Impressionism  lay  great 
^ress  upon  Nietzsche  and  Hermann  Bahr,  as 
the  pioneers,  ^ndard-bearers,  and  domina- 
tors  of  the  movement.  Others  who  are  given 
prominence  in  this  group  are  Peter  Alten- 
berg,  Peter  Hille,  Hugo  von  Hofmann^hal, 
Schnitzler,  Casar  Flaischlen,  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  Friedrich  Huch,  Hermann  Hesse,  Emil 
Strauss,  ErnSt  Thrasolt,  and  Gu^v  Frenssen, 
in  the  order  named. 

With  the  discussion  of  these  Impressioni^ 
this  firA  volume  ends  rather  abruptly.  No¬ 
where  is  there  a  ^tement  as  to  the  divisions 
or  authors  that  are  to  be  treated  in  the  second 
volume.  Many  of  the  younger  and  late^ 
writers  are  discussed  in  this  volume,  while 
older  writers  of  prominence  and  influence 
have  never  been  mentioned.  Those  who  have 
worked  in  the  field  of  drama  from  1915  to 
1931  are  not  discussed.  We  miss  in  this 
volume,  even  among  the  “Talents  of  second¬ 
ary  Rank,”  such  names  as  Barlach,  Daubler, 
Doblin,  Hasenclever,  Henschke,  Kaiser, 
Schmidtbonn,  Sternheim,  Toller,  Unruh, 
Wassermann,  Wedekind,  and  Werfel.  The 
book  would  be  more  valuable  if  it  had  a  more 
adequate  index.  (The  index,  by  the  way,  has 
omitted  the  name  of  Agnes  Miegel,  whose 
work  is  discussed  on  page  460  and  of  whom 
there  is  a  photograph  on  page  456.) 

The  book  is  thought-birring,  because  the 
reader  cannot  always  complacently  agree  with 
all  the  batements.  Mumbauer  is  never  content 
with  giving  mere  fabs,  he  has  a  definite  phi¬ 
losophy  of  literary  hibory,  and  for  this  reason 
his  book  is  bimulating. — L.  V.  T.  Simmons. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Albert  Richter.  Gottrr  and  Helden. 

Griechische,  nordische  und  deutsche 
Sagen.  Neubearbeitet  von  Paul  Zaunert.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Brandbetter.  1930. 7  and  8  marks. — Albert 
Richter’s  Gotter  und  Helden,  for  decades  a 
fountain  rich  in  inspiration  for  both  teacher 
and  budent,  reappears  in  a  new  cloak.  The 
sagas  and  bories  told  by  the  great  maber  are 
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now  slightly  augmented,  now  abridged,  now 
touched  up  a  bit  for  the  young  generation  of 
today.  Zaunert  retains  the  flavor  and  spirit 
of  Richter's  art.  Prometheus,  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  Hercules,  Theseus,  Jason  and  Medea, 
the  Trojan  war,  Orestes  and  Iphigenia,  and 
the  adventures  of  Odysseus  are  the  Greek 
legends  fascinatingly  retold.  Fifteen  sagas 
disclose  the  Germanic  conception  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  gods,  the  world  and  man,  or  tell 
of  Thor’s  adventures,  Loki’s  wickedness,  of  the 
deeds  of  the  pygmy  Allweis,  of  Wieland,  of 
Sigurd;  while  the  Nibelungs,  Gudrun,  and 
Roland  (German  version  of  the  “Pfaffe”  Kon¬ 
rad)  unfold  to  us  the  ^urdy  qualities  of  an¬ 
cient  Germany.  Drawings  and  sketches  by 
Max  Friese,  some  of  which  fuse  admirably 
ancient  tradition  with  modern  art  (Hercules' 
Choice).  A  few  obvious  misspellings.  The 
book  belongs  in  every  indent’s  library. — 
Louts  P.  Woerner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hugo  von  Hoffmann^hal.  Die  Beriihrung 
der  Sphdren.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1931. 
9.50  marks. — This  volume  contains  essays  and 
speeches  of  the  poet  collected  from  1896  till 
1929.  Some  are  little  bagatelles,  gems  of  a 
poetic  and  precious  prose;  many  are  condensed 
and  comprehensive  literary  reminiscences  and 
appreciations  carried  by  an  all  embracing  hu¬ 
man  benevolence;  weaknesses  are  touched  with 
a  very  gentle  and  friendly  hand;  some  are 
world-wide  cultural  visions,  ^rs  of  orienta¬ 
tion  shining  againA  a  heavy  sky  of  Cimmerian 
darkness,  for  example  Die  Idee  Europa,  Wert 
und  Ehre  deutscher  Sprache,  Das  Schrtfttum 
als  geiiliger  Raum  der  T^atton. 

While  I  read  Die  Idee  Europa  I  remembered 
— It  was  in  Bern.  The  war  all  around  us.  And 
here  Aood  Hoffmann^hal,  lean  and  tall,  and 
talked  to  us  in  a  mode^  and  low  voice.  Foreign 
or  Greek  or  Latin  words  he  used  to  pronounce 
artificially,  as  no  one  else  did.  A  certain  artifi¬ 
ciality  and  unreality  was  about  all  his  ways. 
But  then,  what  a  human  perfeAion  and 
serenity,  what  a  genuine  culture  raised  its 
voice  in  the  mid^t  of  nationalisms  and  the 
bloody  and  idiotic  suicide  of  a  continent, 
whose  cultural  unity  he  traced  and  whose 
hope  he  presented.  He  accepted  the  tragedy 
as  blind  de^iny,  but  he  refused  to  be  inwardly 
embroiled;  he  ^tood  above  and  carried  the 
banner  of  lo^  ideals. 

Many  of  these  essays  and  speeches  are  of 
lading  value.  One  returns  to  them  not  only 
for  the  fineness  of  spirit  and  width  of  outlook. 
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but  also  for  the  mellow  and  perfedt  form  in 
which  they  are  ca^t.^ — GuStav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Otto  Griin.  Die  Bruderl^ette.  Lieder  einer 

Gemeinschaft.  Textausgabe.  Berlin.  Neu- 

land-Verlag.  60  pfennigs.- — This  booklet  con¬ 
tains  one  hundred  and  thirty  songs  and  poems 
(including  Psalms,  canons,  prayers),  arranged 
under  four  headings:  Unser  Kampf,  Unser 
Bund,  Der  Tag,  Das  Jahr.  Jewels  of  German 
verse  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  our 
present  day  are  in  this  colledtion,  to  mention 
only  Schiller’s  Es  reden  und  trdumen  die 
Menschen  vtel.  .  .  or  the  famous  Briider,  reicht 
die  Hand  zum  Bunde.  Among  the  poets  are 
Neidhard  von  Reuenthal,  Martin  Luther  and 
Friedrich  von  Spec;  the  devout  Paul  Gerhardt 
and  Matthias  Claudius;  Simon  Dach;  the 
robu^  J.  H.  Vost  and  the  patriots  Arndt  and 
Schenkendorf;  Gellert,  Herder  and  Schiller; 
of  the  modern  generation  Hermann  Hesse  says 
grace  before  and  after  meal  (masterly !) 

A  genuine,  deep  religious  tone  prevails,  non¬ 
confessional  however.  The  manly,  weighty, 
and  devout  contributions  of  Schuler  and 
Flaischlen  particularly,  ^nd  out  among  the 
modern  poets.  Goethe  is  missed.  Das  Jahr  is 
less  resourceful  and  diversified  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  book:  it  is  lacking  in  nineteenth 
century  and  modern  poetry :  Luise  Hensel  and 
DroAe  and  Morike!  The  book  is  soothing, 
sincere  and  refreshing:  the  expression  of  the 
German  soul,  of  the  German  youth  seeking 
selfconsciousness  and  spiritual  anchorage,  ex¬ 
expressing  its  rights  and  will  for  exigence. 
While  the  poetry  colledled  is  commendable 
reading,  it  is  intended  primarily  for  clubs  and 
singing  societies :  an  “ Ausgabe  fiir  gemischten 
Chor  oder  Klavier  oder  InArumente”  may  be 
purchased  for  5  marks.- — Louis  P.  Woerner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georg  Asmussen.  Aehrenlese.  Berlin. 

Neuland-Verlag.  1931.  2.85  marks. — 

The  Neuland-Verlag,  which  specializes  in 
books  on  social  hygiene  and  alcoholism,  has 
published  several  novels  of  Asmussen ’s,  and 
appropriately  so.  His  candid,  simple  Tories 
are  always  on  the  side  of  the  old-fashioned 
social  virtues.  He  sermonizes,  and  his  sermons 
are  now  and  then  a  bit  forced.  When  the  old 
woman  picks  up  broken  liquor-bottles  in  the 
Areet  “to  save  the  little  feet  of  children,”  he 
insi^s  on  reminding  the  reader  that  the  con¬ 
tents  are  much  more  dangerous  ^ill  to  little 
feet.  Nowadays  we  are  impatient  of  sentimen- 
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tal  Tories  which  carry  a  moral  lesson,  and  the 
Asmussens  are  less  read  than  they  should  be. 
Aefirenlese  is  a  collection  of  tales,  sketches  of 
animal  life,  and  little  essays. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Paul  Burg.  Der  Leibarzt  ihrer  Majeftdt. 

Berlin.  Dr.  P.  Langenscheidt.  1930.  4  and 

5  marks. — The  reader  of  this  book  asks  him' 
self  in  desperation  when  Johann  Georg  Zim' 
mermann  could  have  found  time  to  write  his 
works  and  how  he  could  have  given  himself 
over  to  that  melancholy  which  undermined 
him;  for  if  he  is  not  sitting  in  a  po^  chaise 
(in  this  book)  he  is  visiting  with  a  famous 
poet,  and  if  he  is  not  called  names  by  some 
petty  sovereign  (in  this  book)  he  is  holding  a 
pretty  princess  on  his  knees.  But  the  wrapper 
(of  this  book)  tells  us  that  Paul  Burg  is  the 
modern  Gu^v  Frey  tag;  therefore  he  probably 
knows  when  Johann  Georg  Zimmermann 
wrote  his  works  and  why  he  was  melancholy, 
but  he  does  not  tell  us. — Rrnil  Feue.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

•  Hans  Fallada.  Kleiner  Mann  was  nun? 

Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1932. — In  this  novel  in 

popular  ^yle  Fallada  describes  the  hope  and 
the  despair  of  Pinneberg,  man  of  small  means, 
who  married  on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  eighty 
marks  per  month  with  deductions,  to  6nd  him' 
self  two  years  later  a  “Stempler”  with  wife 
and  child  living  in  a  suburb  of  Berlin.  The 
marital  relations  of  the  couple  are  handled  with 
the  utmo^  frankness.  The  httle  clerk’s  love 
for  “Lammchen,”  who  rises  above  her  prole' 
tarian  parents,  his  confidence  in  her  judgment, 
her  courage  and  incorruptibility  when  her 
husband  becomes  one  of  the  six  million  unem' 
ployed,  are  a  ju^ification  for  the  novel. — Ma' 
thilde  Stecl^elberg.  Webern  State  Teachers  Cob 
lege,  Kalamazcx),  Michigan. 

•  Heinrich  Hanselmann.  Jal{obli.  Aus  einem 

Biiblein  werden  zwei.  Erlenbach'Zurich. 

Rotapfel'Verlag.  1931.  6.80  marks. — Author 
is  a  well  known  “Jugenderzieher”  (not  the  teA 
and  measurement  variety)  in  applied  juvenile 
education  along  the  lines  of  Fr.  W.  Former. 
His  novel  embodies  keen  insight  into  hu' 
man  behavior,  many  years  of  observation 
and  experience  with  boys.  While  didacftic, 
Aill  the  book  is  very  gripping:  many  thrill' 
ing  episodes,  rascalities,  fine  humor,  cynicism. 
Misguided  maternal  selfishness  is  the  proly 
lem.  We  follow  the  path  of  Jakobli  till 
he  is  about  twelve  years  old — ever  in' 
creasing  self'concern.  Born  into  a  pcwr  Swiss 


family,  he  experiences  all  of  its  hard  jolts,  its 
druggie  for  exigence,  its  little  joys.  Mother 
ambitious,  ever  anxious  to  better  conditions, 
thrifty,  common  sense;  father  not  di^urbed 
by  the  “auri  sacra  fames,”  occasionally  “an' 
gesauselt”  or  again  “^ockvoll,”  rather  ideal' 
i^ic  and  public  minded.  Mother  cnn^ntly 
infilling  zeal  for  worldly  possessions  into 
Jakobli  .  .  .early  earning  habit  (child  labor), 
“white  lies”  to  promote  her  intere^s,  httle 

embezzlements,  ever  scheming . Jako' 

bh, — a  willing  li^ener,  thought  to  be  peculiar 
and  naif,  proves  himself  an  apt  pupil !  Humor' 
ous,  too  often  cynical  are  the  calculations  and 
ju^ifications  of  malfeasence  by  this  young^er. 
“Der  Apfel  fallt  nicht  weit  vom  Stamm”! — 
Louis  P.  Woerner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  H  Hinzelmann.  Achtung!  Der  Otto 
Puppe  \ommt!  Leipzig.  E.  P.  Tal.  1929. 

3.50  and  5.25  marks. — This  novel  powerfully 
presents  the  out^nding  characfteri^ics  of  the 
poA'war  period  in  Germany.  The  hero  is  one  of 
those  shrewd,  dishone^  and  brutal  charaAers 
who  exploited  their  depressed  fellow'men  and 
Arode  over  their  broken  bodies  to  wealth. 
The  author  unfolds  before  our  mind  a  picture 
of  the  dirty  and  shameless  life  of  the  Hamburg 
slums.  Profiteers,  illicit  traders,  street'Waifs, 
and  pohcemen  fill  the  scene  and  keep  the  reader 
in  excitement.  In  harmony  with  the  contents 
the  language  is  vivid  and  boldly  reali^ic. — 
A.  Warf{entin.  Bethel  College,  Newton, 
Kansas. 

•  Edmund  Kiss.  Die  letzte  Konigin  von 
Atlantis.  Leipzig.  Koehler  Amelang. 

1931-  3- 30  4  80  marks. — Plato,  well  over 

two  thousand  years  ago,  in  both  the  Timaeus 
and  the  Kritias,  told  of  Atlantis,  “the  great 
and  wonderful  empire,”  and  likewise  of  its 
sudden  disappearance  in  consequence  of 
“violent  earthquakes  and  floods  and  a  single 
day  and  night  of  rain.”  Since  Plato’s  day  there 
has  been  much  thinking  and  perhaps  even 
more  writing  concerning  the  loA  continent. 

Inspired  by  his  discovery  on  the  Bolivian 
plateau  of  a  sculptured  head  with  di^indly 
Nordic  features  Edmund  Kiss,  architect, 
scienti^,  and  man  of  letters,  has  given  free 
play  to  his  imagination  and  has  created  a 
fanta^ic  tale  of  life  on  Atlantis  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  years  ago.  The  sculptured 
head  becomes  the  likeness  of  Godda  Apacheta, 
a  proselenic  a^ronomer  of  Aztlan,  the  we^ern' 
mo^t  province  of  Atlantis.  Godda  Apacheta 
and  Atlanta,  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
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Aztlan,  are  in  love,  but  the  king  of  Atlantis 
intends  that  Atlanta  marry  his  son  and  suc' 
cessor.  From  this  situation  springs  a  series  of 
intere^ing  and  at  times,  thrilling  incidi  nts  in 
the  course  of  which  the  age-old  triangle  motif 
and  the  Enoch  Arden  motif  are  given  unex- 
pecfted  turns. 

The  novel  is  an  attempt  to  popularize  the 
scientific  theories  of  the  geologic  Horbiger, 
particularly  his  “Welteislehre,”  which  at¬ 
tributes  such  violent  physical  phenomena  as 
the  disappearance  of  Atlantis  to  the  druggie 
for  supremacy  waged  between  the  earth  and 
a  new  planet  in  the  firmament  known  to 
mortals  today  as  the  moon. 

On  the  whole  Godda  Apacheta  tells  his 
^ry  ^raightforwardly,  but  occasionally  lit¬ 
erary  arti^ry  and  intere^  are  subordinated  to 
a  desire  for  scientific  completeness  of  detail. 
At  such  times  there  will  perhaps  come  into 
the  reader’s  mind  the  ^tement  of  Godda 
Apacheta  himself  (p.  144):  “Ich  hatte  es  nicht 
geglaubt,  dass  man  sich  auch  an  ein  tagelang 
andauerndes  Erdbeben  gewohnen  kann.” — 
H.  C.  Thumau.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Gertrud  von  le  Fort.  Die  Letzte  am  Scha- 
fott.  Miinchen.  Kosel  Pu^et.  1931. 

4.50  marks. — The  incident  of  this  novelette 
is  the  execution  of  the  sixteen  Carmelites  of 
Compiegne  during  the  French  Revolution. 
The  central  psychological  problem,  however, 
is  that  of  fear  as  embodied  by  the  seventeenth 
Carmelite,  a  young  novice,  who  had  fled  in 
uncontrollable  terror  before  the  impending 
martyrdom.  Through  the  touching  denoue¬ 
ment  the  authoress  shows  that  martyrdom  is 
a  triumph  of  God  and  not  of  man:  the  novice 
is  allowed  at  the  la^  moment  to  participate 
in  the  privilege,  whereas  the  heroic  Marie  de 
rincarnation,  who  mo^  ardently  desired  it, 
is  forced  to  ab^in  from  this  greater  felicity. 
The  charadters,  the  problem  belong  to  another 
world,  a  world  whose  moving  principles  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend.  This  may  cause  an 
initial  e^rangement  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
which  it  is  difficult  to  overcome.  The  form  of 
the  novelette,  a  single  136  page  letter,  as  well 
as  the  occasionally  halting  ^yle  also  prevent 
it  from  attaining  the  effedtiveness  of  which 
it  at  times  gives  promise. — Harold  S.  Jantz. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Heinrich  Mann.  Floten  und  Dolche.  No- 
vellen.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1930. — Heinrich 

Mann  has  given  his  be^  in  those  great,  cour¬ 
ageous,  reali^ic  and  brutal  novels  pidturing 


the  splendid  and  disguAing  atmosphere  of  the 
German  civilization  under  the  laA  Emperor. 

In  the  nine  short-dories  colledled  in  this 
volume  he  seems  to  me  out  of  his  real  sphere. 
They  are,  mod  of  them,  incredible  and  forced. 
The  dyle  remains  breathless  and  unmusical, 
more  “daggers”  and  “flutes,”  And  if  they  are 
not  exaggerated  and  manufadlured  they  are 
not  outdanding  or  significant.  Psycho-patho¬ 
logical  sketches,  indrudtive  but  cold.  An  I 
intelledlual  entertainment,  but  not  one  that 
one  would  desire  to  repeat.— Gudav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georg  Rendl.  Vor  den  Fendem.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Andalt.  193a. 

4.80  marks. — Ein  ergreifendes  Stuck  Men- 
schenleben  zeigt  uns  der  Verfasser  in  diesem 
Buch.  Eine  grosse  Anklage  id  es  gegen  die 
Zudande  der  Arbeiter.  Ein  fleissiger,  frischer 
Mensch,  dieser  Klaus  Raab.  Er  verliert  seine 
Arbeit,  weil  die  Fabrik  geschlossen  wird. 
Ohne  seine  Schuld  wird  er  arbeitslos,  heimats-  I 
los.  Er  sinkt  tiefer  und  tiefer.  Ohne  Schuld  * 
wird  er  zum  Bettler,  zum  Vagabunden.  Aber 
uber  diesem  ungliicklichen  Menschenschick- 
sal  schwebt  die  Liebe  seiner  Barbara.  Wie  tief 
er  auch  sinkt,  die  verborgene  Blume  ihrer  i 
Liebe  bliiht  heimlich  und  dill.  Sie  halt  das 
Madchen  aufrecht  und  lasd  ihn  innerlich 
nicht  ganz  verkommen.  Vor  den  Fendem 
wandern  die  Bettler,  die  Arbeitslosen,  vor 
den  Fendern  stehen  sie  mit  sehnsuchtigen  ' 
Augen.  Von  Almosen  miissen  sie  leben  und 
wollen  doch  arbeiten.  Wer  id  der  Schuldige, 
der  ihnen  Arbeit  und  Verdiend  genommen 
hat?  Klaus  baumt  sich  auf,  er  sucht  seinen 
Gott,  nicht  “im  goldenen  Kafig,”  nein,  er 
sucht  ihn  im  Recht  auf  Zukunft  und  Men- 
schlichkeit.  Und  seine  Seele  bliiht  auf  im  Hoff-  1 
nungsdrahl  auf  Arbeit.  Rendl  hat  ein  tiefes 
Gefiihl  fiir  die  Schonheiten  des  Moors.  Die 
Natur  singt  ihm  eine  leise,  feine  Melodie  und 
iibertont  oft  die  grausam  harte  Wirklichkeit 
des  Lebens. — Lotte  Olga  LohSloeter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh. 

•  Hermann  Richter.  Die  Jahreszeiten  der  ' 
Liebe.  Ein  Haydn-Roman.  Leipzig.  Koeh¬ 
ler  Amelang.  1931.  4.80  marks. — In  this 
novel  the  author  has  for  the  third  time  drawn 
upon  the  world  of  music  for  his  material.  Two 
previous  works  published  by  the  same  firm 

are  Das  wilde  Herz  (5.50  marks)  and  Von 
ewiger  Liebe  (5  marks).  The  central  figure  in 
the  former  is  Wilhelmine  Schroeder-Devrient, 
to  whose  dramatic  as  well  as  vocal  ability  the 
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success  of  Beethoven’s  Fidelia  was  largely  due; 
the  second  work  deals  with  the  love  of  Robert 
Schumann  and  Clara  and  their  relations  with 
Brahms. 

The  title  of  the  present  novel  was  sugge^ed 
by  Haydn’s  oratorio.  Die  Jahreszeiten,  com- 
posed  when  Haydn  was  almo^  seventy.  Like 
its  prototype  the  novel  consiAs  of  four  parts. 
In  the  fir^  we  learn  how  Haydn  innocently  be- 
came  involved  with  Wilhelmine  Gallieni,  who 
was  later  arreted  for  engaging  in  espionage 
in  behalf  of  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
Shortly  after  the  Wilhelmine  affair  Haydn 
married  Anna  Keller,  daughter  of  a  Viennese 
hair'dresser  who  had  befriended  him.  The 
marriage  turned  out  ill  and  Haydn  soon  sep- 
arated  from  Anna,  although  he  continued 
to  support  her  until  her  death  forty  years 
later.  Disappointed  in  his  matrimonial  venture 
Haydn  found  compensation  and  inspiration  in 
a  “Verhaltnis”  with  Barbara  Cellini,  the  wife 
of  his  celli^,  and  subsequently  in  less  pas' 
sionate  relationships  with  the  elderly  “Frau 
Wilhelmine’’  and  the  youthful  and  beautiful 
“Miss  Evelyn,’’  his  English  pupil  and  protegee. 
Richter  attempts  to  analyze  the  influence  of 
Haydn’s  four  extra^marital  relationships  upon 
the  four  out^nding  types  of  his  musical 
creations,  the  quartette,  the  opera,  the  sym' 
phony,  and  the  oratorio.  The  conversations 
between  the  characiters  of  the  novel  at  times 
are  forced  and  unnatural.  This  is  due  to  an 
excessive  desire  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
femiliarize  his  readers  with  biographical  data 
through  the  medium  of  dialogue.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  novel  holds  the  intere^  of  the 
reader  and  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  bi' 
centenary  celebration  of  Haydn’s  birth. — 
H.  C.  Thurnau.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Herbert  Schliiter.  Die  RikWehr  der  vet' 
lorenen  Tochter.  Berlin.  Transmare.  1932. 

4.50  marks. — Psychology,  observes  the  hero, 
is  the  religion  of  many  modems;  and  many 
psychological  factors  lead  to  the  tragic  denoue' 
ment  of  this  novel  in  which  a  girl,  misunder- 
ftood  and  disliked  at  home,  seeks  forgetfulness 
from  the  burden  of  the  knowledge  that  she 
poisoned  her  lover.  Tersely  and  diredtly  the 
author  tells  the  ^tory  of  the  girl,  her  father  and 
grandmother,  each  seeking  release  from  an 
unhappy  de^iny,  each  destroying  the  other. — 
J.  A.  B. 

•  Heinz  Steguweit.  Der  J  tingling  im  Feuero' 
fen.  Munchen.  Albert  Langen.  1932. — A 

remarkably  vivid  novel  of  the  second  period 
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of  the  war  againSt  Germany — those  terrible 
days  when  front  line  soldiers  deserted  before 
the  Armistice,  when  the  armies  at  laSt  re' 
turned  to  their  poverty'Stricken  home  land, 
when  the  French,  American,  English,  and 
Belgian  regiments  patrolled  the  Rhine  Valley, 
days  of  attempts  at  secession,  and  the  period 
of  inflation,  unemployment,  and  Strikes.  Yet 
the  hero  passes  successfully  through  the  trials 
of  those  black  years,  keeping  his  courage  up 
and  his  sense  of  fair  play  bright  so  that  the 
reader  is  apt  to  forget  the  terrible  background 
on  which  this  inspiring  book  is  written.  The 
chilvalrous  ideals  of  old  Germany  are  held 
high,  which  accounts  for  the  deserved  popu' 
larity  of  Herr  Steguweit’s  novel  in  Germany. 
A  foreign  reader  feels,  however,  that  the 
hero  is  a  bit  too  much  of  a  Robin  Hood,  a  fart 
which  does  not  spoil  this  excellent  piece  of 
writing  as  a  document  of  the  times. — Lyman 
R.  Bradley.  New  York  University. 

•  Emanuel  Stickelberger.  Zwingli.  Volksaus' 
gabe.  Stuttgart.  Steinkepf.  1931.  4 

marks.  Emanuel  Stickelberger,  one  of  the 
bert  contemporary  novelirts  specializing  in 
hirtoric  themes,  has  succeeded  in  writing  a 
gripping  rtory  of  Zwingli,  the  warrior,  rtates' 
man  and  theologian.  It  is  as  though  Albrecht 
Diirer  had  come  to  hfe  and  had  drawn  rtriking 
woodcuts  depirting  Swiss  chararter.  The  life 
pulsating  in  these  pages  reveals  the  rugged 
rtrength  of  the  Swiss  people  in  their  rtruggle 
for  religious  and  pohtical  freedom.  Some  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  intrigues  of  statesmen  and 
leaders  of  the  church  are  drawn  with  the  skill 
of  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  with  whom 
Stickelberger  has  much  in  common.  Inter- 
spersed  between  the  serious  religious  quarrels 
are  lighter  scenes  of  sweet  and  tender  affec¬ 
tion  and  loyalty.  One  of  the  bert  features  of 
the  book  is  its  quaint  Swiss  humor. — Carl  F. 
A.  Lange.  Smith  College. 

•  Carl  Tinhofer.  Siebensorg.  Ein  Idyll  von 
Liebe,  Kindern  und  grossen  Leuten.  Miin- 

chen.  Kosel  6^  Purtet.  1932.  5.50  marks. — 
The  title  of  this  charming  idyl  of  childhood 
and  youth  refers  to  the  seven  children  of  Frau 
Maria  Herbrt  and  Vater  Anton  Herbrt,  an 
Aurtrian  couple  not  bountifully  supplied  with 
the  goods  of  this  world  but  none  the  less  self- 
sufficient  and  happy.  The  title  might  jurt  as 
well  have  been  Achtsorg,  for  the  minirtrations 
of  rturdy  Frau  Maria  include  not  only  her 
seven  hopefuls  but  Vater  Anton  as  well. 
In  Frau  Maria  Carl  Tinhofer  has  created  a 
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personality  worth  knowing.  Although  she  has 
never  enjoyed  the  advantages  afforded  by 
teachers'  colleges,  Frau  Maria  seems  to 
experience  no  difficulty  in  doing  the  proper 
thing  at  the  proper  time.  One  suspeefts  in 
reading  Siebcnsorg  that  common  sense,  tact, 
and  sympathy  are  not  bad  sub^itutes  for 
“education.” 

In  narrating  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  all  the 
little  Herb^s  and  their  progenitors,  Carl  Tin- 
hofer  IS  always  simple  and  succeeds  in  avoid' 
mg  the  sentimentality  character i^ic  of  much 
of  the  so'called  literature  of  childhood.  When 
the  reader  has  finished  the  little  book  there 
remains  with  him  a  desire  to  follow  farther 
the  fortunes  of  Heinrich,  Martha,  Jakob, 
Anton,  Franz,  Hedwig,  and  Mariele— not 
to  mention  Frau  Maria  herself  and  Vater 
Anton. 

The  book  is  attradlively  illu^rated  with 
sixty-three  woodcuts  by  Rudolf  Wirth. — 
H.  C.  Thurnau.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  B.  Traven.  Der  Schatz  der  Sierra  Madre. 

Berlin.  Universitas.  1930.  5  marks. — 

Among  contemporary  writers  of  ^ries  of 
adventure  Traven  has  rapidly  acquired  an 
enviable  Ending.  We  know  very  little  about 
hi8  life,  not  evem  whether  the  name  he  signs 
to  his  books  is  his  own,  but  his  thrilling 
^ries,  which  are  clearly  in  large  measure 
autobiographical,  reveal  a  man  who  has  known 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  In  this  ^ory  three 
men  experience  a  teeing  of  character  in  their 
search  for  gold.  Two  of  them  are  young 
adventurers,  and  the  third  is  an  old  pros' 
pedtor.  After  many  hardships  and  months 
of  ^renuous  toil,  they  succeed  in  accu' 
mulating  a  gcxxlly  quantity  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  description  of  the  dangers  and 
sufferings  which  fall  to  their  lot  in  the 
rugged  wilderness  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  of 
a  battle  with  bandits  is  very  vivid,  but  even 
more  powerful  is  the  fine  analysis  of  the  gradual 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  charadter  of  the 
young  fortune'seekers  with  the  growing  of 
their  heaps  of  gold. — J.  Malthaner.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Tomislav  Vitezovic.  Die  Andcren.  Wien. 

Amalthea'Verlag.  1932. — A  confusing 

and — I  mu^  regretfully  say — confused  book. 
This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  view 
of  the  fadl  that  it  contains  matters  which, 
if  true,  should  horrify  the  civilized  world 
and  diredt  its  attention  to  that  neat  little 
poA'war  hell  on  earth,  the  Balkans.  The 


refinements  of  modern  science  have  raised 
the  torture  of  human  beings  to  a  perfedtion  of 
which  the  Inquisition  and  the  witch'burners 
never  dreamed;  and  these  new  devices  have 
found  a  fruitful  field  for  employment  in  con' 
nedtion  with  the  political  and  racial  inju^ice 
which  the  treaty  of  Versailles  imposed  upon 
large  sedtions  of  ea^ern  Europe.  Unfortunate' 
ly,  while  the  author’s  sympathies  are  clear, 
his  application  of  them  is  not;  and  only  the 
mo^  determined  of  readers  will  find  out  ju^ 
what  he  is  driving  at.  His  skill  and  power  are 
undeniable;  he  has  both  impressive  and  beaU' 
tiful  tones  in  his  orche^ra;  he  draws  a  harshly 
ju^  pidture  of  bourgeois  civilization  in  its 
di^indtion  from  that  of  “the  others,”  the 
representatives  of  the  Ea^ern  world.  But  my 
final  feeling,  for  all  my  sympathy  with  the 
vidtims  of  the  new  politics,  was  bewilder' 
ment. — Bayard  Morgan.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

•  Ern^t  Weiss.  Georg  Letham,  Arzt  und 
Morder.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1931.^ — Georg 

Letham,  successful  physician,  negledts  his 
pradtice  to  bury  himself  in  badteriological 
research  to  such  a  point  that  all  life  becomes 
to  him  merely  research  material.  Married  to  an 
older  woman  with  “kasigem  Wachsgesicht,” 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  propagation  into  a 
world  of  misery  and  debauch,  re^less,  tiring  of 
his  wife  and  ^ill  burning  for  sadi^ic  defilement 
with  this  degenerate  “hiindische”  creature,  he 
finally  kills  her.  Ck>ndemned,  after  a  long, 
vxhau^ing  trial,  to  a  South  American  penal 
colony,  crushed  and  broken,  he  finds  his  true 
self.  Amid  terrifying  scenes  of  disease,  want, 
fear,  and  bestiality,  the  real  Georg  Letham 
emerges  as  a  good  Samaritan,  devoting  his  skill 
in  research  to  the  conquest  of  tropical  disease. 
The  book  is  Stirring,  and  although  somewhat 
sensational,  presents  a  realistic  pidture  of  some 
of  the  uglier  phases  of  life,  as  well  as  an  in' 
spiring  portrayal  of  spiritual  rehabilitation. — 
Louis  P.  Woerner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Franz  Werfel.  Die  Geschwiiter  von 
Tieapel.  Berlin.  Paul  Zsolnay.  1931. — 

Die  Geschwi^ler  von  J^eapel  are  the  three  sons 
and  the  three  daughters  of  Don  Domenico 
Pascarella.  Like  planets  around  the  sun,  these 
children  revolve  about  their  father  who  is  for 
them  law'giver,  protedtor,  sole  source  of 
existence,  an  old  Roman  pater  familias  in  a 
modern  setting.  But  in  course  of  time  the 
authority  and  benevolent  tyranny  of  the  fa' 
ther  fade  away  before  the  growing  needs  and 
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power  of  the  children.  The  old  order  changeth 
and  a  new  era  begins. — whether  for  better  or 
for  worse  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  and  the  logic  of  the  future.  And  yet 
this  is  not  TendenZ'literature,  a  mere  warning 
to  fathers  to  avoid  a  futile  tyranny  in  relation 
to  their  children.  We  find  here,  rather,  a 
genuine  panorama  of  human  life  with  its 
seething  forces,  its  vieftories  and  defeats,  its 
joys  and  sufferings.  There  is  no  effort  to 
^rilce  a  balance  but  man  is  presented  as  being 
too  resilient  to  be  overcome,  once  and  for  all, 
by  the  forces  of  evil.  “Here  I  am,”  he  seems  to 
say,  “in  spite  of  everything,  here  I  am.”  The 
^yle  is  epic  and  reveals  the  practised  hand  of 
3  ma^er  craftsman.  With  epic  leisureliness  the 
author  uses  thirty  pages  to  introduce  his 
central  figure,  and  a  half  page  merely  to  tell 
how  Don  Domenico  inserted  the  key  in  the 
lock  and  opened  and  closed  the  door  of  his 
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dwelling.  Yet  there  is  not  a  word  too  many 
and  the  intere^  of  the  reader  never  lags. 
Epic  also  are  the  original  and  often  elaborate 
similes  (Homeric  in  ^yle  but  often  modern  in 
sub^nce),  as  well  as  the  intentional  repeti¬ 
tion  of  epithets  and  phrases  and  the  apparent 
inexhau^ibility  of  the  writer.  As  in  the  an¬ 
cient  epic,  there  is  very  little  perspedtive. 
Minor  charadlers  and  episodes  ^and  out  as 
clearly  as  the  moA  important  persons  and 
events.  The  death  of  Suor  Concetta,  for 
example,  is  unforgettable,  although  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  main  narrative  is  hardly  more 
than  accidental.  This  novel  is  not  jut  another 
book.  It  deserves  to  be  called  real  literature, 
convincing  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  break  away  from  the  main  current 
of  literary  tradition  and  tyle  in  order  to 
interet  and  move  the  modern  reader. — Her¬ 
bert  Z.  Kip.  Connecticut  College  for  Women. 
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•  La  literatura  argentina.  Buenos  Aires. 

Rosso.  Bound  volumes  for  1928-1929, 
1929-1930,  1930-1931. — May  the  gcxls  that 
watch  over  little  magazines  not  overlcxtk  this 
one,  was  the  prayer  of  the  reviewer  when  the 
firt  number  of  La  literatura  argentina  appeared 
in  September  1928.  Bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Spanish  American  countries  is 
so  difficult  of  access,  scattered  as  it  is  through 
the  pages  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  that 
this  monthly  compilation  of  data  on  Argentine 
literary  produeftion  paA  and  present  filled  a 
di^ineft  and  long  felt  need. 

The  gods  were  kind  and  sent  subscribers 
and  La  literatura  argentina  continues  to  appear 
every  month.  The  editor  has  maintained  his 
"policy;  “news  about  bcoks  rather  than  views 


about  books”  and  remains  neutral  while  print¬ 
ing  cxxasional  interviews  with  disputatious 
authors. 

Volumes  II  and  III  contain  in^llments 
(as  far  as  JBu-)  of  the  Bibliografta  general  argen- 
tina,  compiled  by  Fortunato  Mendilaharzu  and 
revised  by  Manual  Selva. 

The  subscription  price  is  one  peso  gold  per 
year. — T.  D. 

•  Emilio  Donato.  Homosexualismo.  Madrid. 
Javier  Morata.  1931. — Gide  in  his  Corydon 
defends  pedera^y  not  only  as  a  faeft  but  as  a 
right  of  man.  He  claims  that  this  practice  exi^s 
among  certain  of  the  lower  animals  as  a  natural 
funeftion  of  the  organism,  and  from  this  argues 
for  a  like  condition  among  men.  He  recom- 
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mends  it  as  a  cure  for  prostitution  and  for  a 
lack  of  respedt  for  women.  These  assertions 
the  author  of  this  little  book  denies,  refuting 
them  one  by  one,  using  the  same  evidence 
that  Gide  cites  to  prove  his  thesis.  Pederasty 
is  natural,  says  Sr.  Donato,  only  as  disease  is 
natural  to  the  body,  owing  to  certain  unfavor- 
able  conditions.  He  points  out  that  the  practice 
existed  in  ancient  Greece  contemporaneously 
with  pro^itution,  and  that  prostitution  was 
prevalent  in  spite  of  pederasty.  The  discussion 
is  for  the  moSt  part  academic,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Gide,  and  settles  nothing,  although 
from  a  scientific  Standpoint  the  arguments  of 
Donato  are  much  more  plausible  than  those 
of  his  opponent. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer- 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Enrique  Casas  Gaspar.  El  origen  del  pu' 
dor  Madrid.  Paez.  1930.  8  pesetas. — 

An  entertaining  history  of  civilization,  with 
the  spotlight  on  wearing  apparel,  from  Eden’s 
fig'leaf  days  to  the  present.  Casas  Gaspar 
handles  the  evolution  of  “pudor”  interestingly 
and  well,  even  when  the  problem  touches  on 
sex  and  kindred  subjedts  which  an  Anglo' 
Saxon  would  awkwardly  hedge.  His  literary 
culture  is  complemented  by  wide  scientific 
background.  He  knows  his  theme  in  all  epochs, 
all  geographical  latitudes.  He  gathers  com- 
ments  on  the  subjedt  from  such  disparate 
personalities  as  Plutarch,  Montaigne,  TolStoy 
and  Havelock  Elhs.  Illustrations  abound.  True, 
there’s  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  Casas 
Gaspar  does  weave  hackneyed  material  into 
a  novel  and  original  pattern. — A.  Irwin  Bel' 
trdn.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  A.  Zugazagoitia  (Vox  populi)  Panfleto 
antiseparatifta  en  defensa  de  Espana. 

Madrid.  C.  I.  A.  P.  1932.  3.50  pesetas. — 
After  the  avalanche  of  books  showing  why 
the  Catalans  should  be  independent,  here  is  an 
interesting  book,  written  anonymously  with' 
out  much  logic,  but  with  plenty  of  emotion; 
calling  names  instead  of  offering  fadts  or  theo' 
ries,  but  insisting  that  Spain’s  glory  can  come 
only  when  partisanship  and  the  patrias  chicas 
are  forgotten.  The  author  claims  to  be  a  liberal 
and  a  revolutionist.  His  prose  is  a  powerful 
weapon,  and  his  casting  back  into  the  jealou' 
sies  of  one'time  divided  Spain  and  his  impas- 
sioned  appeal  for  union  through  language  and 
education  make  a  Striking  pamphlet. — W.  K.J. 

•  AguStin  Blanquez  Frailc.  HiSloria  de 
Espana.  Barcelona.  Sopena.  1931. — ^The 
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history  of  Spain  offers  for  contemplation  one 
of  the  grandest  panoramas  of  human  develop' 
ment  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Constantly 
invaded,  she  has,  like  China,  absorbed  the 
civilization  of  her  conquerors.  She  has  carried 
on  the  heritage  of  Roman  language,  religion 
and  law;  she  has  preserved  the  faireSt  fruits 
of  the  Mohammedan  contribution;  she  has 
thrown  the  fabric  of  this  highly  intercalated 
culture  over  more  than  half  of  the  New  World 
to  give  civilization  to  twenty  nations.  To 
write  the  hiStory  of  Spain  demands  a  mighty 
pen.  Essaying  the  task,  foreigners  not  always 
well'meaning  have  failed  miserably.  Less 
fortunate  in  heritage,  they  have  failed  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  a  culture  rooted  more  an' 
ciently  than  Rome  and  shot  through  with 
oriental  and  African  influences.  Condemned 
thoughout  the  centuries  because  she  has  had 
no  parliament;  vilified  because  she  found  gold 
where  others  failed;  accused  of  de^roying 
Indian  civilizations  which  in  fad:  she  pre' 
served,  these  detradors  of  Spain  have  suc' 
cessfully  obscured  her  values.  ) 

If  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  turn  to  a  | 
volume  written  by  a  Spaniard.  Not  a  detailed 
dudy  but  an  accurate  summary  and  meticulous 
appraisal  of  Spanish  civilization  from  Iberian  i 
beginnings  to  the  eve  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy, 
Senor  Blanquez  Fraile  presents  an  excellent 
survey.  The  publishers  have  been  unusually  1 
generous  with  plates,  photographs,  sketches  j 
and  engravings  of  the  varied  aspeds  of  this  ’ 
vad  cultural  heritage;  crude  artifads  of  the 
Iberian,  the  magnificent  paintings  of  the 
Sigh  de  Oro,  Roman  aqueduds,  Mohammedan 
mosques,  mediaeval  cathedrals,  exquisite  Tole' 
do  ware,  reproduce  the  march  of  civilization 
across  the  Peninsula.  The  fortunate  combina' 
tion  of  clarity  of  datement  and  excellence  of 
illudration  do  judice  to  the  author’s  immense 
theme  and  yet  confine  the  dory  to  the  limits 
of  a  single  volume.  Could  the  work  be  trans' 
lated  into  foreign  languages  and  be  used  as  a 
text  book  for  Spanish  hidory,  it  would  go  far 
to  remove  the  disgrace  of  the  nations  which 
have  so  assiduously  cultivated  “La  Leyenda 
Negra.’’ — Alfred  Bamaby  Thomas.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ramon  de  Cadro  Edeves.  Rosas  ante  la 
Hiiloria.  Buenos  Aires.  J.  Lajouane. 

1931- — The  sombre  figure  of  Manuel  de  Rosas 
is  being  made  respedable  in  these  latter  days 
by  certain  Argentine  writers.  Againd  elevating 
this  caudillo  to  the  rank  of  a  national  hero,  an' 
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other  group,  particularly  hi^orians,  have 
raised  a  cry.  Well  recommended  by  Enrique 
de  Sandia  of  the  Argentine  Junta  de  Hi^oria 
y  Numismatica  Americana,  this  ^tudy  doubt¬ 
less  represents  the  be^  opinion  on  Rosas.  In 
developing  his  ideas  Ca^ro  E^eves  throws 
new  light  on  the  hij^torical  importance  of  the 
novel  Amalia  by  Jose  Marmol,  shows  Rosas 
a  land-owner  leagued  with  the  mercantile 
ari^ocracy,  the  oppressor  of  the  people  and 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  poets,  writers  and 
cultured  element  of  his  day.  His  analysis  or 
the  writing  of  Dr.  Erne^o  Quesada  upon  Rosas 
is  brilliant;  he  deals  more  summarily  with  the 
Judies  of  Ibarguren  and  Fernandez  Garcis. 
In  spite  of  Quesada’s  work,  CaAro  E^eves 
concludes  that  the  judgment  of  hi^ory  is  un¬ 
changed  on  Rosas  and  that  he  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  di^inguished  company  of 
Argentine  heroes  and  ^atesmen.  — Alfred 
Barnaby  Thomas.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Carlos  Marti.  Fray  Bernardo  Boil,  el 
primer  apoftol  de  America:  vindica- 
cion.  La  Habana.  “Hermes.”  1932. - In  fail¬ 

ing  to  present  us  with  a  well-rounded  life  of 
the  fir^  apoAle  to  America  based  upon  the 
extensive  documentation  to  which  he  refers, 
Carlos  Marti  missed  his  opportunity  and  dis¬ 
appointed  his  readers.  A  thorough  ^udy  of 
Padre  Boil  would  have  served  as  sufficient 
vindication  if  the  father  needed  one,  and 
would  have  been  a  fir^  class  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  Catalans  in  America  and  to 
the  beginnings  of  Spain  in  the  New  World. 
NegleAing  to  show  exadtly  what  Boil  did  in 
Hispaniola  in  extending  Chri^ianity  among 
the  Indians,  though  he  insi^s  upon  it,  the 
author  adds  nothing  new  to  Boil’s  relations 
with  Columbus.  The  Father’s  departure  with 
Margarit  from  Hispaniola,  usually  interpreted 
as  evidence  of  unpleasant  relations  between 
him  and  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  for 
which  both  have  been  roundly  criticized, 
Marti  dispioses  of  by  insi^ing  that  Boil  had 
permission  to  return.  While  he  e^blishes  this 
authority,  both  papal  and  kingly,  he  advances 
no  further  information  on  the  exacft  situation 
in  Hispaniola  which  would  prove  that  Boil 
left  because  of  ill  health  as  intimated.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  later  life  of  the  apo^le,  Marti  clears  up 
the  confusion  which  has  involved  Boil  with 
the  life  of  his  uncle. 

The  ^udy  does  have  considerable  intere^, 
however,  in  emphasizing  the  negledted  im¬ 
portance  of  Catalonia  in  the  general  pidture 
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of  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  exploration. 
It  is  significant  as  another  attack  upon  the  un¬ 
fortunate  importance  so  long  attributed  to 
Las  Casas’  writings  and  those  hi^orians  of 
more  recent  times,  who,  in  following  Las  Casas 
on  Spanish  policy  have  exhibited  ju^  about  as 
much  detachment  as  did  th..  Venerable  Pro- 
tedtor  of  the  Indians  himself. — Alfred  Bamaby 
Thomas.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Arturo  Mori.  Cronica  de  las  (Jones  Con' 
Slituyentes  de  la  segunda  republica  espa' 

nola.  (Texto  taquigrafico  de  los  discursos.) 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1932.  Vols.  I,  II  and  III. 
10  pesetas  each,  Vol.  IV  12  pesetas,  Vol.  V, 
15  pesetas. — These  five  odtavo  volumes  are 
of  fundamental  importance  to  anyone  intere^ed 
in  the  second  Spanish  republic  and  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  college  in  which 
Spanish  is  taught.  They  are  a  condensed 
Diario  de  Sestones  of  the  Cortes,  containing 
a  connedting  narrative  by  Senor  Mori  out¬ 
lining  briefly  events,  political  alignments, 
committees,  policies,  followed  by  the  mo^t 
important  speeches,  legislative  adts,  the  great 
debates  on  religion  and  regionalism,  juAice  of, 
and  the  con^itution  made  by,  the  ConAituent 
Cortes  of  the  second  republic,  volume  V  clos¬ 
ing  with  the  anniversary  of  the  repubh'c, 
April  14,  1932.  The  publisher  ^tes  that  he 
was  adtuated  in  undertaking  this  serviceable 
projeci  by  a  desire  to  present  readers  with  a 
handy  reference  work  on  the  republic  for 
today  and  a  work  of  lading  hi^rical  merit 
for  tomorrow.  He  quite  rightly  remarks  that 
the  fir^  Spanish  repubhc  left  .little  except 
official  records,  frequently  confused,  to  tell 
the  ^ory  of  those  hi^ric  days  in  1873  and 
he  wishes  to  supply  a  connedted  ^ry  through 
these  shorthand  transcriptions  of  the  principal 
speeches  and  debates.  The  series  is  much  more 
serviceable  for  the  average  reader  than  the 
Diario  of  the  Cortes  would  be. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Jorge  R.  Forteza.  Rafael  Barrett.  Su  Obra, 
su  Predica,  su  Moral.  Buenos  Aires. 

“Atlas.”  $1.00  m.-n. — This  is  an  enthusia^ic 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  Rafael  Barrett 
for  the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes  to  whom 
he  had  evidently  dedicated  his  be^  efforts. 
Barrett  wrote  in  a  little  known  town  of  Para¬ 
guay  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  when  he 
had  not  yet  given  to  the  world  the  full  fruits 
of  his  re^less  intelledt.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
aflame  with  the  desire  for  social  reform.  In 
every  article  that  he  wrote  he  expressed  his 
innermo^  self.  He  did  not  beh’eve  that  the 
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cultured  man  and  the  man  who  had  special 
educational  opportunities  should  remain  away 
from  the  crow’d,  isolated  in  an  ivory  tower. 
But  while  no  doubt  hone^ly  convinced  that 
there  is  a  va^  ho^t  of  errors  to  be  corrected 
in  our  social  and  indu^nal  order,  and  while 
writing  sincerely  of  the  need  of  remedying 
them,  we  do  not  6nd  in  this  little  book  written 
by  his  enthusia^ic  admirer  any  particular 
principle  of  social  recon^rucftion  which  is 
unusually  significant  and  which  has  not  been 
proposed  by  great  social  reformers  of  the  paA. 
— Reverend  Albert  Muntsch.  St.  Louis  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Martin  Luis  Guzman.  Mina  el  Mozo, 
hhoe  de  T^avarra.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 

1932.  5  pesetas.  The  life  and  adventures  of 
Martin  Javier  Mina  are  here  set  forth  in  detail 
as  far  as  they  concern  his  activities  in  Europe. 
His  tragic  fate  in  Mexico  is  mentioned  briefly 
in  an  epilogue.  Few  youths  have  had  so 
spiectacular  a  career.  A  Audent  at  Saragossa, 
he  had  joined  the  Spanish  revolt  again^  the 
French  invasion,  had  fought  wnth  great  sue- 
cess  again^  his  enemies,  only  to  be  taken 
prisoner  and  kept  for  four  years  in  French 
prisons,  often  under  sentence  of  death.  When 
Ferdinand  VII  returned  to  power,  he  could 
not  tolerate  the  tyranny  of  that  monarch,  and 
organized  an  expedition  to  Mexico  to  help 
the  revolutioni^s  there  in  their  druggie  for 
freedom.  Aided  by  North  American  capital 
and  equipment  he  landed  in  Mexico  with  a 
small  force,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  a 
successful  campaign  againA  the  royal  troops. 
At  laA  he  was  captured  and  executed  as  a 
traitor  to  the  Crown  at  the  early  age  of  twenty' 
eight,  November,  1817. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Felix  de  Llanos  y  Torriglia.  Marta  Ma' 
nuela  Kirl{patricl{,  Condesa  de  Montijo. 

La  gran  dama.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1932.  5 
pesetas. — Fortune  smiled  on  the  early  years 
of  the  Condesa  de  Montijo,  born  Maria  Ma' 
nuela  Kirkpatrick,  daughter  of  an  American 
consul  in  Spain:  She  married  into  one  of  the 
oldest  Andalusian  families;  she  introduced 
Washington  Irving  to  the  glories  of  the 
Alhambra,  showed  Prosper  Merimee  the 
charms  of  Spain  and  retained  his  life'long 
intere^,  she  married  her  two  daughters  well, 
one  becoming  Empress  Eugenie  of  France,  the 
other  the  Duquesa  de  Alba;  she  set  the  pace 
for  Spanish  society.  Clouds  obscured  the 
bright  sunshine  of  happiness  in  her  later  years: 
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The  Duquesa  de  Alba  died  while  relatively 
young;  France  became  a  republic  and  so 
eliminated  Eugenie’s  job;  the  Spanish  sent 
Isabel  II  marching  and  so  the  life  of  the  court 
Maria  Manuela  dominated  disappeared.  A 
patron  of  letters,  a  pace-maker  in  society,  the 
Condesa  de  Montijo  pushed  ever  forward  in 
the  social  scale  and  we  see  little  of  friendship 
for  the  “fourth  e^te"  of  Spain  in  the  brilliant 
pages  of  Sehor  Llanos’  biography;  her  life  in 
reality  forms  a  footnote  to  the  hi^ory  of 
Spain  in  the  nineteenth  century. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Francisco  Melgar.  Don  Jaime.  El  principe 
Caballero.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1932. 

5  pesetas. — Soldier,  traveler,  farmer,  amateur 
financier,  statesman  without  a  nation  to  serve, 
uncrowned  king  of  Spam  and  France — such 
w'as  the  life  of  Don  Jaime  de  Borbon,  the 
bachelor  claimant  of  the  thrones  of  Spain  and 
of  France,  whose  death  la^t  year  ended  the 
career  of  one  of  the  mo^  intere^ing  Bourbons. 
He  saw  the  world,  being  received  w'lth  kingly 
honors  in  India,  Siam;  secretly  he  visited  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Spain  from  which  he 
was  barred  by  his  augu^  cousin  Don  Alfonso 
XIII;  and  he  became  a  soldier.  At  fir^t,  it 
appeared  he  should  serve  in  the  Au^rian 
army  but  that  absolute  monarch  Franz  Joseph 
vetoed  that  ju^  as  Jaime  was  ready  to  don 
the  uniform  of  an  Au^rian  officer.  The  Tsar 
Nicolas  of  Russia  received  him  cordially  and 
for  years  Don  Jaime  wore  the  ^riking  Russian 
hussar  uniform.  He  served  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  miraculously  escaped  the 
Japanese  bullets,  made  friends  with  the 
Chinese,  found  wandering  Spanish  subjecfls. 
He  settled  down  at  Frohsdorf  in  Au^ria  when 
the  head  of  the  Bourbon  house,  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  died,  and  received  the  homage  of 
the  legitimi^s.  He  loved  fore^ry,  re^ored 
the  fore^s  of  Frohsdorf  and  dilated  on  the 
need  of  refore^ing  Spain.  He  aided  inventors, 
he  loved  medicine,  he  could  have  made  his 
mark  in  a  dozen  professions — but  he  had  to 
live  the  life  of  a  pretender  to  a  throne.  Loyalty 
held  the  soul  of  the  man  when  his  mind  sought 
a  world  to  conquer.  Sehor  Melgar,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  Don  Jaime’s  secretary,  tells  the 
^ory  of  this  mo^  likable  of  the  Bourbons  in 
sure,  moving  ^tyle. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Luis  de  Oteyza.  Lopez  de  Ayala  0  el 
figuron  poUticO'literario.  Madrid.  Espasa- 

Calpe.  1932.  5  pesetas. — “The  immortality 
of  Adelardo  Lopez  de  Ayala,’’  paraphrases  de 
Oteyza,  “la^ed  three  or  four  years  after  his 
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death.”  But  anyone  who  wants  to  resurredl 
this  literary  politician  can  do  so  intere^ingly 
in  this  biography,  done  in  the  modern  manner. 
Oteyza  is  too  much  a  Republican  to  admire 
the  man  greatly.  He  does  not  mask  his  own 
feelings;  he  treats  the  miniver  rather  severely 
in  many  in^ances.  In  several  of  the  twenty' 
eight  chapters,  especially  in  the  one  describ' 
ing  Ayala's  death,  we  forget  we  are  reading 
hi^ory  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  vivid  and 
moving  pen  picitures. 

The  treatment  is  popular.  The  book  lacks 
bibliography  and  index. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Carlos  Pereyra.  Herndn  Cortes.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1931.  10  pesetas. — This  book 

makes  delightful  reading.  It  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  quaint  little  city  of  Medellin, 
the  birth'place  of  Cortes;  it  evokes  the  life  of 
the  youth  in  one  of  those  hildago's  homes  of 
the  1 6th  century;  it  follows  him  through  the 
successive  events  of  his  wandering  life,  in 
Spain,  endeavoring  to  assert  his  independence 
from  parental  tutelage,  or  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  Cuba,  leading  the  life  fir^  of  a  government 
employee  and  later  of  a  plantation  owner. 
Up  to  this  point  he  is  only  one  of  many  reAless 
Spamsh  adventurers  in  the  Americas.  But  the 
news  of  the  discoveries  of  Hernandez  de 
Cordoba  y  Juan  de  Grijalba  reaching  the 
Fernandina  awoke  in  Cortes  a  greater  ambi' 
tion  and  thirA  for  glory.  Here  begins  that  epic 
career  which  culminated  in  the  conquer  of 
Mexico  and  the  unification  of  the  Aztec  em- 
pire  under  the  flag  of  Charles  V. 

The  fantastic  career  of  this  great  adventurer 
is  described  ^tep  by  ^ep  with  fairly  complete 
documentation.  It  is  an  excellent  biography 
and  is  ^ricftly  hi^orical.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
the  hcA  book  that  Sr.  Pereyra  has  written. — 
J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Luis  Franco.  Am^ica  inicwl.  Arco,  pard' 
bolas  y  otras  curvas.  Buenos  Aires.  Babel. 

1931. — In  rich,  poetical  and  moderni^ic 
language  the  author  presents  a  series  of 
dialogues  in  which  the  interlocutors  discuss 
current  literary  and  social  opinions.  He  argues 
for  a  Spanish  America  free  from  servility  to 
North  America  and  Europe,  both  materially 
and  spiritually.  Here  and  there,  especially 
in  his  anecdotes,  he  reminds  the  reader  of 
other  Spanish  writers,  as  Unamuno,  Rodo  and 
Ingeniero.  His  work  is  pregnant  and  ^imulat' 
ing.  One  of  the  mo^  intere^ing  parts  of  the 
volume  is  a  discussion  of  poetry  in  its  classical 
as  well  as  its  modern  form;  but  the  bulk  of  the 


volume  is  concerned  with  the  present. — J. 
M,  Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rodolfo  Usigli.  Mexico  en  el  teatro. 

Mexico.  Imprenta  Mondial.  1932. — The 

revivifying  sap  engendered  in  the  national  life 
by  the  Mexican  Revolution  is  beginning  to 
show  its  presence  in  twigs  and  branches  big 
and  little.  One  of  these  hitherto  almo^  lifeless 
limbs  IS  the  theater.  Sr.  Usigli’s  work  is, 
rather  than  a  critical  ^udy,  an  attempt  to 
direct  this  ^ruggling  in^itution  toward  the 
light  and  air  by  pointing  out  the  shortcomings 
and  errors  of  the  pa^. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Mexico 
had,  it  would  seem,  the  elements  out  of  which 
to  evolve  a  theater— the  indigenous  pre- 
Conquer  religious  representations  (the  im' 
portance  of  which  is  being  realized  more  and 
more)  and  the  autos  sacramentales  in  the  native 
languages  and  in  Spanish  which,  almoA  as 
much  as  firearms  and  horses,  aided  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Conquer.  Why  the 
sudden  withering  of  the  promising  young 
shoot?  This  book  is  the  author's  answer. 

He  happily  joins  a  solid  scholarly  knowledge 
of  his  subject  with  an  easy  manner  of  exposi' 
tion  that  frequently  takes  on  an  informal, 
conversational  tone.  The  volume  is  illu^rated 
and  contains  a  bibliography  and  chronological 
resume  of  theatrical  events  up  to  July  1932. — 
T.  D. 

•  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara.  Autos.  Madrid. 

Hernando.  1931.  4  pesetas. — This  small 

volume  contains  three  plays:  Ar^to  de  la  aba' 
desa  del  cielo.  Auto  del  nacimiento  de  J^ueftro 
Senor  and  Auto  sacramental  de  la  mesa  re' 
donda.  It  is  preceded  by  a  prologue  by  Angel 
Lacalle  (who  is  also  the  editor)  in  which  he 
gives  succinctly  the  hi^ory  of  Velez  as  a 
dramatic.  It  is  not  a  very  pretentious  edition, 
either  in  its  bibliography  or  in  its  critical 
scope.  However,  it  gives  the  reader  an  op' 
portunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
religious  tendencies  of  the  author  of  El  diablo 
cojuelo. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Michael  A.  de  Vitis.  Florilegio  del  Par' 

naso  americano.  With  an  introduction  by 

Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez.  Barcelona.  Maucci. 
1927.  7.50  pesetas. — This  compilation  is  the 
fruit  of  thirteen  years  of  ^udy  of  Spanish 
American  poetry. 

The  purpose  of  the  collection  has  been  to 
promote  acquaintance  with  the  poetic  pro' 
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ducilion  of  each  of  the  Spanish  American 
countries.  To  this  end  each  country  has  been 
represented  by  ten  poets,  and  each  poet  by 
one  poem,  not  always  complete,  (Chocano’s 
Tres  notas  de  nueitra  alma  indigena  has  been 
shorn  to  one  “nota”). 

Since  each  p>oet  was  to  be  represented  by 
only  one  poem  it  seems  that  this  should  have 
been  one  embodying  the  richer  pioetic  quail' 
ties  of  the  p>oet.  Unfortunately  this  has  not 
been  so  in  several  cases;  perhaps  the  mo^ 
surprising  in^nce  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Ruben  Dario;  this  lyric  poet  par  excellence 
has  been  represented  by  a  ^riAly  narrative 
poem,  Los  mouvos  del  lobo,  a  satiric  fable. 

Disregard  of  the  relative  poetic  produAion 
of  each  country,  the  omission  of  many  dis' 
tmguished  and  truly  representative  figures  of 
Spanish  American  poetry,  and  sometimes  an 
inadequate  representation  of  the  individual 
poet,  make  Flortlegio  del  Parnaso  americano 
unrepresentative  either  of  the  Spanish  Amer' 
ican  Parnassus  taken  as  a  unit  or  of  each 
separate  country,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
individual  poets. 

Professor  de  Vitis’  purpose  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  mo^  worthy  one  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  It  should  have  been  defeated  by  an  un' 
happily  arbitrary  arrangement  and  choice. 
These  very  weaknesses,  however,  have  given 
the  volume  a  peculiar  value;  that  is,  it  intro' 
duces  to  the  reader  many  poets  who  would 
not  be  found  in  a  general  anthology  of  Spanish 
America.  A  representative  name  for  it  would 
have  been  Dicz  poetas  de  cada  pais  hisparuy 
americano. — A.  M.  de  la  Torre.  University  of 
OI{lahoma. 

•  A.  HernandeZ'Cata.  Escala.  Madrid.  Re' 
nacimiento.  1932.  5  pesetas. — This  book 

of  poetry  in  many  meters  is  not  likely  to  add 
much  to  the  author’s  reputation,  though  it 
may  serve  to  interpret  him  better  than  such 
things  as  his  recent  Kianicomio.  Hernandez' 
Cata  sees  in  poetry  the  summation  of  human 
development,  the  origin  of  religion.  And  so 
the  Escala  represents  ^teps  upward  toward 
universal  truth,  with  breathing  place's  along 
the  road  where  one  can  look  back  and  evaluate 
the  progress  made.  He  has  written  all  genres 
of  literature,  but  at  leaA  one  reviewer  finds 
him  at  his  weaken  as  a  poet. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Carlos  Miralles.  Cancionero  inejo.  Ma' 
drid.  Roma.  1932.  5  pesetas. — The  fore' 

word  of  this  fir^  volume  of  poems  tells  that 
the  writer,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  went 
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to  prison  for  his  political  beliefs.  It  was  in  a 
Madrid  prison  that  he  prepared  the  manu' 
script,  but  he  found  inspiration  in  the  Golden 
Age  and  earlier,  though  he  could  not  keep  out 
a  modern  note  that  sounds  queer  after  the 
archaic  ideas  and  language  of  Juan  del  Encina. 

— W.  K.J. 

•  Biaulio  Miravia.  Bronce.  Cali,  Colombia. 

Privately  Printed.  Fir^  Edition.  1925. 

Second  Edition.  1930.  60  centavos. — Bronce  is 
a  book  of  sonnets,  some  of  them  lyric,  some 
epic,  and  others  fundamentally  epic  with  re' 
touchings  of  lyricism.  As  a  lyric  poet  senor 
Miravia  is  rather  cold  and  artificial.  He  is 
primarily  in  love  with  nature;  it  is  in  the 
description  of  the  outdoors  that  he  reveals 
a  sincere  feeling  for  beauty;  his  is  an  ingncuous 
soul  which  experiences  a  true  deUght  at  the 
sight  of  a  butterfly,  a  bird,  a  sunset,  a  ruAic 
bridge,  or  a  sowing  scene. 

The  be^  poems  are  those  which  are  purely 
descriptive  and  moA  simple.  The  author  seems 
to  be  conscious,  however,  of  the  lack  of  ma' 
tunty  of  his  creative  power  as  an  epic  poet;  1 
he  deals  with  beauty  but  often  fails  to  give 
a  sensation  of  it;  in  an  effort  to  offset  this  weak' 
ness  he  undertakes  rather  involved  and  daring 
displays  of  lyricism,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  ^yle. — A.  M.  de  la 
Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Juan  Manuel  Ruiz  Esparza.  Ebano  y 

marfil.  Mexico.  Cultura.  1930. — The 

poet  writes  with  no  wish  for  popularity  but 
with  a  mode^  hope  of  pleasing  a  few  with 
clear  and  simple  expressions  of  thoughts  that 
come  to  the  thoughtful.  Perhaps  the  leading 
theme  is  that  between  the  impulse  and  the 
acft;  the  difference  is  wide,  dark,  and  beyond 
comprehension;  we  ponder  the  transformation 
and  sometimes  the  poet  in  us  believes  he  sees 
the  secret  of  the  changeling,  not  directly  but 
by  the  mo^  diverse  experiences,  often  the 
mo^  fleeting  and  trifling.  The  forty  short 
pieces  contemplate  this  wonder  with  notable 
grace. — S.  L.  Millard  Rosenberg.  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

•  Azorin.  Obras  Completas  II — Teatro  II. 

Madrid.  C.  I.  A.  P.  1931.  5  pesetas. — 

This  volume  contains  the  three  one'adt  plays 
which  form  the  trilogy,  Lo  invisible,  and  a 
three'axft  play,  Cervantes  0  La  casa  encantada. 

The  short  plays  were  presented  at  various 
times  in  1927  and  published  in  reviews.  Cer' 
vantes  is  here  given  complete  publication  for 
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the  fir^t  time  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
reviewer  has  never  been  presented. 

Death  is  the  protagoni^  of  the  trilogy, 
never  visible  except  in  a  prologue,  but  always 
to  be  reckoned  with.  In  La  aranita  en  el  espejo 
we  witness  the  anxiety  of  a  young  wife  who 
has  a  presentiment  of  her  husband’s  death; 
in  El  segador  it  is  the  anguish  of  a  mother  in 
fear  of  losing  her  child;  in  Dodor  Death  de 
3  a  5  we  share  the  torment  of  a  soul  leaving 
the  body  at  the  moment  of  death.  Elements 
of  my^ery  hover  over  the  scene  in  all  these 
plays  but  the  human  feelings  expressed  are 
very  real. 

Cervantes  o  La  casa  e-ncantada  is  in  many 
ways  very  signiBcant  of  the  Azorin  of  the 
new  period  and  of  the  old.  His  very  real  pas' 
sion  for  the  great  makers  of  the  pa^  is  as  well 
known  as  his  name.  In  this  play  he  has  rolled 
back  the  centuries  and  reflected  for  us  the 
intimate  emotions  of  Cervantes  as  if  they  were 
emotions  of  today.  The  poet  Viiftor  Brenes 
filled  with  the  idea  of  Cervantes — of  the  poor, 
discouraged  Cervantes  who  desired  only  “un 
poco  de  serenidad  y  sosiego" — was  not  himself 
aware  of  what  was  in  his  sub'Conscious  mind. 
An  illness  openo  a  door  to  this  sub'conscious 
spirit  and  it  escapes  in  all  its  profound  truth. 
The  drama  thus  results  from  the  dehrium  of 
the  poet.  Rapid  changes  of  scene  with  ^orms 
and  ghoAly  noises  contribute  to  the  atmos' 
phere  of  mystery  surrounding  the  poet.  The 
evocation  of  familiar  scenes  and  charadters 
from  the  life  of  Cervantes  is  done  with  all 
the  skill  which  Azorin  has  made  his  own. 

A  rather  sketchy  but  illuminating  ^udy 
of  the  theater  of  Azorin  by  Guillermo  Diaz 
Plaja  forms  the  introduction  and  contributes 
to  the  intere^  of  the  volume. — May  Gardner. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Horacio  de  Ca^ro.  Teatro  burlesco  de  los 
negros.  Translation  into  Spanish  of  Green 
Pastures  and  other  short  plays.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  193a.  4  pesetas. — -Green  Pastures  has 
commanded  attention  wherever  it  has  gone, 
whether  banned  from  the  ^ge  as  in  England, 
greeted  with  jeers  and  a  volley  of  eggs  and 
vegetables,  as  in  Stockholm  a  few  days  since, 
or  welcomed  by  the  American  people  as  a 
dramatic  masterpiece.  So  its  translation  into 
Spanish  is  natural.  The  translator's  work  is 
good.  Even  his  rendering  of  slang  is  pretty 
well  done.  Now  and  then  he  is  puzzled.  “Two 
bits”  and  a  “dime”  he  leaves  in  English.  The 
former  is  called  in  a  foot-note,  “moneda  peque' 
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na  usual  en  los  E.U.,”  and  the  “dime”  is  called 
an  English  coin.  In  addition  to  Los  prados  vet' 
des,  the  volume  contains  three  farces  depicting 
phases  of  Negro  life.  The  translation  calls 
them  “Sketchts.”  These  Sl{etchts  are  defined 
as  North' American  one-aCt  plays,  illu^rating 
various  aspects  of  the  Yankee  national  life  and 
spirit. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kan' 
sas. 

•  Jacinto  Grau.  Los  tres  locos  del  mundo  y 
El  cuento  de  Barba  Azul.  Madrid.  Agui' 
lar.  1930.  5  pesetas. — A  pesar  de  transcurrir 
por  la  primera  pieza  representacior.es  simboli' 
cas,  con^ituye  una  comedia  completamente 
humana;  los  tres  locos  (la  Ilusion,  el  DeAino, 
la  Muerte)  aCtuan  en  la  sencillez  de  la  vida  co' 
rriente,  no  en  infantes  sokmr.es.  El  de^ino  es 
una  sombra  que  entrevemos  tras  la  persona  de 
qualquier  quidam,  praCticando,  como  la  Muer' 
te,  una  democracia  igualitaria.  El  Diablo,  otro 
personaje,  cavila  mucho  y  por  fin  presenta  a 
Dios  su  dimision  defirutiva  y  pretende  seguir 
rebtlde  pero  en  ocio,  por  no  ser  mas  tiempo 
esclavo  de  la  llusion,  que  ofusca  su  entendi' 
miento,  ni  de  el  De^ino,  que  limita  su  accion. 
A  la  Muerte  nada  le  va  ni  le  viene  en  el  pleito. 
E^  y  Lucifer  retirados,  dice  la  Ilusion  a  el 
De^ino,  “Ese  Diablo,  todo  lo  que  ha  hecho  es 
por  la  envidia  que  nos  tiene.  Nos  llama  locos 
y  no  comprende  que,  sin  mi  locura,  nada,  ni 
el  mismo,  seria  nada  ni  tendria  apariencia.  Tal 
vez  me  han  creado  a  mi  como  un  piadoso  camino 
de  luz,  el  unico  quizas,  para  llegar  al  cielo  un 
dia.”  Sobre  e^e  tema  el  autor  ha  compue^ 
unos  retablos  sumamente  artifices,  chispean' 
tes,  y  del  todo  graciosos. 

E^  pieza  no  tiene  nada  que  ver  con  la  otra; 
Barba  Azul  es  una  zarzuela  que  se  escribio 
para  Vicente  Arregui,  cuya  partitura  dicen  que 
>.s  de  lo  mejor  de  su  produccion.  El  cuento  f^ue 
imaginado  con  una  espontaneidad  alegre,  huye 
de  la  consuetudinaria  e^upidez  zarzuelera,  rc' 
Integra  el  cuento  por  el  cuento,  con  el  arte 
ligero  y  gracil  de  la  anecdota  decameronesca. 
Pue^o  que  la  septima  reina  vence  la  coAumbre 
y  sigue  fiel,  a  las  otras  seis  las  sacan  de  su 
prision  y  las  da  el  rey  a  sendos  nobles  jbvenes. 
Pero  es  un  arduo  problema,  pues  la  victoria 
de  la  septima  labra  la  desgracia  de  las  seis,  que 
con  su  amor  perseguir^n  siempre  al  rey;  y 
tampoco  sera  feliz  la  septima,  sabiendo  que  el 
rey  abriga  remordimientos.  Dificil  empresa  es 
ir  contra  la  co^tumbre  y  quedarse  feliz.  No 
sabemos  si  hay  otra  zarzuela  tan  sutil,  bella. 
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y  graciosa. — ^S.  L.  Millard  Rosenberg.  Univer' 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

•  Rosa  Arciniega.  Jaquc'Mate.  Madrid. 
Renacimiento.  1932.  5  pesetas. — A  prop' 

aganda  novel  in  which  the  chief  characfter  is  a 
Mussolini  called  Enrico  Vivaldi.  This  second 
novel  of  a  moderni^  has  some  of  the  un' 
bridled  furor  of  D’Annunzio,  but  develops 
the  thesis  of  a  universal  socialism  for  which 
she  sees  a  rosy  future.  It  is  much  better  than 
her  Engranajes  and  shows  the  author  as  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  novel  as  an  in^rument  of  social 
ju^ice.  The  authoress  will  bear  watching. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Luis  C.  Bosch'Labrus.  Doha  Virtudes. 
Madrid.  Ediciones  Literarias.  1931.  5 

pesetas. — In  provincial  capitals,  the  author 
tells  us  in  his  introduction,  social  life  is  many 
times  forced,  that  is  to  say  it  does  not  spring 
spontaneously  from  the  relations  of  individuals 
with  other  individuals.  To  prove  this  ^te- 
ment  and  to  vent  an  over-supply  of  spleen  on 
the  “nouveaux  riches,”  he  has  set  forth  at 
rather  too  great  length  the  lives  and  loves 
of  the  Baron  and  Baroness  of  Santa  Rita — 
unintere^ing  p)eople  and,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  their  actions,  in- 
sigmheant.  The  result  is  light,  readable 
fiction  and  nothing  more.— T.  D. 

•  Antonio  Botin-Polanco.  Virazon.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1931.  15  pesetas.' — A 

weird  ^ory  in  which  the  Devil  c»mes  to  earth 
and  meets  with  various  erotic  adventures 
until,  bored  and  disappiointed,  he  returns  to 
his  kingdom.  Biting  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of 
modern  life,  by  a  man  who  knows  well  the 
frivolous  sides  of  American  and  European 
capitals.  The  characters  are  empty  manikins 
feebly  sketched  again^  a  conventional  back¬ 
ground  of  wordliness  and  luxury.  As  a  critical 
document  the  book  has  merit  and  intere^. 
— Domenico  Vittorini.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

•  Antonio  Cases.  La  mato  mnando  al  cielo. 
Madrid.  S.  E.  L.  E.  1932.  4  pesetas. — 

A  book  of  reali^ic  short  Tories  and  sketches, 
at  times  as  clean  cut  as  etchings,  but  very 
often  lacking  in  intensity  of  purpose,  force  of 
picturization  and  trueness  of  characterization. 

MoA  of  the  characters  and  situations  in  this 
book  art  drawn  from  among  the  people  of  the 
lower  classes  and  within  their  sordid  enviion- 
ment.  A  good  number  of  the  former  are  “pica- 
ros”of  the  traditional  Spanish  type,  but  without 
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that  touch  of  rollicking  humor  and  cynical  wit 
which  glow  in  the  pages  of,  let  us  say,  the  old 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  or  the  depth  of  bitter¬ 
ness  and  despair  found  in  the  characters  of  the 
mcxlern  picaresque  novel  of  such  great  authors 
as  Baroja. 

Of  the  Tories  in  the  book,  perhaps  La  matd 
mnando  al  cielo  and  Los  reyes  magos  are  the 
mot;  intereting  owing  to  the  relative  origin¬ 
ality  and  fair  treatment  of  their  themes,  al¬ 
though  in  the  former  that  originality  depends 
upon  its  rather  fantatic  elements.  In  it,  a 
man  held  in  prison,  by  sheer  concentration 
of  thought  kills  his  unfaithful  wife,  who 
IS  outside,  feeling,  of  course,  amid  the  orgy 
of  her  adulterous  love,  the  con^nt  action 
of  her  husband's  telepathic  powers.  .  .  . 
The  man  in  jail  newen"  speaks  to  any  one. 
Sullen  and  terrible  he  walks  up  and  down  its 
patios  and  corridors,  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
until  the  very  hour  when,  having  killed  his 
absent  wife,  he  exults  in  the  avenging  acAion 
of  his  telepathic  powers! — Carlos  Garcia' 
Prada  University  of  Washington. 

•  Ricardo  Guiraldes.  Xaimaca.  Madrid. 

Espasa-Calpe.  1931.  5  pesetas. — Xaimaca 

(tierra  de  primavera)  represents  Marcos  Gal¬ 
van’s  diary  (December  28,  1916-March  ii, 
1917)  cf  a  sea  voyage  from  Valparaiso,  via  the 
Canal,  to  Jamaica.  Pleasant  descriptions 
abound. 

Clara,  accompanied  by  her  watchdog 
brother  Pehalba,  is  sublimating  a  disappointed 
marriage  with  an  ocean  tiip.  Galvan,  suscept¬ 
ible,  chances  to  be  on  the  same  liner.  The  love 
affair  is  inevitable,  fulfilment  in  Jamaica  logical, 
Galvan’s  abrupt  departure  understandable. 
How  far  removed  are  the  characters  from  the 
contemporary  events  of  All’s  ^uiet  on  the 
Western  Front! 

Xaimaca  is  one-dimensional,  but  refreshing 
as  a  water  color  after  the  somber  canvases  of 
The  Good  Earth. — A.  Irwin  Beltran.  Berkeley, 
California. 

•  G.  Marahon.  El  Empecinado.  Madrid. 

Editorial  CaStro.  1931.  1  peseta. — This 

excellent  translation  (made  while  the  author, 
a  distinguished  republican  leader,  was  in 
prison  as  a  result  of  political  activities  during 
the  events  of  the  dictatorship  in  Spain)  is 
from  a  part  of  Peninsular  Scenes  and  Sl^etches 
by  Frederick  Hardman,  which  appeared 
originally  in  1846  and  inaugurates  the  excel¬ 
lent  series  of  “Political  novels”  which  Cristo¬ 
bal  de  CaStro  proposes  to  publish  at  a  peseta 
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a  volume.  The  hero  is  of  course,  the  famous 
guerrilla  leader  Juan  Martin  Diez,  better 
known  as  el  Empecinado,  and  the  ^tory  that  of 
his  druggies  again^  the  French  when  the 
latter  occupied  Spain. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Sara  Marti,  tres  sombras.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  1932  5  pesetas. — A  novel?  An 

essay?  Written  by  one  who  loves  the  music 
of  words  without  knowing  their  contents, 
and  who  endeavors  con^ntly  to  compose 
phrases  of  childish  lyricism  and  false  brilliancy 
and  originality,  tres  sombras  is  only  a  book  in 
which  an  intriguing  literary  theme  appears 
without  ever  reaching  its  development  and 
fulfillment. 

Its  hero,  an  empty  “IntellecHual”  extremely 
fond  of  perceiving  the  “nuances”  that  are 
supposed  to  exi^t  under  the  shell  of  conscious' 
ness  and  appearance,  comes  in  contact  with 
two  women  and  the  husband  of  one  of  them. 
A  love  triangle?  No,  a  quadrangle!.  .  .  But 
the  persons  involved  are  not  at  all  real.  They 
are  only  “men”  and  “women”  who,  under  the 
my^enous  spell  of  the  “subconscious,”  try 
to  think  and  do  not  think;  who  try  to  speak 
and  do  not  speak;  who  try  to  ad:  and  very 
seldom  ad.  .  .  They  are  jud  three  “shadows” 
lacking  in  psychological  reality,  who  speak  not 
with  words  of  their  own,  and  who  move  in 
the  presence  of  the  bewildered  mind  of  the 
“hero,”  a  poor  devil  having  no  ideas,  no  emo' 
tions,  no  convidions,  and  who  seems  to  be 
the  author  of  the  book  himself(?),  a  rather 
immature  writer  whose  underdanding  of 
psychoanalytical  values  and  artidic  finish  is  as 
yet  undeveloped.- — Carlos  Garda'Prada.  Uni' 
versity  of  Washington. 

•  Arturo  Mejia  Nieto.  El  Tunco.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1932. — In  the  January  num' 

ber  of  Books  Abroad  we  gave  favorable  men' 
tion  to  a  colledion  of  short  dories  by  this 
author.  The  present  volume  is  a  quite  different 
thing.  It  is  a  novel  of  propaganda  againd 
revolutions  and  in  favor  of  peaceful  progress 
in  Latin' America  countries.  One  is  reminded 
of  Los  de  abajo,  the  Mexican  novel  which 
produced  so  much  comment  a  year  or  so  ago. 
In  both  plot  is  secondary  to  more  or  less  dis' 
conneded  pidures  designed  to  portray  phases 
of  revolutionary  adivity  and  other  ills  which 
bedevil  these  republics.  Senor  Mejia  Nieto 
enumerates  five  evils  which  plague  his  native 
land.  (He  is  a  native  of  Honduras.)  These  five 
evils  are:  illegitimate  children,  drunkenness, 
illiteracy,  incapacity  for  adion  and  revolu' 


tions.  At  the  end  Carlos,  a  poet,  who,  I  guess, 
represents  the  author  himself,  praises  Don 
Joaquin,  the  hero,  as  resembling  an  old  oak 
in  his  integrity  and  moral  drength.  He  adds 
that  each  of  the  five  evils  mentioned  above 
IS  symbolized  by  a  prominent  charader  in  the 
novel.  It  is  significant  that  the  thinkers  of 
Latin'America  are  becoming  acutely  alert  to 
the  devadating  blight  of  revolution  and  the 
concomitant  evils  which  afflid  their  native 
lands.  S^nor  Mejia  Nieto  by  his  advanced 
views  and  clear  and  persuasive  arguments  in 
the  intereds  of  civilization  and  humanity  has 
placed  himself  in  the  forefront  of  his  colleagues 
as  a  political  observer  as  well  as  a  fird  class 
writer. — Calvert  J.  Wmter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Arturo  Mejia  Nieto.  Zapatos  viejos. 

Buenos  Aires.  Samet.  1930. — Arturo 

Mejia  Nieto,  a  native  of  Honduras,  is  the 
author  of  Relates  nativos,  which  met  with  a 
very  favorable  reception  at  home  as  well 
as  in  the  red  of  Spanish  America.  On  the 
drength  of  this  triumph  in  his  fird  attempt 
at  short  dory  writing,  this  author  has  pub' 
lished  a  second  volume,  Zapatos  viejos. 

Each  “zapato  viejo”  is  a  recolledion  of  an 
incident,  of  a  charader,  or  a  scrap  of  life  in 
his  native  town,  a  typical  Spanish  American 
village,  quiet,  melancholy,  tired  and  old  from 
Its  very  birth.  The  charming  dyle  in  which 
these  dories  are  told  sets  off  the  author’s 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subjed  mat' 
ter,  his  keen  sensibility  for  local  color,  and  his 
rich  imagination. 

Many  of  these  dories  bring  to  mind 
Azorin’s  Confeswnes;  at  times  they  portray 
identical  types  and  pluck  the  same  emotional 
chords,  but  there  is  a  charadeiidic  difference 
between  the  two;  one  is  as  thorough'bred 
Spanish  as  the  other  is  essentially  “criollo.” 
Zapatos  viejos  is  a  welcome  contribution  to 
true  Spanish  American  literature. — A.  M.  de 
la  Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Oliverio  Mon.  Un  santito  de  duke. 

Barcelona.  Juventud.  1931.  5.50  pese' 

tas. — Triangle  gives  jvay  to  quadrangle, 
but  four  makes  two  and  two.  And  why  not? 
— two  friends,  two  siders,  two  “rejas,”  a  saint 
easily  duped,  a  devil  regenerated — and  hap' 
pily  ever  after.  (The  author  couldn’t  resid!) 
Smiling  Andalusia  lends  her  dialed.  The  au' 
thor  is  pleasantly  indifferent  to  present 
popular  tade,  and  the  novel  is  refreshingly 
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old'fashioned. — Dorothy  Cloulle  Clarice.  Ber' 
keley,  California. 

•  Luis  de  Oteyza.  Rio  Revuelto.  Madrid. 

Yagues.  1932.  5  pesetas. — Luis  de  Otey- 

za  IS  a  versatile  talent,  be^  known,  perhaps, 
as  a  noveli^.  Here  he  has  tackled  a  new  theme. 
He  attempts  to  show  the  evils  of  a  revolution 
in  Central  America,  especially  when  brought 
about,  as  they  generally  are,  by  the  great  North 
American  corporations  solely  to  exploit  the 
country  and  put  gold  in  the  coffers  of  Yankee 
millionaires.  The  callous  cruelty  of  the  agents 
of  these  corporations  who  enslave  the  Indians 
and  drive  them  to  death  by  hard  labor,  and 
the  shameless  corruption  of  the  puppet  govern' 
ments  which  follow  each  other  in  rapid  sue- 
cession  at  the  behe^  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  great  Yankee  companies,  are  the  topics 
which  the  author  discusses.  Only  two  char- 
aefters  among  many  are  hone^  and  patriotic 
and  a(ft  for  the  good  of  the  common  people. 
But  these  two,  alas,  are  doomed  to  defeat 
from  the  6r^.  The  picture  is  doubtless  over' 
drawn,  but  one  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  muA  be  a 
little  fire.  Is  Rio  Revuelto  Nicaragua,  and  is  the 
patriot  Zarate  Sandino?  Maybe  so  and  maybe 
not;  but  at  any  event  there  is  food  for  thought 
in  this  novel. — Calvert  ].  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Francisco  Valdes.  Resonancias.  Madrid. 

Espasa-Calpe.  1932.  3.50  pesetas. — Reso' 

nancias  is  a  series  of  sketches,  “rag  flowers  of 
the  heart  placed  with  love  and  purity  upon  the 
forgotten  grave  where  lies  Romanticism,” 
written  by  a  dreaming,  sensitive  author  who 
reveres  truth,  goodness  and  beauty,  and  who 
has  delicacy  of  touch  and  nobility  of  intention 
even  if  he  lacks  in  depth  and  true  originality. 

Perhaps  unconsciously,  Valdes  imitates  his 
great  and  beloved  maAer,  Azorin.  We  find 
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his  influence  in  Resonancias.  These  fine 
sketches  are  intere^ing,  and  quite  beautiful 
at  times.  There  is  in  them  that  love  foi  pure 
and  “ca^izo”  language,  for  descriptions, 
repetitions,  que^ions,  meditations  upon  ap' 
parently  trifling  things,  et  al,  which  are  found 
always  in  Azorin.  But  of  course,  even  if  the 
author  of  Resonancias  possesses  sensibihty 
and  purity  of  form,  he  very  seldom  reaches 
the  deep,  refined  and  rhythmical  ae^hetic 
dynamism  of  his  mailer.  He  cannot  interpret 
environment  and  hi^orical  realities  as  well 
as  Azorin  does,  and  he  has  not  that  admirable 
terseness  of  Ayle  which  makes  the  ma^er  the 
dehght  of  all  true  lovers  of  literary  art. 

With  all,  Resonancias  is  the  book  of  a 
promising  author. — Carlos  Garda-Prada.  Uni' 
versity  of  Washington. 

A  ▼  A 

The  new  bi'monthly  Prager  Rundschau 
edited  by  Dr.  Kamil  Krofta  and  published  by 
the  enterprising  Verlag  “Orbis”  of  Prague, 
is  a  sane  and  tolerant  review  which  is  winning 
golden  opinions.  It  appears  entirely  in  Get' 
man,  and  its  representative  for  Germany  and 
the  outside  world  is  the  Verlag  Dr.  Walther 
Rothschild  of  Berlin'Grunewald. 

Contempo  (published  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.) 
issues  a  special  European  number  for  July  25. 
Samuel  Putnam,  editor  of  the  ?^ew  Review  and 
contributor  to  Bool^s  Abroad,  is  “Gue^  Edi' 
tor"  and  brings  togethe  r  a  choice  coUedtion  of 
prose  and  poetry  in  translation.  Especially 
intere^ing  is  Mr.  Putnam's  own  article.  If 
Dada  Comes  to  America. 

Waldo  Frank’s  much'discussed  America 
Hispana  has  ju*  appeared  in  Spanish  transla' 
tion,  the  work  of  Leon  Felipe,  published  by 
Espasa-Calpe,  Madrid. 
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(For  other  books  in  Italian,  see  "‘Head'Liners") 

•  Carlo  Amigoni.  Lm  separazione  della  pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Florence,  the 

dote.  Con  prefazione  del  Prof.  Adolfo  volume  as  a  whole  presents  a  broad  view  of 

Rava.  Padova.  “Cedam”  (Casa  Editrice  Dott.  many  aspects  of  Italian  and  European  educa' 

Antonio  Milani).  1932.  16  lire. — In  this  work,  tional  hiAory  and  theory,  and  the  work  is 

prepared  by  Dott.  Amigoni  as  his  thesis  on  characterized  by  both  erudition  and  critical 

Law,  he  throws  much  light  on  the  hitherto  insight. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service, 

little  studied  que^ion  of  the  separation  of  the  Anacapri,  Italy, 

wife's  dowry  from  the  possessions  of  her 

husband.  Tracing  the  hiAory  of  the  “dot”  *  Amedeo  Maiuri.  Ercolano.  Novara.  I^i' 
back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  tuto  Geograheo  de  AgoAini.  100  lire, 

the  author  brings  the  account  up  to  the  present  indeed  gratifying  that  after  many  wrongly 

time  in  a  fully  dcKumented  and  able  manner,  conceived  efforts  to  uncover  the  precious 

In  an  appendix  is  given  a  chronological  record  remains  of  Herculaneum,  the  work  has  now 

of  eighty-two  of  the  mo^  important  Italian  come  under  the  leadership  of  so  able  a  diredor 

court  decisions  relative  to  this  subjedt  between  Prof.  Maiuri.  The  Italian  Premier  himself 

1880  and  1931  been  a  prime  mover  in  encouraging  this 

By  Roman  law  the  husband  at  marriage  archaeological  undertaking, 

became  absolute  owner  of  the  possessions  After  clearly  summarizing  the  work  accom' 
brought  to  him  by  his  wife’s  dowry,  and  the  plished  by  his  predecessors.  Prof.  Maiuri  6rA 

inju^ices  and  abuses  under  this  law  gave  the  describes  the  site,  and  the  conditions  of  his 

impetus  towards  the  safeguarding — providing  own  excavations,  and  then  discloses  to  us  the 

for  redi^ribution — of  the  dot.  Concessions  intelledhial  treasure  which  the  imagination  of 

were  slowly  gained;  then  the  absolute  inad'  an  able  archaeologi^  is  able  to  extradl  from 

missability  of  redistribution  was  changed  by  the  buried  ruins  of  a  dead  pa^.  By  drawing 

law  to  provide  for  redi^ribution  if  the  mar'  upon  the  photographs  as  well  as  colored  plates 

riage  were  dissolved;  once  this  exception  was  which  supplement  his  text,  the  author  sets 

admitted,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  redis'  before  us  the  higher  aims  of  modern  archac' 

tnbution  “anticipata” — which  in  turn  sowed  ology,  and  the  means  by  which  these  aims  are 

the  seed  for  the  separation  of  the  dot. — The  achieved;  and  he  delineates  for  us  a  vivid 

Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy.  picture  of  life  as  it  existed  on  these  shores  of 

.  the  Bay  of  Naples  before  the  torrent  of  lava 

•  Carlo  Giovanni.  Dottrine  e  opere  nella  mud,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth, 

Gloria  delVeducazione.  Profeti  —  Critici  enveloped  the  city  in  79  A.  D.— The  Italian 

Clo^ruttori  Mae^ri.  Lanciano.  Carabba.  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

1932.  20  lire. — The  volume  is  divided  into 

three  parts,  the  firA  treating  of  the  forerun'  •  Salvatore  Comes.  J^el  Mondo  delle  for' 

ners  of  modern  educational  theories  (such  as  miche  (Saggio  d'una  biofisica  delle  for' 

Rousseau,  Gioberti,  Froebel  and  Pe^alozzi),  miche).  Palermo.  Remo  Sandron.  1932.  7.50 
the  second  dealing  with  the  accomplishments  lire. — 
of  present'day  workers  in  the  field  of  educa' 

tional  doArine  and  experimentation,  and  the  'To  vado,  pellegrino 

third  gathering  together  a  collection  of  the  Del  Vero,  il  Vero  cercando, 

author’s  critical  reviews  and  polemics.  Being  Lunghesso  il  mio  cammino 

the  writings  of  a  ditinguished  professor  of  La  }^atura  spiando." 
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In  the  wonderland  of  Nature  Salvatore 
Comes  forgets  his  arduous  life  as  a  University 
Professor  in  Palermo,  and  on  the  high  slopes 
of  Mount  Etna  passes  his  summer  vacation 
observing  the  cities  and  highw’ays  of  the 
“Ant  World.”  His  many  experiments  made 
under  colored  glass  soon  brought  interc^ing 
results :  we  learn  among  other  things  that  the 
members  of  his  Lilliputian  city  are  far  more 
influenced  by  temperature  than  by  light — the 
greater  the  heat  the  greater  the  velocity  of 
their  movements.  Their  day's  work  is  inter' 
spersed  with  regular  hours  of  re^,  when  the 
city  gates  are  barred  to  the  outside  world; 
some  communities  are  up  at  five  o’clock  and 
retire  at  eight,  while  others  are  up  at  six  and 
turn  in  at  nine;  many  minute  observations  made 
by  the  author  prove  that  the  lives  of  the  ants 
are  governed  by  a  rhythm  which  recurs  with 
the  utmo^  precision.  Comes,  like  Reamur, 
Huber  and  Faber,  has  contributed  to  the 
scientific  understanding  of  these  untiling 
mysterious  workers  whose  ferocious  haSte  seems 
a  reflexion  of  modern  Gargantuan  life. — The 
Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Giacinto  Martorelli.  Gli  uccelli  d'ltalta. 
(Edizione  aggiornata  dal  Dott.  Prof.  Edgar' 

do  Moltoni  e  dal  Dott.  Carlo  Vandoni).  Mik' 
no.  Ediz.  Rizzoli.  1932.  125  lire. — More  than 
five  hundred  birds  which  reside  in  or  migrate 
through  Italy  are  described  in  this  700'page 
work  which  now  appears  in  a  revised  edition. 
For  each  species  there  is  given  a  description 
of  the  animal,  its  habits  of  life,  and  the  routes 
of  its  migration.  The  work  Stands  as  one  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  field  of 
ornithological  research;  but  the  authors’  deep 
appreciation  of  bird'life,  permeating  the  pages 
of  the  book,  make  of  it  a  volume  of  wide  appeal 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  apprehending  the  life 
of  the  animal'world. — The  Italian  Literary 
Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Giovanni  Semerano.  II  polarografo:  Sua  tC' 
oria  e  applicazioni.  Padova.  Libreria  Edi' 

trice  Angelo  Draghi.  1932.  16  lire. — One  of 
the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of  eleeftro' 
chemical  analysis  is  the  use  of  the  capillary 
mercury  eledtrode  (cathode) — the  measure  of 
the  quantity  of  current  passing  through  such 
a  cathode  furnishing  means  for  qualitative  as 
well  as  quantitative  analysis.  The  “Polaro' 
graph,”  devised  to  register  photographically 
the  amount  of  current  passing  through  such 
a  cathode,  records  its  measurements  in  a  series 
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of  curves,  from  the  shape  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  the  composition  of  the  material 
under  analysis.  In  the  present  volume  an 
eminent  Italian  polarographiSt  of  the  Univer' 
sity  of  Padua  sets  forth  the  history  of  this 
important  development  and  its  possible 
pradtical  applications  in  dealing  with  industrial 
problems  in  the  chemistry  of  sugars,  fermenta' 
tion  products,  petroleum  products,  pigments 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  industrial  materials. 
The  volume  is  concluded  with  a  complete 
“Bibliografia  Polarografica”  which  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  extensive  literature  dealing 
with  this  important  physical  method  of  chem' 
ical  analysis. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide 
Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Giacomo  Acerbo.  Le  riforme  agrarie  del 
dopo  guerra  m  Europa.  Firenze.  Bempo' 
rad.  1931.  10  lire. — The  aftermath  of  the 
World  War  precipitated  a  complete  revision 
of  European  thought  concerning  agricultural 
development  in  relation  to  political  economy; 
the  present  Status  and  future  welhlxing  of  the 
rural  population— which  represents  practical' 
ly  one  half  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
continent — is  now  being  re'Cxamined  in  the 
light  of  new  political  and  economic  dodlrine. 
Residents  of  rural  diStri(fts,  returning  from 
the  trenches,  demanded  a  hearing  before  their 
national  legislatures;  and  the  present  volume 
is  a  survey  of  the  manner  in  which  the  respec' 
tive  States  responded  to  this  summons  to 
formulate  positive  conStrudlive  policies  for 
the  betterment  of  rural  conditions  in  relation 
to  national  and  international  markets  and 
Standards  of  living. 

These  general  observations  lead  the  author 
to  a  consideration  of  recent  changes  in  Italy; 
the  Russian  “maStodontica  azienda  produttiva” 
is  placed  in  comparison  with  the  Italian  move' 
ment  which  aims  to  maintain  both  private 
ownership  and  State'Adtion — within  their 
proper  respedtive  spheres — and  to  industrial' 
ize  agriculture  in  such  manner  that  private 
property  and  the  State  shall  retain  their 
respedtive  spheres  of  adlion,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  become  harmoniously  integrated 
one  with  the  other.  Because  the  Status  of 
agriculture  exercises  so  predominating  an 
influence  upon  the  economy  of  continental 
Europe,  this  treatise  upon  the  subjedt  by  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  the  Italian  Minister 
of  Agriculture  merits  special  attention. — 
The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri, 
Italy 
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•  Guido  Bortolotto.  Lo  ftato  e  la  dottrtna 
corporattva:  saggio  d'una  teoria  generale. 
(Con  una  lettera  di  S.  E.  Bottai).  Nuova  edi' 
zione.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1931.  Due  volumi. 
40  lire. — Oiuseppe  Bottai.  Fascismo  e  capita' 
lismo.  Roma.  Critica  Fascia.  1932.  8  lire. — 
Upon  two  foundation'^ones  is  built  the 
^ructure  of  the  Fascia  State:  fir^  the  economic 
principle  embodied  in  “Corporativismo” — 
the  principle  of  effecitive  and  continuous  colla- 
boration  of  all  the  forces  of  the  nation  in 
order  to  achieve  objedts  of  mutual  benefit;  and 
second  the  political  principle  embodied  in 
“Fascismo" — all  within  the  State,  nothing 
again^  the  State,  nothing  outside  the  State. 
This  exhau:ftive  twowolume  work  by  Avvo- 
cato  Guido  Bortolotto  is  a  scientific  clanfica- 
tion  of  the  fundamentals  embraced  within 
these  two  concepts  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  underlie  the  adlual  organization  of  the 
present  regime:  ^ress  is  laid  upon  the  insc' 
parable  identity  of  th :  principle  of  “Corpora- 
tivismo”  or  the  Corporate  State  (in  the  sphere 
of  Economics)  and  the  principle  of  “Fascis- 
mo”  (in  the  sphere  of  politics). — The  author 
clearly  delineates  the  manner  in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Government  intend  that  the 
principle  of  “Corporativismo",  inseparably 
identified  with  the  political  principle  of  “Fas- 
cismo,”  shall  penetrate,  transform  and  become 
a  part  of  every  sphere  of  the  morally,  politically 
and  economically  united  Fascia  State. 

This  whole  syistem  embraced  by  tht  terms 
“Corporativismo"  and  “Fascismo"  is  ^ill  open 
to  argument  —but  it  is  by  virtue  of  such  high 
ideals  as  are  expressed  in  Miniver  Bottai’s 
very  small  volume,  that  Fascismo  has  com¬ 
manded  the  thought  of  brilliant  minds  and  the 
respedt  of  ardent  youth.  Supplementing  the 
material  in  an  earlier  volume  L'Economia  Fas' 
ciild  (reviewed  in  Boo}{s  Abroad,  January  1931) 
in  this  book  the  Miniver  of  Corporations 
presents  a  brief  but  very  clear  Aatement  of 
the  dodlrines  underlying  Fascismo — with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  upon  that  mo^  original  of  all  its 
creations,  the  scheme  for  syndicates  of  the 
agrarian  and  the  indu^rial  workers.  When  the 
reader  recalls  within  how  short  a  span  of 
years — between  1870  and  1930 — the  Italian 
Nation  has  evolved  to  its  present  ^tus  as  a 
World  Power,  one  recognizes  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  government  embraced 
within  the  conception  of  the  Fascia  State 
merit  closest  scrutiny  by  the  Audent  of  the 
theories  underlying  governments  and  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  the  governed. — 
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The  Italian  Lnerary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri, 
Italy. 

•  Carlo  Schanzer.  II  mondo  fra  la  pace  e  la 
guerra.  Milano.  Treves-Treccani-Tummi- 

nelli.  1932.  30  lire. — This  notable  contribution 
to  the  Audy  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
world  war  and  peace  opens  with  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  “in  relations  between  peoples  com¬ 
petition  and  cooperation,  druggie  and  associa¬ 
tion  are  conditions  equally  natural,  necessary 
and  legitimate  to  dynamics  and  social  prog¬ 
ress" — that  war,  in  short,  is  a  faeJt  and  mu^ 
be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity.  The  author 
examines  the  ^te  of  war  as  such,  war  legal 
and  illicit  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Paeft 
of  Geneva,  and  war  in  relatior  to  the  newer 
precepts  of  World  Peace  which  have  been 
e^blished  by  the  mo^t  recent  concepts  of 
international  law.  The  League  of  Nations,  the 
Treaty  of  Locarno,  the  Kellogg  Padt,  Disarm¬ 
ament  and  allied  agencies  summoned  in  the 
name  of  European  peace  are  passed  in  review. 
The  sentiment  (so  recently  voiced  by  the 
Italian  Government)  is  here  repeated — that 
Italian  leaders  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  will  prove  the  eventual  means  of  salva¬ 
tion;  but  the  reader  is  left  with  no  doubt  of 
the  writer's  firm  convidtion  that  Europe  is 
slowly  progressing  toward  a  new  and  supe¬ 
rior  form  of  social  progress,  founded  upon  a 
profound  faith  that  unre^  will  give  way  to 
cooperation  and  associative  effort;  and  that 
this  new  faith  is  manife^ing  itself  in  new 
concepts  concerning  man's  relations  with  his 
fellow  beings,  in  new  forms  of  thought  and 
new  procedures  of  adtion — thought  and  adtion 
which  pivot  upon  the  desire  to  e^blish  and 
permanently  maintain  World  Peace. — The 
Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Gu^vo  Brigante-Colonna.  Porporati  e 
artist  nella  Roma  del  settecento.  Albani — 

Winckelmann  —  Kaufmann  —  Goethe.  (Con 
trenta  illu^razioni).  Roma.  Libreria  di  Scienze 
e  Lettere  del  Dr.  G.  Bardi.  1932.  12  lire. — A 
reali^ic  reinvocation,  not  of  the  Rome  of  the 
Caesars,  but  of  the  Rome  of  the  Popes;  not 
arches,  termae  and  forums,  but  villas,  fountains 
and  churches.  The  author  is  himself  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  one  of  the  old  noble  families  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  pages  of  this  volume 
are  impregnated  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
days  of  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani  and  the 
Cardinal's  friend  and  advisor  the  eminent 
German  archaeologist  Winckelmann;  it  was 
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with  the  latter's  aid  that  the  Villa  Albani  was 
embellished  with  so  admirable  a  colledtion  of 
works  of  art.  The  thirty  illu^rations  from  old 
prints  are  a  notable  feature  of  these  hundred 
pages  executed  in  lief  motive. — The  Italian 
Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Raffaele  Ciasca.  Bibliografia  Sarda  (Sotto 
gli  auspici  della  R.  Universita  degli  ^udi  di 
Cagliari).  Roma.  "Collezione  Meridionale  Edi' 
trice.”  1932. — This  work,  of  which  the  com' 
pletcd  whole  will  comprise  four  or  five  volumes, 
is  to  be  a  survey  of  all  material  illuArating 
Sardinian  life  individual  and  collective,  both 
paA  and  present.  This  fir^  volume,  extending 
from  A  to  C,  records  more  than  five  thousand 
individual  works,  lifted  alphabetically  by  au' 
thors.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  an  extended 
introduction  in  which  the  author,  professor  of 
modern  history  in  the  University  of  Cagliari 
(Sardinia),  traces  briefly  the  general  lines  of 
Sardinian  cultural  hi^ory — with  special  em' 
phasis  upon  the  period  between  the  advent 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  present  day. 
— The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri, 
Italy. 

•  Benedetto  Croce.  Storia  d'Europa  nel  secO' 
lo  decimonono  (Terza  edizione  riveduta). 

Bari.  Laterza.  1932.  25  lire. — It  is  one  thing 
for  man  to  put  down  as  “history”  the  con- 
ventional  record  of  events  and  personalities 
and  upon  this  foundation  to  ereCt  his  super- 
AruCture  of  deduction  and  prophecy.  It  is 
another  for  the  philosopher-hi^orian  to  take 
courage,  leave  behind  him  all  conventional 
landmarks  of  time,  place  and  personality,  and 
to  plunge  boldly  into  the  great  flux  and  vortex 
of  human  philosophy — seeking  to  perceive 
those  barely  palpable  movements  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  tow’ard  which  tht  Mind  of  man 
is  by  hidden  currents  directed. 

The  present  volume  is  a  profound  scholarly 
search  for  Liberalism,  for  “the  religion  of 
Liberty,”  which  by  1830  had  passed  from 
Germany  to  France,  whereas  France  in  turn 
ceded  her  leadership  to  Italy  in  1848;  today  the 
search  remains  the  prerogative  of  no  single 
nation,  but  is  taking  upon  itself  a  new  form 
in  its  trend  toward  a  peace  and  harmony  in¬ 
ternational  in  scope.  A  Hegtl  or  a  Croce 
throws  himself  open  to  bitter  criticism;  his 
conclusions  become  focal  points  of  intermin¬ 
able  debate.  But  only  one  thus  able  to  dis¬ 
member,  to  analyze  and  to  recon^ruCl  our 
concepts  relative  to  the  human  pa^ — only 
such  a  one  is  the  true  hi^rian,  the  medium 
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by  which  man's  pa^ — his  thought  and  his 
behavior — are  adequately  analyzed,  appraised 
and  turned  to  con^ruClive  account.  The  con¬ 
fronting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
the  diredt  charge  that  it  is  the  principal 
ob^cle  to  European  Liberalism— caused  the 
book  to  be  promptly  placed  on  the  ‘Mndex”! — 
The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri, 
Italy. 

•  Francesco  Fattorello.  II  giornalismo  lene- 
ziarw  nel  '700.  Udine.  Editnce  “La  Rivi^ta 

Lctteraria.”  1932.  Vol.  II.  35  lire.- — The  two 
volumes  under  review  constitute  the  third 
part  of  a  series  of  Studies  entitled  Primi  litiea- 
menti  di  una  Storia  del  Giomalismo  Italiano — 
the  first  volume  of  which,  Le  origini  del  gior- 
nalismo  in  Italia,  has  been  reviewed  in  these 
columns.  In  the  present  Study  the  author 
makes  no  pretense  of  producing  a  specialized 
work,  but  admirably  achieves  the  task  he 
sets  himself:  to  interpret  in  popular  terms 
to  the  lay  reader  the  diverse  and  interest¬ 
ing  aspedts  of  the  journalistic  life  which 
centered  in  the  Academies  such  as  “Ar¬ 
cadia,”  which  left  its  record  in  the  writings 
of  ApoStolo  Zeno  and  Giuseppe  Baretti, 
and  w’hich  nurtured  widely-read  periodicals 
such  as  II  sognatore  itahano  of  Gaspare  Gozzi. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  text  of  such  interest, 
so  beautifully  printed,  has  not  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  illustrations  depidting  the  Venice 
of  the  “settocento.” — The  Italian  Lnerary 
Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Roberto  Michels.  Introduzione  alia  Storia 
delle  dottrine  economiche  e  politiche,  con 

un  saggio  sulla  economia  classica  italiana  e  la 
sua  influenza  sulla  scienza  economica.  Bologna. 
Zanichtlli.  1932. 15  lire. — The  author  analyzes 
the  development  of  Italian  economic  thought, 
and  the  influences  which  w'ere  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  from  across  the  Alps,  and 
Stresses  the  important  contribution  made  by 
Pietro  CoStodi  (1771-1842),  who  gathered 
together  the  moSt  important  colledtion  of 
Italian  classical  writings  dealing  with  economic 
dodtrine— a  colledtion  which  in  large  measure 
accelerated  the  recognition  of  Italy's  contribu¬ 
tion  to  economic  thought  and  dodtrine. — The 
Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri.  Italy. 

•  CriSloforo  Colombo:  documenti  e  prove 
della  sua  appartenenza  a  Genova.  City  of 

Genoa. — The  authorities  of  the  City  of  Genoa, 
with  a  commendable  desire  to  establish  more 
firmly  the  fadt  that  the  discoverer  of  America 
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was  a  citizen  of  Genoa,  have  produced  hitherto 
unpublished  materials  and  with  these  and 
every  possible  piece  of  evidence  already  at 
hand  they  have  admirably  recon^rucfted  the 
evidence  in  support  of  their  thesis;  and  this 
arti^ically  produced  volume  is  indeed  a  con' 
vincing  scientific  proof  of  the  Genoese  origin 
of  the  great  navigator. — The  Italian  Literary 
Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Angelo  Della  Massea.  Luigi  Barzini. 

Roma.  Formiggini.  193a.  10  lire. — The 

Corr^ere  della  Sera  of  Milan  and  kindred  Italian 
daily  papers  eledl  to  continue  unchanged  in 
their  conventional  typographical  attire  and 
jour  rubric  content;  but  new  make'up  and 
new  editorial  policy  have  in  recent  months 
made  of  II  Matvno  of  Naples  a  newspaper  in 
the  late^  American  mode.  This  is  die  mo^ 
recent  achievement  of  Luigi  Barzini,  the 
world'traveled  publici^  of  Umbrian  birth — 
for  a  quarteT'century  roving  correspondent  of 
the  Corrtere  della  Sera  of  Milan;  for  a  decade 
editor  of  the  di^inguished  Corriere  d' America 
of  New  York  City;  and  now  direcitor  of  the 
leading  daily  paper  of  southern  Italy.  Surely 
there  is  material  here  for  a  ready  pen,  and 
Angelo  Della  Massea  has  deftly  knit  together 
within  the  compass  of  a  hundred'odd  pages  a 
timely  and  intere^ing  account  of  the  personal' 
ity  and  achievements  of  one  of  the  foremo^ 
among  Italian  joumali^. — The  Italian  Liter' 
ary  Gu'de  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Paolo  Ettore  Santangelo.  Lutero.  Milano. 

Corbaccio  193a.  i6  lire. — “I  have  con' 

sidered  Luther  for  his  own  sake — independent' 
ly  of  an  evaluation  of  his  cause  from  a  religious 
point  of  view — as  a  great  personality,  a  fighter 
who  had  the  courage  to  lead  a  dangerous 

rebellion . as  the  greater  spiritual  ex' 

pression  of  the  Gvrmanic  race  and  as  one  of 
the  mo^  colossal  figures  of  modem  Europe.” 

Santangelo  realizes  that  va^  visions  and 
great  ideas  are  the  elements  in  which  the 
modern  mind  likes  to  see  live  and  move  again 
the  great  personalities  whose  psychology  in' 
tere^  them  rather  than  the  sordid  details  of 
their  lives.  He  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
fervid  and  passionate  soul  of  Luther,  who  like 
Nietzsche  rose  in  rebellion  again^  the  in' 
eruptions  of  theological  asceticism  which 
had  grown  up  around  and  buried  the  simple 
beauty  and  joy'giving  teachings  of  Chri^. 

The  author’s  descriptions  of  the  mental 
sufferings  of  Luther  during  his  early  years 
in  the  convent  at  Erfurt  (which  he  had  en' 
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tered  with  such  high  hopes  with  his  Plato  and 
his  Virgil),  of  his  search  after  Tmth  which 
was  for  him  the  goal  of  his  exigence;  of  his 
eager  setting  forth  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
where  the  traffic  in  indulgences  gave  him  his 
long  awaited  opportunity  to  descend  to  the 
field  of  battle — give  us  a  living  pidture  of  the 
Great  Reformer. 

This  volume,  which  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  Corbaccio’s  fine  colledtion  of  hi^rical 
biographies,  is  beautifully  illu^rated  by  re' 
productions  of  portraits  by  Hans  Holbein,  and 
by  old  woodcuts. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide 
Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Eva  Tea.  Giacomo  Boni  nella  vita  del  suo 
tempo.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1932.  Two  vol' 

umes.  80  lire. — It  was  the  rare  privilege  of  the 
visitor  sojourning  in  Rome  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century,  to  be  escorted  from 
monument  to  monument  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  the  scholarly,  dramatically  excit' 
able Commendatore Giacomo  Boni  (i859'i925), 
the  Venetian  scholar  who  rose  to  so  distin' 
guished  a  position  in  the  realm  of  archaeology. 
In  these  two  large  volumes  the  narrative  has 
perhaps  been  carried  to  undue  length,  the  many 
inte  reding  details  could  have  been  knitted  into 
betur  narrative  form,  but  to  the  patient 
reader  the  work  does  disclose  the  rich  and 
varied  personality  of  one  of  the  leaders  mo* 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  development 
of  what  we  now  believe  to  be  the  truth  con' 
ceming  the  archaeological  remains  of  ancient 
Rome. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service. 
Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Cesare  Della  Riviera.  II  mondo  magico 
degli  eroi.  Ri*ampa  modernizzata  del 

te*o  del  1605,  con  introduzione  e  note  di  J. 
Evola.  Bari.  Laterza.  1932.  (Studi  religiosi  ed 
esoterici).  15  lire. — The  pubhsher  Laterza  of 
Bari  has  contributed  considerably  to  the 
diffusion  of  esoteric  literature  in  Italy.  The 
present  volume  is  an  alchemi*ic  treatise,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  the  fundamental  teach' 
ings  of  Sacred  Science — the  magical  symboli*ic 
vision  of  Nature. 

Fir*  published  in  1603,  this  work  has  now 
been  modernized  and  prefaced  by  J.  Evola, 
joumali*,  poet  and  arti*.  Evola's  interpreta' 
tion  of  Esotericism  disclaims  any  religious  or 
transcendental  aim  whatsoever,  and  dwells 
entirely  upon  the  under*anding  of  the  My*ic 
World  of  Nature  and  the  power  which  man 
can  draw  from  it  if  he  become  an  initiate 
into  its  my*eries;  He  “who  inwardly  belongs. 
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not  to  the  world,  but  to  the  super'W’orld,  can 

dominate  the  world . The  Italian 

Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapn,  Italy. 

•  Salvatore  Cardella.  II  nnnovamento  dell’' 
architettura.  Milano.  Corbaccio.  1931. 

8  lire.  A  bold  challenge  to  the  archite<ft  is 
embraced  within  these  very  brief  essays  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  review  II  Tempio 
of  Palermo.  The  author  finds  himself  con- 
fronted  by  the  “negation  of  every  elementary 
rhythm-value"  in  present-day  architedture — 
because  of  the  degeneratic  n  of  the  architedtural 
profession  into  either  “engineering”  or  “decor¬ 
ation”;  and  he  summons  the  archite(il  to 
formulate  new  ae^hetic  concepts  wherein 
rythmic  values  shall  replace  the  commonplaces 
of  decoration,  and  to  produce  new  architectural 
works  which  embexiy  that  profound  and 
arousing  symphony  that  satisfies  mankind's 
desire  for  serenity,  exaltation  and  ectasy. — 
The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri, 
Italy. 

•  Anna  Corsaro.  Su  L'Aminta  del  Tasso. 
Napoli.  Rondinel la- Alfredo  1930. — In 

these  personal  reactions  to  the  Amintu,  the 
author  begins  by  seeking  to  prove  that  the 
well-known  pa^oral  poem  is  rich  in  auto¬ 
biographical  elements  of  the  subjective  variety, 
since  in  it  appear  manifeitations  of  Tasso's 
characters,  his  experiences  and  his  ideals,  em¬ 
bodied  especially  in  Tirsi  and  Aminta.  But 
these  expressions  of  the  poet's  own  life  and 
thought  con^itute  only  one  phase  of  the 
reality  of  this  work,  for  the  critic  also  claims 
that  if  we  forget  its  paAoral  background  and 
the  accoutrements  of  the  characters  it  bcoomes 
transformed  into  a  picture  of  the  courtly  life 
of  the  day.  In  both  of  these  contentions  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth,  though  they  are  per¬ 
haps  pressed  a  little  too  far. 

Intere^ing,  if  not  of  a  decisive  nature,  are 
certain  parallels  drawn  incidentally  between 
the  Aminta  and  Euripedes'  Hypolitus,  and  the 
Aminta  and  Ca^iglione's  Corteguino.  The 
author  does  not  develop  her  ae^hetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  pioem  to  any  extent,  but  plainly 
prefers  to  claim  her  contribution  in  her  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  and  polemical  ability. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  University 

•  Johann  W.  Goethe.  II  FauSl,  Versione  di 
Guido  Manacorda;  II  Fauft,  Commento 

di  Guido  Manac»rda;  Liriche  Scelte,  dalle 
migliori  traduzioni  italiane  a  cura  di  Tomaso 
Guoli  e  Amalia  Vago;  Ifigenia  in  Tauride,  Ver¬ 


sione  di  Vincenzo  Errante.  Milano.  Monda- 
dori.  1932.  50  lire. — As  an  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  literature  as  an  aid  to  inter¬ 
national  understanding,  the  Gcethe  centenary 
is  most  encouraging.  The  latest  Bulletin  de  la 
Cooperation  Intelleduelle  gives  extended  notes 
on  the  recognition  of  the  centenary  in  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Austria,  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  Hungary,  India,  Holland,  Rumania, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  Norway,  Lithuania.  .  . 
For  the  centenary  commemoration  the  life 
of  Goethe  and  the  translations  of  his  works 
have  been  popular  literary  labors  in  many 
countries,  and  the  Goethe  bibliography  has 
been  greatly  enriched  thereby.  In  Italy,  the 
eminent  publisher  Mondadori  has  brought 
out,  among  other  Goethe  works,  the  ones 
mentioned  above.  It  is  generally  felt  that 
Guido  Manacorda's  translation  of  Fauft  offers 
for  the  first  time  integrally  in  Italian  the 
profound  spirit  of  the  immortal  drama.  Upon 
this  translation  and  the  accompanying  com¬ 
mentary  Manacorda  has  spent  nearly  twenty 
years;  and  his  work  is  considered  the  moSt 
important  Italian  contribution  to  the  cen¬ 
tenary. — Florence  Elberta  Barns.  Baylor  Col¬ 
lege,  Belton,  Texas. 

•  Carlo  Linati.  Serttor*  Anglo'Amer'cani 
d'oggi.  Milano.  Corticelli.  1932.  10  lire. — 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  Italian  critic  with  so 
Stimulating  and  provocative  an  appreciation  of 
contemporary  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Tradi¬ 
tions  bequeathed  by  Manzoni  and  Fogazzaro 
have  disappeared,  whereas  it  Still  remains  for 
Standards  to  become  established  for  the  modern 
Italian  novel.  Linati's  interpretations  of  the 
works  of  Virginia  Woolf  and  Thornton  Wilder, 
of  the  psychology  of  the  American  “Babbitt” 
as  depicted  by  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer,  and  of  the  eminent  Vidtorians  as 
resurrec^ted  by  Lytton  Strachey,  together  with 
another  score  of  similar  Studies,  constitute  a 
well-balanced  selection  of  interpretations 
which  could  be  Studied  with  advantage  by 
the  younger  generation  of  contemporary  Italian 
fidtion-writers.  The  Italian  novelist  is  ambi¬ 
tious,  he  is  an  ardent  and  prolific  worker,  but 
he  needs  the  infiuence  of  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  rich  heritage  with  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  novelist  and  short-Story  writer  is  en¬ 
dowed.  Too  much  Italian  romance- writing 
pivots  upon  the  more  manifest  aspedts  of  sex; 
too  little  of  it  takes  into  consideration  the  many 
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other  complex  problems  of  life. — The  Italian 
Lnerary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Giuliano  Mambelli.  Gli  Annuli  delle  edi' 

Z'ont  dantesche.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1931. 

100  lire. — Giuliano  Mambelli,  who  in  1926 
gave  us  Le  traduzww  della  Dmna  Commedta 
e  delle  Opere  Minori,  has  now  published  a 
si^er  volume  dealing  with  the  editions  of 
Dante’s  works  in  the  original  text.  Nothing 
could  create  an  atmosphere  of  humble  rever- 
ence  and  profound  respect  for  a  sublime  genius 
more  effedtively  than  this.  For  the  lining  of 
numbeilcss  editions  of  his  works  are  like  so 
many  short  messages  atte^ing  to  the  sway  of 
“il  sommo  poeta”  over  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  ages.  The  Divine  Comedy  alone 
was  printed  in  the  original  at  leaA  662  times 
from  the  famous  editio  princeps  of  Foligno  in 
1472  to  Laurenzi’s  edition  of  the  Inferno  in 
1929.  Besides  the  titles,  Mambelli  has  provided 
the  book  with  a  great  deal  of  intere^ing  in' 
formation,  descriptive  and  otherwise,  about 
the  various  editions,  which  makes  the  task  of 
perusing  it  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one. 
Following  the  catalogue  of  the  editions  are 
two  useful  sdggi  bibliografici  on  the  illu^ra- 
tions  of  the  Divine  Comedy  and  on  the  in' 
fluence  of  Dante,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  fob 
lowed  by  forty'six  delightful  fascimile  reprcK 
dudtions. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North we^ern 
University. 

•  Antonino  Anile.  T^uovi  sonetti  religiosi. 

Milano.  L’Eroica.  1931.  10  lire. — With 

this  little  volume  of  sonnets  the  author  attains 
a  high  article  point  in  his  literary  career.  They 
show  depth  of  feeling  and  thought;  conciseness 
and  felicity  of  diAion;  harmony,  rhythm  and 
classical  ze^.  The  poet — who  is  a  Professor 
of  human  anatomy  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Rome  —face  to  face  with  nature,  divers 
himself  of  his  deep  scientific  culture  so  that 
he  may  li^en  with  primitive  candor  and  dt' 
light,  to  the  Voice  of  the  invisible.  The  flower 
that  dcijtroys  itself  to  enhance  the  seed;  the 
tice  which  in  its  thick  .'cliage  rocks  to  sleep 
flights  of  birds  dreaming  the  song  of  a  new 
dawn;  the  vine-branch  that  winds  itself  up' 
ward  as  if  it  had  senses;  the  little  earthworm 
which  beneath  the  sod  digs  and  digs  quietly; 
the  imperceptible  breathing  of  the  medusa  in 
the  blue  depths  of  the  sea;  the  song  of  the 
skylark  soaring  higher  and  higher  in  the  azure 
sky;  the  planetary  rhythm  of  the  invisible 
atom,  reveal  alike  to  his  soul  the  harmony  of 
GckI’s  universe.  Like  Shelley,  the  Italian  poet 
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has  the  power  of  humanizing  nature,  of 
animating  with  a  living  spirit  both  the  veget' 
able  and  animal  world,  and  of  losing  himself 
in  humanized  nature. — Michele  Renzulli.  Phi' 
ladelphia. 

•  Pietro  Mignosi.  Crescere.  Palermo.  La 

Tradizione  Ed.  1931.  9  lire. — This  cob 

ledtion  of  poems  purposes  to  be  a  manife^a' 
tion  of  the  new  religious  school  of  poetry  now 
spreading  in  Italy.  The  author  is  a  noveliA 
and  a  polemic  by  nature.  This  fadt  helps  us 
to  explain  the  defedls  of  his  poetry.  In  Crescere 
the  narrative  and  polemical  elements,  which 
forever  press  the  poet,  either  ^ifle  the  poetical 
inspiration  at  the  beginning,  or  cut  the  lyrical 
flight  mid'way,  with  disaArous  results.  Poetry 
then  becomes  talkative  and  prosaic,  and  the 
reader  adtually  gets  the  impression  of  reading 
prose  rather  than  poetry.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  poems,  which  contain  true  lyrical 
drains,  this  large  volume  leaves  us  cold  and 
unmoved,  and  as  a  work  of  art  fails  to  attain 
its  end — Michele  Renzulli.  Philadelphia. 

•  Gino  Novelli.  Migliore  Stella.  Palermo. 

La  Tradizione  Ed.  1931.  9  lire. — This 

young  man  assembles  in  Migliore  Stella  the 
be^  of  his  hitherto  published  poems.  Like 
all  true  poets,  Sig.  Novelli  has  the  power  of 
moving  and  rushing  us  onward  with  his  song, 
which  breaks  forth  from  his  heart  clearly  and 
harmoniously.  It  is  the  song  of  a  soul  labour' 
ing  under  the  painful  limitations  of  the  inex' 
orable  present,  which  drives  earne^ly  to 
conquer  the  higher  and  purer  domain  of  the 
spirit,  where  sin  is  a  meaningless  word,  and 
flesh  a  non'Cntity. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  certain  simple  and 
primitive  impulses  bring  us  back  to  the  very 
origins  of  Italy's  religious  poetry,  on  the  o*her, 
we  encounter  modes  and  rhythms  which  are 
intensely  modern,  and  that  remind  us  Grange' 
ly  of  Keats.  But  those  modes  and  rhythms  are 
^till  in  the  embryonic  ^age,  and  are  waiting 
to  be  developed.  Sig.  Noveili  is,  undoubtedly, 
on  the  right  road.  If  he  is  not  led  a^ray,  and 
takes  long,  daily  baths  in  the  great  sea  of 
classic  poetry,  he  will  produce  poem?  of 
enduring  worth. — Michele  Renzulli.  Phila' 
delphia. 

•  Enrico  Pappacena.  Cantici.  Lanciano. 

Masciangelo. — The  author  is  a  scholar, 

a  critic  and  a  man  of  a  rare  mode^y  who  has 
already  published  some  good  poetry.  This 
precious  little  volume  places  him  honorably 
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among  the  contemporary  religious  poets  of 
Italy.  Cantici  are  short  prose'lyrics  which 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  heart  of  a 
prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  permeated 
are  they  with  true  poetry  and  cosmic  feeling, 
so  vaA  in  range,  breadth  and  sweep.  Like  the 
Biblical  poets,  Sig.  Pappacena  knows  how  to 
ascend  to  God  from  the  smaller  and  mo^ 
humble  things,  and  converse  with  The  Mo^ 
High  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the 
warmth  of  a  neophyte,  and  the  depth  of  a 
philosopher.  We  want  more  and  more  of  this 
type  of  poetry. — Michele  RenzuUi.  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

•  Bianca  de  Maj.  Maddalena.  Milano. 

Treves.  1932.  10  lire. — It  has  often  been 

said  that  the  main  handicaps  of  w'omen 
writers  lie  in  their  subjecHivity  and  in  their 
tendency  to  wa^e  pages  in  the  description  of 
mere  externals.  Bianca  de  Maj  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Like  many  Italian  writers  of  her 
sex  she  does  not  belong  to  any  new  literary 
school  or  trend  but  lingers  in  the  beaten  path 
of  Verismo,  whose  bumbling-blocks  she  ap¬ 
preciates  and  avoids. 

As  in  Pagare  e  Tacere,  the  author,  with 
bold  pen  brokes,  hews  out  the  domineering 
charabers  of  her  women  and  reveals  their 
ruthlessness  in  achieving  the  goals  which  they 
have  set  themselves.  The  men  are  merely  their 
pawns.  The  plot  unfolds  againb  a  maberly 
canvas  dcpibmg  the  squalor  of  life  in  the 
slums  of  Verona  and  shifts,  with  Madda- 
lena’s  marriage,  to  another  milieu  where  the 
elegance  of  life  conceals  the  bi6ed  lubs  and 
avarice  of  a  smug  bourgeois  family.  Except  for 
the  baby's  illness,  which  is  a  commonplace 
solution  of  Maddalena's  difficulties,  the  novel 
is  eminently  worth  reading,  not  only  for  its 
great  bterary  merit  but  because  of  the  unusual 
brength  and  remarkably  clear  delineation  of 
its  charabers. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Alfredo  Panzini.  La  sventurata  Irminda! 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1932.  10  lire. — The 

versatile  and  witty  Panzini  wanders  on  in 
descriptions  of  Empedocles,  Prometheus  or 
Sappho  and  the  pages  611  up  while  his  pen 
flows  on — but  what  of  Irminda?  We  would  like 
to  have  heard  more  of  this  unfortunate  lady, 
whose  husband  Count  Gasparo  Gozzi  wrote 


treatises  on  the  Inferno  or  Paradiso  while  his 
household  was  in  want  of  the  bare  necessities 
of  life,  in  want  in  spite  of  the  fab  tha,  the 
Venetian  nobility  of  the  eighteenth  century 
received,  like  the  present-day  unemployed, 
subsidies  from  their  government. 

The  bately  palace  of  the  Gozzis  was  full  of 
dub  and  cobwebs;  Gasparo’s  blue-bocking 
wife,  considerably  older  than  himself,  to  whom  ' 
he  was  devoted,  left  her  6ve  childrt  n  to  run 
ragged  and  dirty  with  the  urchins  of  the 
quarter  while  she  wrote  poems,  translated 
plays  and  set  up  journals  in  her  brave  attempt 
to  611  the  coffers  of  the  Gozzi  family-—  poor, 
maligned  “sventurata  Irminda  Partenide,  poe- 
tessa  d’Arcadia.” — The  Italian  Literary  Guide  1 
Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Luigi  Pirandello.  I  vecchi  e  i  giovuni.  Mi¬ 

lano.  Mondadori.  1931. — A  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  novel  6rb  published  in 
1913.  Much  has  happened  in  Italy  since  that 
date  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  two  genera-  j 
tions  portrayed  by  Pirandello  (tlie  generation  i 
that  fought  the  battles  of  Italian  independence  ' 
and  the  one  that  witnessed  Italy’s  entry  into 
the  modern  world  of  prabical  abivity)  band  ! 
now  in  even  bolder  relief.  The  philosophical  ^ 
theme  of  the  novel  remains  the  same;  when 
we  transport  heroism  into  the  monotony  and  j 
objebiveness  of  daily  life,  “the  hero  dies;  man 
survives  and  fares  badly.” — T.  D.  ' 

•  Ottavio  Profeta.  Odia  il  prossimo  tuo: 
romanzo.  Milano.  Corbaccio.  1932.  10 

lire.— On  a  mountain-side,  above  Catania  and 
not  far  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Etna,  lies  a 
small  village  of  white  bucco  houses.  Its  in- 
habitancs  seem  imprisoned  by  dibance — away 
up  in  the  blue — and  their  passions,  6red  by 
surroundings  of  indescribable  beauty  and  in- 
tensi6ed  by  solitude,  611  the  entire  horizon  of 
their  lives.  It  is  among  these  simple  people  that 
Marco  d’Auria,  the  hero  of  our  bory,  lived 
during  those  years  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  petty  official  des¬ 
potism  was  rife  in  Sicily.  Ottavio  Profeta  in 
his  underbanding  of  human  nature  and  power 
of  description  has  much  of  Verga’s  genius. 
The  book  can  be  highly  recommended  for 
libraries  and  class-reading. — The  Italian  Liter' 
ary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 
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•  Marjan  Szyjkowski.  Polsl^d  Ucaft  v 
ces}{em  J^drodmm  Obroz^ni.  (The  Polish 

Participation  in  the  C2;ech  National  Renais' 
sance).  Praha.  Orbis.  1931.  85  Kc. — The  6r^ 
signs  of  a  renaissance  of  Czech  literature  are 
discernible  in  the  la^  quarter  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  This  corresponds  in  some 
degree  with  the  renaissance  of  Polish  culture 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
same  century.  During  and  after  these  periods 
the  pan-Slavic  movement  was  Arong.  Philo¬ 
logical  and  geographical  Judies  of  the  Slavic 
world  as  a  whole,  found  out^nding  and 
enthusia^ic  supporters  in  Poland,  who  sought 
contacts  with  Czech  scholars.  The  author  of 
this  ^udy  deals  with  the  way  in  which 
Poland  participated  in  the  formation  of 
Czech  literature.  The  bcx)k  is  heavy  reading, 
evidently  intended  mainly  for  the  speciahA. 
But  those  intere^ed  will  6nd  the  bxxik  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable.  A  brief  French  resume  will 
serve  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  the 
Czech  language. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary 
Junior  College,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Vasil  Skrach,  Ed.  Vudee  Generaci.  (The 
Leader  of  the  Generations).  Vol.  II  and 

III.  Praha.  Cin.  1931-1932. 150  Kc. — ^President 
Masaryk  of  Czechoslovakia  is  now  over 
eighty  years  old.  His  magnificent  work,  which 
connedts  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
World  War  and  poA-war  periods,  is  being 
studied  by  increasing  numbers  of  scholars 
in  Europe.  The  more  one  reads  about  the 
towering  figure  of  Masaryk,  the  more  one 
is  amazed  at  the  magnanimity  of  the  great 
statesman  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  “Grand 
Old  Man”  of  his  country.  The  two  books 
which  have  appeared  about  him  in  Enghsh, 
are  much  less  important  than  several  published 
in  Europe. 

The  present  volume,  edited  witli  the  un- 
der^nding  and  sympathy  which  charadterizes 


Dr.  Skrach,  private  secretary  to  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  President,  contains  not  only  a  valuable 
text  but  a  number  of  photographs  which  show 
Masaryk  at  his  be^  in  his  human  relations. 
The  authors  are  such  widely  known  writers 
as  Karel  Capek,  E.  Benes,  J.  Herben,  W. 
Caldwell,  K.  Kautsky,  E.  Ludwig,  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann,  R  W,  Seton-Watson,  Wickham 
Steed,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Jan  B.  Kozak, 
O.  Butler,  Emanuel  RidI,  Frantisek  Zilka, 
Rudolf  J.  Vonka,  Kamil  Krofta,  Antonin 
Haiti,  Pavel  N.  Miljukov — all  these  and 
numerous  others  have  contributed  their  ex¬ 
cellent  Judies  to  these  volumes,  which  are  a 
Aore-house  of  information  on  the  personahty 
of  Masaryk,  whose  figure  is  even  now  becoming 
legendary.  These  volumes  will  become  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  under^nding  of  the  hi^ry 
of  Europe  during  the  laA  generation. — J.  S. 
Rouce}{.  Centenary  Junior  College.  Hacketts¬ 
town,  New  Jersey. 

•  Jan  Slavik.  Bolsevismus  v  Prerodu.  (Chang¬ 
ing  Bolshevism).  Praha.  Melantrich. 
1932.  15  Kc. — There  is  no  end  to  books  ex¬ 
ploring  the  Russian  experiment.  This  is  as 
true  in  Czechoslovakia  as  elsewhere.  But  this 
httle  volume  ^nds  at  the  head  of  recent 
works  on  the  subfedt.  It  is  a  careful  Audy  of 
the  hi^rical  development  of  the  theories  and 
present  pradtices  of  Bolshevism,  from  which 
the  author  deduces  a  number  of  reasonable 
sociological  principles.  The  main  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  Russian  revolution  is 
liquidating  the  useless  old  social  remnants, 
which  had  already  disappeared  in  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  developing  new  social 
and  economic  fedtors,  which  prove  that  the 
Bolshevik  ^te  is  not  a  mere  Utopia.  Though 
there  are  some  degenerate  elements  in  the 
sy^em,  the  author  finds  other  fedtors  making 
for  progress.  The  greater  difficulty  of  Russia 
is  that  that  mo^  ideali^ic  theories  have  to  be 
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applied  in  one  of  the  lea^  culturally  developed 
countries.  The  author  knows  his  Russia  per- 
sonally,  he  evidently  reads  the  Russian  Ian' 
guage,  and  his  volume  is  valuable. — ].  S.  Rou' 
cel{.  Centenary  Junior  College,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 

•  Fedor  Houdek.  Vzni}{  hranic  Slovens}{a. 

(The  Origins  of  the  Boundaries  of  Slo¬ 
vakia).  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia.  “Prudy.” 
1932.  52  Kc.  -The  contents  of  this  ^ndard 
volume  are  much  more  extensive  than  the  title 
seems  to  suggest.  The  author  begins  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  evolution  of  the  nationali^ic 
que^ion  in  the  former  Hungary  from  1848 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Au^ro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.  On  the  basis  of  easily  accessible 
material  he  deals  with  the  revolutioiury  and 
po^-revolutioiury  druggies  of  Hungary.  The 
reviewer  is  under  the  impression  that  he 
emphasizes  a  httle  unduly  the  imperiali^ic 
complexion  of  Magyar  chauvinism,  and  fmls 
to  ^ress  adequately  the  revolutionary  socul 
tendencies  of  Hungary.  The  mam  theme  of 
the  discussion  appears  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
on  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  Trianon  border-line  are  dealt 
with  in  detail.  The  mo^  intere^ing  and 
valuable  chapter  is  the  one  discussing  the 
delimitation  commission,  of  which  the  author 
was  a  member.  Herein  we  read  of  the  procedure 
which  was  followed,  the  individual  differences 
and  their  solution.  Several  very  valuable  maps 
are  added:  the  one  presented  by  the  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Czechs  to  the  Russian  Czar  in 
September,  1914,  the  outline  sent  by  T.  G. 
Masaryk  to  the  American  Czechoslovaks  in 
igi6,  the  map  of  the  Czechoslovak  demands 
on  the  Peace  Conference  and,  finally,  the 
border-line  after  its  settlement  by  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  volume  is  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented  and  presents  Czechoslovak  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Its  be^.  Its  value  is  even  more  evident 
now  that  the  Hungarians  are  pushing  their 
propaganda  for  a  revision  of  the  peace  treaties. 
The  present  volume  ably  presents  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  side  with  the  documentary  evidence, 
and  without  sentimentalizing. — J.  S.  Rouceh,. 
Centenary  Junior  College,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 

•  J.  S.  Machar.  Penize.  (Money).  Praha. 

V.  Zikes.  1932. — Machar,  one  of  the 

mo^  gifted  and  beloved  poets  of  his  country 
m  the  days  of  Au^ro-Hungarian  domination, 
has  lo^  somewhat  his  popularity  with  the 
Czechoslovak  public  because  of  the  position 
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which  he  accepted  during  the  War  as  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  Czechoslovak  army.  This  poem  is 
classical  and  shows  Machar's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  corruption  of  Czechoslovak  public 
life.  The  theme,  beautifully  treated,  is  the 
sad  experience  of  a  poet  who  inherits  millions 
and  decides  to  try  the  influence  of  money. 
He  finds  only  corruption  around  him  and  his 
experi-'nces  bring  him  to  a  mad-house. 
Machar’s  treatment  has  ^rength  and  rorce, 
and  the  publisher  has  issued  the  little  volume 
in  a  beautiful  and  novel  format. — f.  S.  Roucel{. 
Centenary  Junior  CJollege,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 

•  Z.  M.  Kudej.  Horalsl{d  Republil^a.  (Moun¬ 
tain  Republic).  Praha.  “Sfinx.”  B.  Janda. 

1932. — The  novel  concerns  Carpathian  Rus¬ 
sia — a  part  of  Czechoslovakia  very  little 
known  to  the  world  at  large.  Its  backward 
inhabitants,  preyed  upon  by  the  orthodox 
Jews,  are  located  in  a  primitive  and  beautiful 
region.  The  ^ory,  beautifully  told,  concerns 
the  druggie  of  the  simple  mountaineers  after 
the  world  war  to  realize  their  dream — the 
independence  of  their  republic.  The  ^ory 
is  tragic  and  leaves  a  sense  of  futility.  But 
the  author  knows  how  to  present  this  tragedy 
well.  Emotional  nationalism  affords  him  an 
inexhau^ible  supply  of  sentimental  situations. 
— J.  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary  Junior  College. 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Oo^lhoelCs  Geilluflreerde  Fncyclopaedie. 
Redadleuren;  Dr.  K.  Ph.  Bernet  Kempers, 

Muziekwetenschap. — Prof.  T.  J.  Bezemer,  In- 
donesische  talen  en  volkenkunde.  .  .  (e.a.).  Re- 
dadleur-secretarissen :  Prof.  Dr.  H.  F.  Nier- 
^rasz  en  Dr.  E.  C.  G.  Brunner.  Derde  druk. 
Deel  I'll.  Utrecht.  N.  V.  A.  Oo^hoek  1932. 
(12.50  guilders  per  volume).' — This  up  to  date 
encyclopedia  now  in  its  third  edition  has  al¬ 
ready  a  very  good  reputation  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  abroad.  It  deserves  this  for  its 
comprehensiveness,  accuracy,  clearness  and 
conciseness,  all  very  valuable  characftcri^ics 
which  make  it  a  reference  work  of  the  fir^ 
order.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  edi¬ 
tion  this  one  will  have  about  1000  pages  more. 
Data  were  collcdled  from  the  newe^  and  mo^ 
reliable  published  sources  as  well  as  from 
authorities  in  the  Netherlands  and  abroad. 
Nevertheless  the  work  has  been  typically 
Dutch  from  its  fir^  inception;  more  especially 
It  is  a  spiritual  child  of  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  to  which  mo^  of  the  contributors 
are  attached.  There  are  to  be  12  volumes  in 
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all,  two  every  year.  The  la^  one  will  have  an 
index  showing  the  articles  written  by  the 
various  authors.  The  more  important  articles 
have  carefully  selected  bibliographies. 

The  two  volumes  now  from  the  press 
promise  well.  Print,  illu^rations,  black  and 
colored  plates  as  well  as  the  distinctive  maps 
live  up  to  modern  typographical  Standards. — 
Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Rob  Roemans.  Bibliographic  van  de  mO' 
derne  Vlaamsche  literatuur,  iSgj'igjO. 

EerSte  deel,  De  Vlaamsche  tijdschriften.  Kor' 
trijk.  Steenlandt.  1930.  200  francs. — This 
publication.  Still  in  progress,  one  of  the  moSt 
important  mexJern  bibliographies  in  the  Dutch 
language,  is  an  indispensable  reference  work 
for  libraries  interested  in  Flemish  and  Dutch 
literature.  This  first  part  contains  the  index- 
tables  to  the  Flemish  literary  periodicals  from 
1893-1930  inclusive,  critical  contributions  and 
articles  related  thereto.  Critical  contributions 
listed  also  relate  to  music,  the  picftorial  arts, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  For  each  periodical 
are  given  dates,  editorial  history,  collation  and 
elaborate  description,  and  disclosure  of  pseu¬ 
donyms.  Contributors  to  each  are  alphabetic- 
ally  arranged  under  the  four  groups  Poetry, 
Prose,  Drama,  and  Critical  Contributions,  the 
entries  liStcd  chronologically. 

Though  we  do  not  doubt  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  ot  the  work,  the  make  up  is  very 
impractical.  To  find  all  the  works  of  one  author 
It  is  necessary  to  search  through  many  alpha¬ 
bets,  whereas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the 
author  ot  a  work  when  only  the  title  is  known. 
The  second  part  will  contain  the  contributions 
of  Flemish  authors  to  pencxlicals  published  in 
Holland,  and  criticism  on  Flemish  works, 
published  therein;  the  third,  all  the  collecftions 
of  Flcmiish  authors,  translations  of  their  works, 
their  contribution  to  periodicals  and  literature 
about  their  writings. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  P.  H.  Ritter,  jr.  De  don){ere  poort.  Graven- 
hage.  D.  A.  Daamen.  1931.  2  vol.  illus.  13.50 
guilders.  -  Life  was  by  no  means  easy  or 
comfortable  in  the  Netherlands  during  the 
World  war.  This  book  is  a  popular,  though 
auth.  ntic  hi^ory  of  Holland  during  these 
critical  years.  In  the  main  a  running  ^ory,  it 
also  contains  personal  evaluations  of  events. 
It  makes  fascinating  reading,  especially  for 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  cxcurrences 
described,  but  may  also  serve  as  ^tudy  ma¬ 
terial.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  give 


a  scientific  account,  hence  the  total  lack  of 
bibliographical  references.  Daily  newspapers 
were  the  main  sources  of  information.  Car¬ 
toons,  portraits  and  other  illustrations  enliven 
the  well  written  text. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  Ger.  Schmook.  Wordingsgeschiednis  van 
het  boel{.  Antwerpen.  “De  Sikkel,”  Am¬ 
sterdam.  De  Spieghel.  1931.  LXVIl  plates. 
200  Belgian  francs. — Broad  and  original  in 
vision,  very  clear,  fascinating  and  scientific: 
all  this  can  be  said  of  this  splendid  history  of 
bookmaking.  The  word  “book”  is  taken  in  the 
widest  sense  to  include  any  syStem  of  recording 
thought  for  future  generations.  The  author 
has  had  the  help  of  a  large  number  of  scholars, 
and  judging  from  the  extensive  bibliography, 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  reading. 

As  the  fruit  of  his  painstaking  labors  a  work 
was  born  which  every  library  of  some  Stand¬ 
ing  and  every  bibliophile  will  welcome  to 
his  shelves  as  a  valuable  addition.  Only  500 
copies  have  been  printed.  Technically  con¬ 
sidered  the  book  itself  seems  to  be  the  laSt 
word  in  typography;  both  text  and  plates 
are  beautifully  done. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  J.  P.  Verhaar.  De  moderne  theosophische 
beweging.  Hilversum.  N.  V.  Paul  Brand. 

1931.  5.90  guilders. — The  fadt  that  both 
theosophy  and  the  closely  related  movement 
of  Rudolf  Steiner’s  anthroposophy  have  many 
adherents  in  the  Netherlands,  in  their  pure 
form  as  well  as  in  their  religious’  offshoots, 
to  wit:  the  Liberal  Catholic  Church  and  the 
“ChriStengemeinschaft”  (in  Dutch  ChriSten- 
gemeenschap)  explains  the  publication  of  this 
work.  It  is  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  prie^ 
and  scholar,  who  looks  at  these  movements 
from  his  own  personal  point  of  view.  Though 
not  officially  approved  by  the  Church  (the  book 
does  not  have  an  imprimatur  note)  one  may 
nevertheless  presume  that  this  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  Catholic  dodtrines.  The 
author  is  very  broad-minded  indeed,  and  gives 
credit  wherever  possible.  However,  he  some¬ 
times  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  fair  play  and 
becomes  sarca^ic. 

The  book  contains  a  short  cuthne  of  the 
hi^ory  and  teachings  of  theosophy  and  anthro¬ 
posophy  and  of  their  interrelationship.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  not  always  a  clear  separation 
between  outline  and  comment,  which  would 
have  increased  its  pradlical  value.  To  obtain 
an  unbiased  opinion  we  could  recommend 
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reading  other  works  on  the  subjecft.  The  prac' 
tical  activities  of  both  anthroposophiAs  and 
theosophies  have  been  only  slightly  touched, 
in  fact  nothing  is  said  about  the  theosophical 
schools.  There  is  an  extensive  bibliography  at 
the  end. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltcma.  Library  of 
Ckjngress. 

•  Thit  Jensen.  Jurgen  Lykj^e;  Rigens  sidSte 
Riddcr  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1931.  2 

vols.  6  kroner  a  volume. — An  hieorical  novel 
picturing  sixteenth  century  Europe,  with  Den- 
mark  well  in  the  foreground.  The  indomitable 
Danish  nobleman  J0rgen  Lykke  fights  Cathoh 
icism,  accumulates  riches,  builds  cables,  and 
tyranniz.^  his  wives  and  daughters.  Among 
these  women  there  is  no  proud,  self-assertive 
Kri^in  Lavransdatter.  They  are  all  drawn 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  outworn  romanticism, 
and  every  one  is  more  or  less  crushed,  probably 
in  accordance  with  the  program  of  their  femin- 
iA  creator  (Thit  Jensen  is  Scandinavia’s  moA 
aggressive  feminiA  author  and  agitator). 

The  too  obviously  archaic  tone  of  the 
language  is  tiresome,  and  the  romantic  twi^s 
to  some  of  the  episodes  are  of  a  very  conven¬ 
tional  effect.  In  the  portrait  of  the  hero,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  realism  and  power,  and  he 
^nds  out  vividly  again^  the  colorful  re¬ 
naissance  atmosphere  that  floods  the  large 
canvas. 

To  many  readers  the  rapid  Aream  of  events 
and  the  cutward  glamour  of  the  ^ry  will 
appeal  greatly,  while  to  others  it  will  seem 
lacking  in  poetic  inner  ^rength,  that  elusive 
and  yet  indispiensable  quality. 

Apart  from  any  literary  qualifications  this 
novel  has  its  value  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
work  which  is  to  deal  with  all  the  hi^rically 
great  families  in  the  Himmerland  region  of 
Jutland.— Sigrid  Hak^tad.  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

•  Hulda  Liitken.  Lo}{es<zd.  K0benhavn.  Gyl¬ 
dendal.  1931.  2  volumes.  9.75  kroner. — 

Tore,  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  gypsy  father 
and  a  white  mother,  has  lived  her  childhood 
on  the  edge  between  hunger  and  begging. 
When  her  mother  dies  she  makes  Tore  take 
an  oath  that  she  will  keep  to  her  people,  away 
from  the  gypsies.  She  marries  a  white  man, 
Anton;  but  the  shadow  of  her  origin  and  her 
childhood,  and  her  wild  gypsy-blood  leave  her 
no  peace  or  happiness.  When  her  baby  is  dead- 
born,  and  she  learns  of  Anton’s  unfaithfulness, 
this  is  to  her  the  laA  ^raw — she  breaks  the 
oath,  and  the  gypsy  who  has  pursued  her 


for  years  gains  an  irresi^ible  influence  over 
her:  he  drives  her  to  burn  Anton’s  house 
and  finally  to  kill  him. 

The  gypsies  of  Jutland — Tatere,  as  they  arc 
called — have  a  place  in  Danish  hterature 
through  Blicher’s  short  Tories  (beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century).  Hulda  Liitken  con¬ 
tinues  this  tradition,  with  no  less  knowledge 
than  Blicher,  and  with  complete  originality. 
She  seems,  like  Blicher,  to  have  met  these  life- 
swept  people  and  found  the  way  to  the  depths 
of  their  torn  souls.  She  is  deeply  rooted  in  her 
surroundings,  and  she  has  the  nervous  sens¬ 
itiveness  towards  people  and  nature  which  is 
charaCteri^ic  of  Knut  Hamsun. — Ida  Bach 
mann.  Maribo,  Denmark. 

•  Bent  Steenberg  Herremandsb^rn.  Kdben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1931.  2  vols.  6  kroner 

a  volume. — A  novel  representing  the  literary 
debut  of  a  man  in  his  forties,  hitherto  unknown 
to  critics  and  reading  public  alike.  He  won 
second  Danish  prize  in  laA  year’s  conteA  and 
like  Buchholtz  he  was  nominated  by  one  of  the 
Damsh  judges  for  the  great  Nordic  prize  which 
fell  to  ChriAiansen. 

That  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children,  is  the  theme  of  this  epic  of  a 
Jutland  family  of  landed  proprietors.  The  ill 
luck  that  befalls  each  succeeding  generation 
is  brought  about  by  an  unatoned  crime.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  author  fails  to  show 
any  psychological  connedtion  between  this 
supposed  cause  and  the  misfortunes  that  sweep 
through  the  lives  of  these  people.  Thus  the 
book  loses  its  main  intere^. 

Charadters  are  not  without  individuality, 
yet  somewhat  amateurishly  patterned.  The 
^yle  is  now  and  th  n  reminiscent  of  cheap 
popular  romances.  And  yet,  with  all  its  faults, 
this  novel  is  absorbing  in  a  way,  and  absolutely 
so  to  more  uncritical  readers.  They  will  enjoy 
the  ease  with  which  this  writer  weaves  his 
incidents  together  and  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  ^ory  moves  on. 

The  gloomy  mood  that  prevails  from  cover 
to  cover  is  enhanced  through  the  violent  play 
of  the  elements  in  a  desolate  nature,  and  it 
is  perhaps  in  this  dark,  alluring  note  that  we 
perceive  the  mo^  charadteri^ic  shade  of  the 
author’s  talent. — Mrs.  Sigrid  Hal{^tad.  Chica¬ 
go  Public  Library. 

•  Carl  of  Sweden.  Jag  minns.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1931.  12  kroner. — The  remin¬ 
iscences  of  Prince  Carl,  father  of  Martha  of 
Norway  and  A^rid  of  Belgium,  con^itute  a 
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thoroughly  unexciting  and  unsensational  tale 
of  his  childhood  and  youth,  of  visits  with 
royal  relatives  and  travel  in  foreign  lands,  as 
well  as  of  his  work  as  chief  of  the  Swedish 
cavalry  and  later  as  organizer  of  the  Swedish 
Red  Cross.  He  is  very  discreet  in  his  utter' 
ances,  and  there  is  little  of  political  intere^ 
outside  of  his  account  of  the  Swedish'Norwe' 
gian  crisis  in  1905,  in  which  he  played  an 
adiive  part. 

His  book  is  unassuming,  lacking  the  article 
ftamp  one  could  expedt  in  a  Bernadotte,  but 
readers  will  enjoy  its  pidture  of  an  attractive 
personality,  and  the  fleeting  glimpses  into  royal 
lives.  Well  illu^rated.  Also  available  in 
Norwegian. — Mrs.  Sigrid  Ha}{ilad.  Chicago 
Public  Library. 

•  Waldemar  Hammenhog.  Pettersson  CS* 

Bendel;  en  tidsroman.  Stockholm.  Natur 

och  Kultur.  1931.  II  kroner. — Exciting,  both 
reali^ic  and  romantic  episodes  from  a  facile 
pen,  welded  together  into  an  amusing  Stock' 
holm  novel  of  picaresque  flavor.  A  happy'go 
lucky  Swede  becomes  successfully  e^blished 
in  business  through  his  connection  with  a 
shrewd  Polish  Jew.  The  Jew  shadowed  by 
the  policw,  and  the  charming  Swede  by  his 
many  sweethearts,  provide  a  great  deal  of 
suspense.  They  part  when  Pettersson’s 
Swedish  honc:^y  finally  revolts  at  Bendel’s 
dubious  business  transactions. 

Already  in  this  author’s  prize'winning 
debut  novel  of  laA  year  was  notic::eable  a  quite 
unusual  sense  of  detail,  evident  in  his  able 
delineation  of  types  as  well  as  of  situations. 
It  is  his  moA  out^nding  charadteriAic  as  a 
writer,  and  he  makers  it  so  well  that  he  never 
lapses  into  prolixity. 

His  second  book  gives  new  proof  of  his 
fluent  narrative  talent. — Mrs.  Sigrid  Haf{ilad. 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Jarl  Hemmer.  En  man  och  bans  samvete. 

(Danish  translation  •  Gehenna).  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1931.  7.50  kroner. — The  winner  of 
the  fir^  Swedish  prize  is  a  Finnish  Swede, 
young  but  well  known.  Finland  during  the 
Red  and  White  civil  war  is  the  scene  of  the 
^ry,  the  fir^  half  of  whicdi  is  the  diary  of  the 
young  miniver  Lars  Strang,  alias  Bro.  In  the 
much  more  dramatic  and  impressive  second 
half  the  author  takes  the  reader  to  a  prison 
camp,  where  Lars  Bro  minivers  to  Red  prison' 
ers  sentenced  to  die.  The  insoluble  prob' 
lem  of  suffering  and  injuAice  and  its  ap' 
parent  incompatibility  with  a  faith  in  a 
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ju^  and  loving  GexI  is  the  theme,  and  it 
is  presented  in  a  religious,  yet  not  con' 
servatively  religious  spirit.  Inspiring  is  the 
pidture  of  the  young  miniver  with  his  sensi' 
tiveness  to  the  suffering  of  others.  The  lack 
of  technical  perfedlion,  as  manife^ed  in  the 
lengthy  discussions  and  the  unexciting  plot, 
is  overshadowed  by  the  depth  of  spiritual 
feeling  and  the  persuasive  passion  of  the 
^yle.  A  gripping  and  thought'provoking  bcxik. 
— Mrs.  Sigrid  Hal^itad.  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

•  Agnes  von  Krusen^jema.  Hoftens  sipug' 
gor  (Frd\name  von  Pahlen.  III).  Stock' 

holm.  Bonnier.  1931.  7.50  kroner. — The  ^ory 
of  Petra  and  Angela  von  Pahlen,  whom  we 
know  from  Den  bid  ruUgardinen  and  Kvinruy 
gatan,  is  here  brought  a  ^ep  forward.  Petra 
becomes  conscious  of  the  charm  of  the 
manager  of  her  e^te,  and  all  but  surrenders. 

The  magic  of  nature  under  autumnal 
shadows  and  the  call  of  the  senses  run  to' 
gether  into  a  Grange  and  passionate  melody. 
The  ^rong  undertone  of  sensuality  which  is 
frequent  in  Krusen^jerna’s  works  may  seem 
repulsive  to  many,  while  others  will  feel  that 
she  has  caught  the  right  note  in  the  moods 
and  desires  of  human  hearts  in  fife’s  autumn. 
At  any  rate,  she  has  rendered  her  impressions 
in  a  language  of  poetic  grace  and  ^rength. — 
Mrs.  Sigrid  Ha\flad.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Ingjald  Nissen.  Sjelelige  l^iser  i  mennes' 
sleets  liv.  Oslo.  H.  Aschehoug  Co.  1931. 

— In  the  fight  of  Adolf  Adler’s  psychological 
theories  Nissen  sets  out  to  examine  Ibsen’s 
life  and  works.  In  the  biographical  part  he 
shows  that  Ibsen’s  fife  may  be  divided  into 
definite  periods  in  conformity  with  Adler’s 
crisis  theory  and  that  through  all  of  these  he 
was  influenced  by  the  inferiority  complex  of 
his  youth.  In  discussing  the  plays  he  shows 
that  in  these  Ibsen  anticipates  many  of  the 
modern  psychological  theories,  especially 
those  of  Adler.  Thus,  Brand,  far  from  pro' 
pounding  the  problem,  “nothing  or  all,’’  as 
has  been  usually  assumed,  becomes  in  the 
fight  of  Nissen’s  interpretation  a  picture  of 
the  “power  crisis’’  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  religious  element  and  without  any  solu' 
tion.  It  shows  how  an  idea  that  is  uncom' 
promisingly  carried  to  its  conclusion  changes 
into  its  own  antithesis.  Peer  Gynt  and  Emperor 
and  Galilean  also  treat  the  power  motif,  but 
from  different  angles.  When  We  Dead  Awal^en 
is  shown  to  be  a  prote^  again^  the  subfi' 
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mation  theory  and  again^  the  general  dcrog' 
atory  view  of  the  sex  impulse. 

Nissen  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  fad: 
that  all  of  Ibsen's  plays  from  1884  on  are 
based  on  the  theories  of  Individual  Psy' 
chology.  The  Wild  Ducl(,  for  indance,  shows 
the  conflid  between  the  natural  world  of 
the  child  and  the  Asdf  world  condruded  by 
the  adult  as  a  defense  mechanism.  Rosmersholm 
pidures  legitimate  and  normal  ambition 
diredod  into  wrong  channels,  while  Hedda 
Gabler  illudrates  the  fear  of  sexual  life. 

This  work  gives  a  good  insight  into  the 
Jieories  of  Adler  (some  of  which  Nissen 
wreated  earlier  in  Sjelelig  forsvar,  a  work  on 
defense  mechanism);  it  also  condituted  a  val¬ 
uable  and  revolutionary  contribution  to  Ibsen 
criticism. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips 
University. 


moments  as  well  as  in  his  sleep  he  sees  his 
old  enemy,  and  his  philosophy  of  life  is  often 
colored  by  the  memory  of  his  crime.  The  title 
is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  have  a  twofold 
application;  for  this  seaman,  who  in  a  literal 
sense  “goes  ashore”  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dory,  may  be  said  in  a  figurative  sense  to  find 
his  haven  of  peace  at  its  end. 

The  background  of  the  dory  is  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  immigrant  life  in  Canada,  with  its 
hardships  and  its  joys.  The  life  on  the  broad 
prairies,  the  financial  ups  and  downs,  the 
influence  of  the  new  environment  on  the 
different  characters;  all  this  is  described  in  a 
realidic  and  intereding  manner.  Sandemose 
wrote  his  earlier  bcxiks  in  Danish;  in  this  his  ) 
lated  novel  he  shows  himself  a  thorough 
mader  of  the  Norwegian  Riksmal. —  Harry  ' 
V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  University.  I 


•  Olai  Aslagsson.  Buffalo.  Oslo.  H.  Asche- 
houg  Co.  1931. — There  is  about  this 

picture  of  nature  that  has  not  been  subdued 
by  man  a  largeness,  a  majedy,  a  pathos  that 
cannot  fail  to  captivate  the  reader  and  hold 
his  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
author  sets  out  to  tell  the  dory  of  “a  bison's 
life  and  death.”  But  he  does  more  than  that. 
He  makes  us  live  through  the  events  that  he 
recounts  and  feel  with  the  animals  about 
which  he  tells  us.  There  are  several  passages 
in  the  book  that  dand  out  as  mcxlels  of  dory 
telling;  one  of  these  is  the  account  of  Buffalo's 
death. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Kndmann  Gudmundsson.  Den  bid  l{ySt. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1931. — In  this  dory, 

written  by  an  Icelander,  the  people  and  coun¬ 
try  of  Iceland  are  shown  in  the  somber  at¬ 
mosphere  of  every  day  life.  The  local  color  is 
excellent;  the  characters  are  real  and  life-like. 
Gudmundsson  is  especially  intereded  in  youth 
and  sketcdies  its  joys  and  disappointments 
with  a  sure  and  sympathetic  pen.  The  reader 
will  not  soon  forget  the  two  adolescent  lovers 
whose  acquaintance  he  makes  in  this  book. — 
Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Aksel  Sandemose.  En  sjomann  gar  i  land. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk  forlag.  1931. — 

In  this  dory  Aksel  Sandemose  shows  how  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  follows  a  man  through 
years.  Espe  Arnakke  finds  it  easy  to  flee  from 
Misery  Harbor  and  the  dead  body  of  John 
Wakefield;  he  finds  it  more  difiicult  to  escape 
from  his  own  conscience.  In  his  waking 


•  Mierczynski.  Muzyl(a  Podhala.  Lwow. 

Atlas.  1930. — The  Atlas  Publishers  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  make-up  cf  this 
volume  concerning  the  music  of  Podhalia. 
Sophie  Stryjenska,  the  well-known  artid,  has 
outdone  herself  in  providing  illudrations  which 
are  not  only  artidic,  but  faithful  in  coloring 
and  in  mcxid  to  the  life  of  the  mountaineers  of 
southern  Poland.  Each  exquisite  piidure  is 
accompanied  by  a  suitable  bit  of  verse  in 
dialed,  capturing  completely  a  particular  phase 
of  mountaineer  life.  The  excellent  and  illumin¬ 
ating  introduction  by  Karol  Szymanski  is  made 
accessible  to  the  foreign  public  by  a  French 
translation  lO  accompany  the  Polish  text.  A 
hundred  and  one  musical  transcriptions  cf  the 
folk  songs  and  dances  of  Podhalia  are  given, 
preserving  in  permanent  form  much  tradi¬ 
tional  music  that  w^ould  gradually  be  lo^ 
through  the  passing  of  the  older  generations 
that  have  long  carried  these  tunes  in  their 
heads. 

From  the  ethnographical  point  of  view 
Muzy1{a  Podhala  is  defined  to  become  a 
precious  document.  Here  we  have  taken  down 
from  the  unlettered  player  himself  the  very 
spirit  of  the  myderious  fored  depths,  the 
wandering  troubadour,  the  shepherd,  the 
lonely  fire  on  the  hillside,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  mindrels,  the  tumultuous  mountaineer 
dance,  the  debauchery  and  revelry  of  the 
soldiers.  This  beautiful  volume  is  a  rich 
treasury  of  material  not  only  for  the  person 
who  loves  Polish  music,  but  for  the  student 
of  Polish  folkways  as  well.- — A.  P.  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 
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•  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin.  The  Contribution 
of  Belgium  to  the  Catholic  Church  of 

America.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America.  1932. — This  book 
relates  the  extraordinary  activity  of  Belgians 
and  Belgian  trained  missionaries  in  America 
from  1523  to  1857.  Their  work  extended  from 
Mexico  to  Canada  and  from  coa^  to  coa^. 
They  were  pacific  explorers  as  well  as  religious 
teachers  and  the  federal  government  used  the 
good  offices  of  Father  De  Smet  in  negotiating 
with  the  Indians  during  the  California  gold 
rush.  In  colonial  days  changing  European 
politics  often  caused  persecution  here  but 
w'th  independence  came  freedom  of  religious 
worship  and  progress  was  rapid.  Dr.  Griffin 
concludes  thus  his  chapter  on  Belgian  Clergy 
in  the  Thirteen  Original  States:  “Belgium  can 
look  with  pride  on  her  part  in  the  beginning 
of  the  American  hierarchy,  the  beginning  of 
the  fir^  contemplative  order  in  America,  the 
foundation  of  the  olde^  Catholic  in^itution 
of  learning  in  the  United  States,  (Georgetown 
College),  as  well  as  the  fir^  American  founda- 
tion  of  a  teaching  order  of  sixers  in  the  Thit' 
teen  Original  States.”  There  are  notes  of 
rivalry  between  Cathohe  and  Prote^ant  miS' 
sions  but  also  o.  heartening  cooperation.  Thus 
Father  Nerinckx  writes  from  the  Middle 
We^;  “Mr.  Beits,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
offers  two  hundred  acres  on  Rough  Creek;  and 
Thomas  Smith,  a  preacher’s  son,  twenty 
dollars  towards  the  building  of  a  chapel.” 
An  intere^ing  item  in  the  plans  for  George' 
town  College  reads;  “Every  care  and  precau' 
tion  that  can  be  devised  will  be  employed  to 
preserve  attention  of  the  duties  of  religion  and 
good  manners,  in  which  other  American  schools 
are  mo^  notoriously  deficient.” — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Elizabeth  Mary  Wright.  The  Life  of 
Joseph  Wright.  London.  Oxford  Univer' 

sity  Press.  1932.  Two  volumes.  30  shillings. — 
If  there  are  scholars  who  know  Joseph  Wright 
(died  1930)  only  through  his  contributions 
to  lingui^ics,  to  these  readers  this  biography, 
by  Mrs.  Wright,  will  be  a  revelation.  To 
Americans  perhaps  the  dramatic  ^ory  of 
Professor  Wright's  rise  from  a  mill  hand  to  a 
philologi^  of  world'wide  renown  prove  of 
the  greater  intere^.  Wright,  whose  childhood 
was  spent  in  grinding  poverty,  began  full' 
time  work  at  six.  At  fifteen,  in  1870,  he  taught 
himself  to  read  and  write;  fifteen  years  later 
he  took  his  Ph.D.  in  Germany.  His  Judies  at 
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three  universities  brought  him  into  contact 
with  a  galaxy  of  Germany’s  philologians: 
O^hoff,  Bartsch,  Holthausen,  Leskien,  Schob 
vin,  Kogel,  Zarncke,  von  Bahder,  Techmer, 
Sutterlin,  Brugmann,  Streitberg,  Sievers, 
Thumb,  Kluge  and  others. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  “magnum 
opus,”  the  English  Dwledl  Du^umary,  which 
consumed  eight  years  of  unremitting  toil. 
Wright’s  ma^ery  of  his  native  Yorkshire  dia- 
ledt  was  a  decided  asset. 

Other  chapters  tell  of  his  teaching,  ad' 
mini^rative  work,  honors  conferred  upon  him, 
love  and  marriage,  and  the  death  of  his  two 
children  in  1902  and  1908,  and  emphasize  his 
kindhness  and  helpfulness.  It  is  an  unusual 
biography  of  absorbing  intere^. — G.  E. 
Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Karl  Voretzsch.  Introdw^ion  to  the  Study 
of  Old  French  Literature.  Authorized 
translation  of  the  third  and  la^  German  edi' 
tion  by  Dr.  Francis  M.  du  Mont,  New  York 
University.  New  York.  Stechert.  1931. — 
Students  of  Old  French  literature  have  long 
acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  Einfuh' 
rung  in  das  Studium  der  altfranzosischen  Lite' 
ratur  of  Professor  Karl  Voretzsch,  one  of  the 
doughtier  scholars  in  tlie  broad  field  of 
Romance  philology.  The  manual  of  the  late 
Ga^on  Paris  remains  a  classic,  but  as  its  dis' 
tinguished  authr  r  died  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
and  no  revision  of  his  book  has  been  made, 
Voretzsch’s  thorough'going  and  w’ell  docu' 
mented  hi^ory  of  early  French  literature  has 
won  and  maintained  a  well  deserved  supre' 
macy.  By  1925  the  Einfiihrung  had  reached  a 
third  German  edition. 

In  this  country  it  is  certainly  the  case  that 
a  large  proportion  of  tlie  indents  in  our 
Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Sciences  can 
handle  with  more  or  less  ease  the  original 
German  text  of  the  Einfiihrung,  yet  there  are 
all  too  many  who  find  it  irksome  to  approach 
Its  record  of  the  literary  achievements  of  Old 
French  writers  through  the  medium  of  the 
German  language.  For  them  the  translation 
into  English  now  furnished  by  Dr.  du  Mont 
is  heartily  welcome.  But  they  are  not  the 
only  persons  benefited.  The  English  version 
has  merits  which  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  experience  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  a  text  in  German,  for  Dr.  du  Mont’s 
version  has  had  the  hearty  approval  and  the 
direeft  collaboration  of  Professor  Voretzsch, 
as  he  himself  states  in  the  Geleitwort  des  Vet' 
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fassers.  In  other  words.  Professor  Voretzsch 
has  now  incorporated  into  the  English  text 
the  additions  and  correcftions  which  appeared 
in  an  appendix  to  the  1925  issue;  he  has  made 
improvements  in  the  main  text  of  that  third 
edition  by  avaihng  himself  of  sugge^ions  con' 
tained  in  various  reviews  of  it;  and  he  has 
sought  to  bring  the  bibliographical  indications 
up  to  date. 

On  the  whole,  the  onerous  task  to  which 
Dr.  du  Mont  has  devoted  himself  deserves 
our  approbation  even  as  it  has  won  the  ap- 
proval  of  Professor  Voretzsch  thus  expressed; 
“Ich  gebe  der  wohlgelungenen,  sorgfaltigen 
Arbeit  des  Herrn  Ubersetzers,  die  nur  an 
wenigen  Stellen  einer  Berichtigung  mciner' 
seits  bedurfte,  meine  be^en  Wvinsche  mit  auf 
den  Weg.”  Without  any  desire  to  detrad:  from 
the  praise  bedowed  so  generously,  we  trud 
that  Dr.  du  Mont  will  corred  occasional  awk' 
ward  features  of  his  translation  in  a  new  edi- 
tion  of  his  version.  They  do  not  in  the  lead 
interfere  with  effedive  use  of  the  book. — 
J.  D.  M.  Ford.  Harvard  University, 

•  Comptc'rendu  dc  la  premise  Conference 
des  Croupes  T^ationaux  organises  des 
Etats  Europeens  en  1925  a  Geneve. — ^itzungs' 
bericht  des  Kongresses  der  Organisierten  J^atiO' 
nalen  Gruppen  in  den  Staaten  Europas.  Genf. 
25'27  Augud,  1926. — The  Same,  22'24  Augud 
1927. — The  Same,  29'3i  Augud,  1928. — The 
Same,  26'28  Augud,  1929. — The  Same,  3-6 
September,  1930. — Wien.  Braumuller. — These 
volumes  contain  the  discussions  and  the  resolu' 
tions  adopted  by  the  European  Minorities 
Ckingresses  since  their  origin  in  1925.  They  all 
offer  very  valuable  material  for  those  who 
are  intereded  in  ..he  minorities  problems  of 
pod' war  Europe.  Here  we  find  the  claims  of 
these  minorities,  as  well  as  the  criticism  of  the 
present  sydem  of  the  prot-dion  of  minorities 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  Furthermore,even 
the  minorities  themselves  are  not  entirely  in 
agreement  on  the  different  propositions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  situation,  and  a  number 
of  them  left  the  congresses,  or  are  not  repre' 
sented  at  them,  because,  on  the  whole,  these 
meetings  tend  to  support  the  aims  of  the  large 
and  drong  minorities,  headed  by  the  German 
groups.  It  is  a  serious  problem,  which  is  often 
misunderdood  in  the  United  States,  modly 
because  little  is  known  about  them.  So  tar  only 
two  academic  books  have  been  published  in 
the  English  language  on  these  subjedts,  while 
there  are  literally  tons  of  literature  in  the 


French,  German,  and  other  languages.  The 
present  volumes  present  only  one  side  of  the 
quedion,  viz.,  the  side  of  the  minorities,  but 
dill  are  international  documents  of  great  impop 
tance. — J.  S.  Roucef{.  Centenary  Junior  College. 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

A  T  A 

In  an  article  in  Die  Literatur  of  Stuttgart  on 
Katholische  und  prote^antische  Dichtung,  Otto 
Karpfen  classifies  certain  prominent  German 
writers  as  follows:  Stefan  George,  Catholic 
cleric.  Hans  Carossa,  Catholic  layman.  Ricat' 
da  Huch,  genuine  Lutheran.  Ernd  Barlach, 
unhidoncal  Lutheran.  Wilhelm  Schafer,  “Re* 
formiert,”  firm  believer  in  prededination. 
Jakob  Schaffner,  “eine  Briicke  vom  alten  Kal- 
vinismus  zu  neuen  Idealen.” 

Martin  Brussot,  in  Die  Literatur  (Stuttgart) 
for  Augud  tells  earned  inquirers  what  the 
Spanish  literary  movement  called  “Ultraismo” 
signifies. 

This  year  saw  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Fried' 
rich  von  Gagern,  and  his  friends  are  grooming 
him  for  the  Nobel  Literature  Prize  for  next  year. 

Frederic  van  Eeden,  who  died  in  Bussum, 
near  Amderdam,  lad  summer  at  the  age  of 
72,  was  reckoned  the  mod  important  Dutch 
poet  of  his  generation. 

Rene  de  Clercq,  the  Wed  Flanders  popular 
poet  and  Flamingant,  died  in  Holland  in  June 
at  the  age  of  55. 

Johann  Frerking,  in  the  Hannoverscher 
Kurier,  commemorates  the  seventieth  birthday 
of  Wilhelm  Meyet'Forder  with  an  article  in 
which  he  recalls  the  circumdances  of  the  fird 
performance  in  the  Berliner  Theater  of  his 
Alt'Heidelberg,  a  play  which  was  put  on  with' 
out  enthusiasm,  even  with  misgivings,  and  was 
played  several  hundred  times  in  succession 
before  it  was  withdrawn,  a  play  which  had 
no  rival  for  popularity  in  Germany  in  the  lad 
generation  except  Sudermann's  Die  Ehre  and 
Heimat. 

Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset’s  Revolt  of  the  Masses 
appears  in  English  translation,  an  excellent 
anonymous  piece  of  work,  published  by  W. 
W.  Norton. 

The  lead  article  of  the  excellent  Budaped 
monthly  ?{ouvelle  Revue  de  Hongrie  for  Sep' 
tember  is  a  spirited  mise  au  point  of  Franco' 
German  relations,  entitled  La  politique  du 
rapprochement  sans  phrase. 
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Books  abroad  is  interested  in  short 
articles  on  the  literatures  which  are  not 
frequently  discussed  in  this  country.  Our 
efforts  to  make  contacts  with  authorities  on 
Arabic  literature  have  thus  far  not  been  suc' 
cessful.  We  have  been  promised  some  coiv 
tributions  on  recent  Chinese  writing,  but  cir' 
cumStances  have  prevented  our  receiving  them 
as  yet.  We  have  never  carried  an  article  on 
Portuguese  publication,  or  on  that  of  Lithu' 
ania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Armenia,  Persia,  Indo' 


China,  French  Canada,  Jugo-Slavia,  Greece, 
Denmark.  We  should  probably  look  with  a 
favorable  eye  on  contributions  touching  the 
literary  activity  of  any  or  all  of  these  countries 
— provided,  mark  you,  that  the  articles  were 
not  merely  informative,  but  short,  bright,  and 
Stimulating.  We  are  not  interested  in  lists  of 
names,  titles  and  dates.  .  .  . 

We  are  pleased  that  we  are  able  to  furnish 
in  this  issue  a  foretaste  of  Professor  Albert 
Guerard’s  forthcoming  book  on  Literature  and 
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Ctvtlizatton.  Professor  Albert  Schinz  makes 
the  appearance  of  a  book  on  the  Sage  of  Ferney 
the  occasion  for  a  cheerful  reminiscence  of 
Voltaire  in  Geneva.  Mr.  Julius  Moritzen,  who 
returned  recently  from  a  ^tay  of  several  months 
in  Japan,  has  prepared  for  us  a  report  on  Cur- 
rent  Trends  in  Japanese  Literature.  Professor 
A.  P.  Qileman's  prohtable  discussion  of 
Contemporary  Polish  Letters  is  followed  by 
a  note  on  Luis  de  Oteyza  (A  Spanish  Dumas) 
by  Professor  Willis  Knapp  Jones,  who  made 
the  school  edition  of  El  diablo  bianco.  Marvin 
Klein's  A  J^ew  French  Literary  Groupment 
deals  with  the  “proletarian"  writing  of 
the  group  of  which  Henri  Poulaille  is  the 
moving  spirit.  Professor  Edward  Huberman 
writes  sympathetically  of  the  mo^  original 
and  genuine  juvenile  writer  of  the  generation, 
the  jovial  genius  who  signs  his  name  Antonio' 
rrobles.  Dr.  S.  A.  Rhodes  pays  tribute  to 
the  admirable  scholar  and  gentleman  who 
was  J.'J.  Jusserand.  Professor  Othon  Guerlac, 
whose  manual  of  French  citations  was  one  of 
the  events  of  la^t  year,  has  favored  us  and 
our  readers  by  Speaking  of  Quotations  some- 
what  further.  Dr.  Gu^v  Mueller's  Jal^ob 
Burc}{hardt  is  a  keen  evaluation  of  the  great 
hi^orical  philosopher  whose  books  have  be- 
come  more  accessible  since  they  have  ceased 
to  enjoy  copyright  protection.  And  our  man' 
aging  editor  offers  a  conspectus  of  the  quick 
and  the  dead — the  year's  literary  necrology 
and  li^t  of  prizc'Winners.  .  . 

We  have  ju^  been  enabled  to  line  up  on 
our  reference  shelf  the  numbers  to  date  of  the 
Hispano' American  bibliographical  senes  issued 
by  the  Harvard  University  Press  and  edited 
by  a  committee  of  which  Professor  J.  D.  M. 
Ford  is  the  chairman.  We  have  Waxman's 
Bibliography  of  the  Belles'Lettres  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Leavitt's  Tentative  Bibliography  of 
Peruvian  Literature,  Ford,  Whittem  and 
Raphael's  Tentative  Bibliography  of  Brazilian 
Belles'Lettres,  Rivera's  Tentative  Bibliography 
of  the  Belles'lettres  of  Porto  Rico,  and  Coe^er's 
Bibliography  of  Uruguayan  Literature.  Spanish 
American  letters  have  been  terribly  handi' 
clipped  by  the  paucity  of  bibhographical  helps, 
and  these  manuals,  incomplete  and  provisional 
as  they  of  necessity  ^ill  are,  will  be  extremely 
helpful.  .  . 

The  Goethe  year  has  come  and  gone,  with 
its  tons  of  adulation  varied  here  and  there  with 
sucii  inevitable  by'producfls  as  Clifton  Fadn 
man's  assurance  that  Goethe  wasn't  so  hot 
after  all,  and  a  shrewd  sugge^ion  from 


Goethe's  own  Germany  that  the  mo^t  effective 
method  of  observing  the  centenary  would  be 
to  leave  off  threshing  chaff  and  declare  a  Goethe 
moratorium.  In  spite  of  the  scoffers,  the  net 
prcxlucSt  of  the  centenary  has  been  considerable. 
The  world  is  always  better  for  these  periodical 
reminders  of  men  whose  activities  anci  interc^s 
were  not  confined  to  the  market-place. 

W’e  have  no^  b  fore  had  an  opportunity 
to  mention  the  Goethe  Judies  of  that  catholic 
scholar  Alfonso  Reyes,  now  ambassador  of 
Mexico  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sehor  Reyes  is 
^ruck  by  the  poet's  fasciiuted  intere^  in  the 
Americas,  both  North  and  South;  and  in  the 
quarterly  Sur  of  Buenos  Aires  and  again  in  his 
own  Monterrey,  he  has  assembled  a  long  li^ 
of  evidences  of  that  interest.  He  might  have 
speculated  over  that  curious  passage  from  the 
Tagebuch  of  Sulpiz  Boisseree,  in  w’hich,  under 
date  of  August  2,  1815,  the  old  philosopher  is 
reported  as  saying : 

“Was  hatte  und  miisAt  man  nicht  alles 
herausfordern  konnen,  wenn  man  vierzig  bis 
fiinfzig  Jahre  alles,  was  von  aussen  herkommt, 
beiseite  lassen  konnte.  Was  mochte  darau.®  ge- 
worden  scin,  wenn  ich  mit  wenigen  Freunden 
vor  dreissig  Jahren  nach  Am^’rika  gegangen 
ware  und  von  Kant  usw.  nichts  gehort  hat.e? 

America  has  become  the  home  of  a  number 
of  eminent  Europeans,  and  has  narrowly  missed 
sheltering  a  much  longer  li^  ^ill.  But  it  is 
absorbing  to  speculate  with  Gcxithe  and  his 
friend  Boisseree  how  different  some  things 
might  have  been  if,  back  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  had  had  the  privilege 
of  conferring  citizenship  on  Mr.  John  W. 
Go'ethe. 

AS  IT  STRIKES  THE  STAFF 
WASTING  AMMUNITION 

Uncle  Sam's  maihbag  makes  Grange  bed¬ 
fellows.  The  ;ame  morning  brought  to  Bool^s 
Abroad's  editorial  office  the  current  number 
cf  Guillermo  Dellhora's  mouthpiece  of  Mexi¬ 
can  anticlericalism  El  Asno,  and  several  recent 
numbers  of  the  dignified  Buenos  Aires  Catholic 
monthly  Criterio.  The  latter  magazine  recently 
published  an  issue  devoted  to  His  Holiness 
Pius  XL  and  the  former  announces  for  its 
next  number  a  biography  of  the  same  di^in- 
guished  ecclesia^ic  which  is  “obra  de  un  per- 
sonaje  mi^erioso  quien  ha  logrado  penetrar 
en  el  Vaticano  y  e^  al  cornente  de  los  horn- 
bres  y  de  las  ‘cositas'  papales."  It  takes  all  sorts 
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of  publications  to  make  an  exchange  li^,  and 
thw  Bool{s  Abroad  read  both  El  Asno  and 
Criteria  with  profit.  But  it  strikes  one  member 
of  the  ^aff  that  each  of  these  two  publications 
is  in  error  at  one  crucial  point.  El  Asno  features 
a  withering  editorial  entitled  La  religion  de  los 
fracasados:  el  CriStianismo-,  and  Criteria  has 
been  running  a  series  of  articles  on  La  mala 
propaganda  proteftanu,  which  qualifies  the 
opinions  of  Prote^nt  missionaries  in  South 
America  as  “imbecilidades  e  infamias,”  and 
discusses  “la  fina  discrecion  metodi^a”  with 
a  sarcasm  quite  as  acrimonious,  if  not  quite 
so  violent,  as  El  Asno's  caricatures.  It  seems 
to  one  humble  sciibe  that  Criteria  could  ac' 
complish  more  by  confining  her  attacks  to 
irreligion,  without  gratuitously  antagonizing 
other  religious  bodies,  and  that  Sehor  Delh 
hora  could  make  more  headway  again^  the 
abuses  of  Mexican  Catholicism  if  he  refrained 
from  multiplying  enemies  by  his  digs  at  every' 
thing  in  the  universe  which  calls  itself  religion. 
In  other  words,  both  enterprises — and  the 
scribe  invites  the  thunderbolts  of  both  by 
voicing  the  opinion  that  both  are  fundamen' 
tally  hone^ — are  taking  in  too  much  territory. 

SPANISH  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The  methodical  German,  the  logical  French' 
man  or  the  business  like  North  American  is 
accu^omed,  on  reading  a  book  review,  or  on 
turning  to  the  bibliographical  sections  of  a 
literary  magazine,  to  find  complete  informa' 
tion  concerning  author,  title,  place  of  publica' 
tion,  date,  publisher  and  price  of  any  new 
book  li^ed.  His  periodical  editors  pamper  him; 
they  go  to  endless  pains  and  some  expense  to 
make  information  about  new  books  complete 
and  dependable;  he  is  spoiled  and  thtr-  is  no 
use  denying  it.  Consequently  he  is  very  likely 
to  experience  a  certain  degree  of  disappoint' 
ment,  disguA  and  vexation  when  he  picks  up 
the  average  Spanish  or  Spanish  American 
publication,  seeking  information,  to  find,  either 
in  the  regular  review  sections  or  in  the 
“Books  Received”  li^t,  all  sorts  of  information 
about  new  books  except  the  sort  in  w'hich  he 
IS  vitally  interested  —  date,  publisher  and 
price.  In  some  of  the  bibliographies  he  may 
find  complete  data  on  one  book,  while  the 
next  may  give  only  author  and  title;  the  poor 
reader  must  use  his  imagination  as  to  whether 
the  be  ok  was  published  in  Valdivia  or  Valla' 
dolid,  in  1900  or  1932,  whether  it  is  sponsored 
by  a  first  class  publisher  or  by  a  fly'by'night 
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conc-rn  whose  imprint  is  a  guarantee  of 
nothing  at  all,  or  at  the  private  expense  of  an 
overly  optimistic  author.  Some  publications 
have  an  ulterior  motive  in  withholding  lull 
information — they  are  sales  agents  for  pub' 
lishers,  or  maintain  a  “libreria”  in  connection 
with  their  peridoicals;  others  apparently  do 
it  through  inadvertance,  lack  of  system  or 
initiative.  But  whatever  the  reason,  it  is 
enough  to  make  the  earnest  seeker  after 
bibliographical  enlightenment  Stop  ph  ying, 
gather  up  his  doll  rags,  and  go  back  home 
for  his  information. 

A  PROBLEM  IN  ETHICS 

The  writer  has  the  profoundeSt  admiration 
for  the  Enciclopedia  Espasa'Calpe.  Take  it  all 
in  all.  It  IS  the  world’s  greatest  reference  work, 
and  pending  the  completion  of  the  Italiana 
no  other  country  can  boaSt  even  of  a  good 
second.  Again  and  again  the  writer  has  gone 
to  it  for  information  about  his  next'door 
neighbors  of  whose  existence  the  American 
encyclopedias  have  no  knowledge.  It  is  a 
marvelous  achievement.  But — 

Why  did  the  scholar  who  was  commissioned 
to  do  its  article  on  Traduccion  negledt  his  quo' 
tation  marks  when  he  translated,  word  for 
word,  a  good  slice  of  the  article  on  Traduction 
from  the  Grand  DiCtionnaire  of  Pierre  Larous' 
se?  The  Larousse  article  is  good,  and  the 
Spaniard  moves  over  very  skilfully,  after  a 
few  hundred  words,  from  translation  to  adap' 
tation.  But  should  not  old  Pierre  Larousse  have 
had  som.*  'r^dit  for  b  ing  the  first  to  say  these 
sensible  things? 

The  Espasa'Calpe  is  not  the  only  preten' 
tious  encyclopedia  that  has  done  this  sort  of 
thing.  But,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  dis' 
cussion  somewhat,  when  may  an  article  ap' 
pearing  anywhere,  in  book  or  periodical,  an' 
nounce  to  the  reading  public,  expressly  or  by 
implication,  “I  am  fresh,  new'born  and  made 
to  order,  no  hand'me'down  or  second-hander?” 
This  question  has  been  troubling  the  author 
of  these  inquiring  lines  not  a  little  of  late, 
because  in  his  editorial  capacity  he  has  had 
deahngs,  a  number  of  times,  with  men  of  light 
and  leading  whose  answer  to  it  is  not  exactly 
his.  May  an  author  make  two  copies  of  a 
manuscript,  send  them  to  two  publishers,  and 
leave  the  outcome  with  the  lord?  May  an 
author  make  a  typewritten  copy  of  an  article 
which  he  has  already  published,  and  send 
it  to  another  publisher  with  no  hint  that  it 
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has  appeared  before?  May  a  magazine  reprint 
an  articL-  from  another  magazine  without 
acknowledgement?  May  a  magazme  translate 
from  a  magazine  in  a  different  language  without 
giving  credit?  May  a  book  publisher  republish 
an  ancient  book  exadtly  as  he  would  put  out 
a  new  one?  Copyright  or  no  copyright,  where 
is  the  middle  ground  between  the  fa^idious 
and  the  unscrupulous? 

ON  REPORTORIAL  DECENCY 

A  recent  volume  of  professional  recolledtions 
by  an  enterprising  French  reporter  remarks 
that  there  are  two  Aandard  types  of  interview, 
the  American  or  baby^talk  interview  and  the 
European  method,  which  elicits  worth-while 
information.  Judging  from  the  Gallic  news- 
gatherer’s  own  complacent  confessions,  he  is 
himself  an  adept  of  a  procedure  which  he  does 
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not  classify,  but  which  might  be  termed  the 
international  or  blackguard  method.  He  boa^s, 
for  example,  of  how  he  secured  from  an  old 
lady,  the  aunt  of  a  business  man  who  had  been 
accused  of  misappropriation  of  funds,  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  her  nephew,  by  a  callous  and  dis- 
honc^  expedient  which  if  laws  could  be  made 
perfecitly  ju^,  would  have  landed  him  in  the 
next  cell  to  her  relative’s.  The  fourth  estate 
has  enormous  potentialities  for  good,  and  news¬ 
papers  are  able  also  to  cause  incalculable  bitter¬ 
ness  and  trouble.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  reign  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  men  is  so  slow 
in  arriving  is  that  the  world  is  so  full  of  enter¬ 
prising  reporters  keeping  everybody  irritated.  j 
And  our  French  friend’s  volume  is  evidence 
that  even  though  America  is  the  home  of 
reportorial  baby-talk,  we  have  no  monopoly  i 
on  scandal-brewing  Meddlesome  Matties. 


PUBLISHERS  WEATHER 
THE  STORM 

By  JOSEPH  A.  BRANDT 


The  world-wide  ftale-mate  of  business  has 
had  its  effect  on  the  publishing  business 
of  Europe  and  Canada,  although  net  produAion 
of  books  by  titles  has  not  decreased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  have  many  commodities,  a  survey  ju^t 
completed  by  Bool{s  Abroad  of  important  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Au^ria,  Canada,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Switzerland 
indicates. 

While  German  publishers  have  made  the 
larged  reduAion  in  the  number  of  titles  issued 
in  193a  as  again*  the  number  published  in 
1931,  Spanish  and  Czecho-Slovakian  publishers 


report  either  increases  or  lability  of  li*s, 
which  is  true  also  of  the  French  publishers. 

Prices,  particularly  in  Germany,  have  had 
to  be  reduced  considerably,  varying  from  ten 
per  cent  to  twenty-five;  this  means  a  loss  to 
the  publisher,  since  the  essentials  going  into 
book  manufacfhire  have  not  shown  a  cor¬ 
responding  decrease,  the  average  net  decrease 
in  manufacturing  co*s  being  only  ten  per  cent. 
In  Spain,  the  co*s  of  production  have  not 
shown  an  appreciable  decrease  but  tend  to 
remain  con*ant,  while  the  Spanish  publishers, 
to  meet  this  situation  as  well  as  a  revaluation 
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of  the  peseta,  have  increased  their  prices 
slightly. 

The  trend  of  the  li^s,  according  to  the 
representative  publishers  reporting,  is  to 
more  serious  books.  There  has  been  on  the 
average  a  sharp  decline  in  the  publication  of 
fi<ftion  and  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  analytical  books  in  philosophy,  hi^ory, 
biography,  etc.  This  generalization  has  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course,  for,  as  some  publishers  re¬ 
ported,  there  is  a  demand  for  good  fidtion. 

As  to  kinds  of  books,  biography  enjoys  the 
moA  consi^ent  popularity.  The  new  econom¬ 
ics — the  world  of  the  future — also  has  a 
growing  place  in  European  liAs.  French  pub¬ 
lishers  report  an  increasing  demand  for  analyt¬ 
ical  works,  which  has  been  evident  ever  since 
the  world-war. 

The  effedt  of  the  economic  crisis  on  new 
authors  has  been  frequently  discussed.  Among 
the  publishers  reporting,  the  sentiment  seems 
about  equally  divided  on  the  que^ion  of  in¬ 
troducing  new  authors.  Not  all  reported  on 
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this  que^ion,  but  it  is  intere^ing  that  those 
who  ^till  feel  that  a  new  worthwhile  author 
is  a  good  publishing  risk  were  enthusiaAic 
for  the  policy.  “We  will  never  cease  bringing 
out  new  authors  after  careful  seledtion,  and 
we  have  relatively  good  success  with  them,” 
^tes  the  S.  Fischer  Verlag  of  Berlin.  There 
is  also  the  attitude  of  a  number  of  publishers 
hke  Orell  Fiissli  Verlag  of  Zurich,  which  ^tes 
“we  are  not  making  a  specialty  of  new  authors 
or  of  recognized  ones;  we  prefer  to  take  the 
good  things  where  we  find  them.” 

Unfortunately,  many  publishers  did  not 
report  on  the  comparative  liAs  for  1931  and 
1932.  However,  nine  did,  showing  that  these 
nine  publishers  issued  493  titles  in  1931  and 
only  422  in  1932.  In  order  to  obtain  a  corredt 
pidture  of  li^  redudtion,  it  mu^  be  noted  that 
the  li^t  of  one  large  publisher  accounts  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  disparity,  he  having  published 
150  titles  in  1931  and  only  100  in  1932.  If 
this  allowance  is  made,  book  publishing  has 
proved  relatively  ^ble  in  European  countries. 
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A  CORRECTION 
Editor  Bool{s  Abroad: 

I  have  juA  noticed  in  Bool(s  Abroad,  page 
525,  a  “Once  Over”  of  FratKe  d'Amerique. 
Mrs.  Delery  and  I  would  like  to  corredt  the 
impression  given. 

France  d'Amerique  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  French  in  Canada.  The  volume  is  the  fir^ 
anthology  which  gives  the  hi^ry  of  French 
culture  in  Louisiana  in  citing  original  texts, 
manuscripts,  newspapers.  The  authors  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  text  are  French,  Louisianan, 


Canadian,  and  one  happens  to  be  Swiss.  .  . 

GLADYS  ANNE  RENSHAW 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb 
Memorial  College,  New  Orleans. 


REVIEWS  SHOULD  BE  EFFECTIVELY 
SEVERE 

Editor  Boo}{s  Abroad: 

This  refers  to  your  editorial  parenthesis, 
Vol.  6,  p.  498,  col.  2,  in  reply  to  which  let  me 
give  the  humble  opinion  of  one  reader;  Let 
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every  book  be  reviewed  by  him  among  those 
capable  who  will  be  mo^  severe  with  it,  while 
making  an  effort  to  keep  any  prejudices  he  may 
feel  within,  or  somewhat  within,  the  bounds 
of  the  logical  and  the  factual.  Let  the  Catholic 
review  the  anti-Catholic,  either  Catholic  or 
Prote^nt,  if  devout,  the  work  that  is  agnostic 
or  athei^ic  in  tone;  and  send  to  the  avowed 
athei^  whatever  makes  an  appeal  for  the 
preservation  of  religion  in  general.  Let  other 
books  be  reviewed  by  those  who  seem  mo^ 
able  to  the  editors,  meaning  those  who  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  mo^  effectively 
severe.  The  review  should  keep  the  prospeeftive 
reader  away  from  some  books. 

R.  B.  WILLIAMS 

Lake  ForeA  College 


“BOOKS  FROM  MANY  LANDS” 
Dear  Sir: 

Worthy  of  attention  for  several  different 
reasons  is  the  seventyffive  page  book  li^ 
published  this  pait  summer  by  the  Committee 
on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Internation' 
al  Federation  of  University  Women  (Bool{s 
from  Many  Lands).  The  moving  spirit  of  the 
Committee  is  Madame  Jules  L.  Puech  of 
Paris.  In  the  6rA  place,  the  li^s  are  evidence 
of  activity  toward  intellectual  ccxiperation  on 
the  part  of  the  University  women  of  the  world. 
In  the  preface  one  reads  these  words :  .  .our 
lits.  .  .  like  everything  else  conceived  and 
realized  under  the  auspices  of  the  I.  F.  U.  W., 
are  offered  to  libraries,  clubs,  ^udy  circles, 
and  all  our  friends,  known  and  unknown, 
throughout  the  entire  world  as  a  friendly  and 
disintere^ed  effort  cf  international  coopera' 
tion.”  Secondly,  the  li^s  are  primarily  literary 
and  are,  therefore,  important  to  all  who  are 
seeking  to  fo^er  international  under^nding 
through  world  literature.  Thirdly,  the  li^s  are 
significant  in  themselves  in  that,  since  they 
are  selective  rather  than  comprehensive,  they 
are  not  unwieldy  and  discouraging  to  a  would' 
be  reader.  For  each  nation  the  li^  is  compiled 
by  the  National  Association  of  University 
Women.  The  twenty'four  nations  thus  re' 
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presented  are:  Au^ria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Denmark,  E^honia,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Holland, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Roumania,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
Although  published  in  England  by  the  Federa' 
tion,  the  li^  or  at  lea^  information  about  it 
may  be  had  through  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sincere'y. 

FLORENCE  E.  BARNS 
Baylor  College,  Belton,  Texas 


MEYER'FORSTER  REPLIES  TO  OUR  ! 
BIRTHDAY  GREETING  ! 

Sehr  geehrte  Herren . 

Sie  erzahlen  mir,  dass  meine  Novelle  Karl 
Heinrich  in  vielen  amenkanischen  Schulen 
gelesen  wird,  und  dass  mein  Schauspiel  Alt'  | 
Heidelberg  in  Amerika  Freunde  gefunden  hat. 

Die  amerika nische  Literarur  war  friiher  in  i 
Deutschland  wenig  bekannt,  wir  lasen  Edgar 
Allen  Pcxi,  Bret  Harte  und  erinnerten  uns  an  j 
die  schonen  Jugendtage,  da  wir  Ccxipers 
Romane  mit  Begei^terung  durchlebten.  Heute 
hat  die  junge  amerikanische  Literatur  auch 
Deutschland  erobert,  und  wir  bewundern  die 
Kraft,  mit  der  sie  sich  ihren  Weg  bahnt.  Da 
bedeutet  es  fvir  uns  eine  freudige  Genugtuung,  i 
dass  auch  unsere  deutsche  Literatur  den  Weg  ' 
zu  den  Herzen  Amenkas  findet,  und  es  lA 
fiir  mich  eine  Freude  und  Ehre,  dass  die  grosse 
Nation  jenseits  des  Ozeans  meine  Werke 
liebt.  Die  Wissenschaften  und  die  Kiin^e  sind 
es,  die  in  diesen  grauen  und  schweren  Zeiten 
die  Volker  einander  naher  bringen  und  eine 
Briicke  schlagen,  die  hoffentlich  immer  fcAer 
und  dauerhafter  werden  wird. 

Ich  bin  Ihnen  dankbar  wenn  Sie  meine 
Griisse  dem  amerikanischen  Volke  iibermit' 
teln  wollen  und  bleibe,  meine  sehr  geehrten 
Herren, 

Ihr  aufrichtig  ergebener, 
WILHELM  MEYER'FORSTER 
Berlin'Grunewald 


BOOKS  ABROAD 


THE  ONCE  OVER 


{Every  bool{  received  from  publishers  is  nteti' 
tioned  in  this  section  in  the  issue  following  its 
receipt;  a  detailed  review  may  appear  in  the 
current  issue  or  it  may  be  delayed  until  later. 
Bool{s  which  do  not  come  to  the  editors'  hands 
are  mentioned  whenever  the  opportunity  offers. 
Volunteer  contributions  to  this  department  will 
be  welcomed.) 

FRENCH  LITERATURE 

★Leon  Brunschvicg.  Pascal.  Paris.  Rieder. 
193a.  20  francs. — Popular,  ilIuArated  presenta- 
tion  in  the  series  Maitres  des  Litteratures. 
★Fernand  Cauet  et  M.'N.  Secret.  Le  Beffroi 
igoo.  Revues  et  Regionalisme.  Pans.  Messein. 
1932.  10  francs. — Memories  of  a  defunc^t 
though  once  vigorous  regionali^  publication, 
by  two  members  of  the  Academie  d’Amiens. 
★Gu:>taye  Cohen.  Le  Theatre  en  France  au 
Moyen'Age.  Paris,  Rieder.  1932.  Two  vols. 
16.50  and  20  francs. — The  Paris  professor 
offers  the  mo^t  complete  survey  of  the  subjedt 
yet  achieved. 

★Jean  E.  Ehrhard.  Le  roman  franqais  depuis 
Marcel  Proust.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Criti- 
que.  1932.  12  francs. — An  account  of  the 
pxi^'war  novel  in  France,  with  introdudlion 
and  index.  Fir^  presented  as  a  course  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

★Emile  Faguet.  Hiitoire  de  la  Poesie  Franqaise. 
Paris.  Boivin.  1932.  Vol.  6.  15  ^francs. — 
Takes  up  where  vol.  5  left  off;  Saint'Evremond, 
Chapelle,  Vergier,  etc.;  poets  from  I’jooi’j'io. 
★Theophile  Gautier.  Poesies  Completes.  Pa' 
ns.  Firmin'Didot.  1932.  3  volumes.  15  francs, 
each. — Introduction  and  notes  by  Rene  Ja' 
sinski. 

★Gerard  Harry.  La  Vie  et  L'Oeuvre  de  Mau' 
rice  Maeterlincl{.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1932.  12 
francs. — Sober  yet  attractive  account  of  the 
great  Belgian  and  his  work. 

★Valery  Larbaud.  Technique.  Paris.  Galli' 


mard.  1932. — Fine  distinctions  between  liter' 
ary  history  and  literary  criticism. 

★Moliere.  Tartuffe.  Paris.  Didier'Privat. 
1932.  8  francs. — Edited  after  the  “explication 
de  texte”  method  by  Madame  Dussane. 
★Revue  d'Allemagne.  Paris.  Montaigne.  5 
francs. — Issue  of  September  15,  1932,  carries 
a  tribute  A  la  Memoire  de  Friedrich  Gundolf. 
★Eug.  de  Seyn.  Didlionnaire  des  Ecrivains 
Beiges.  Bruges.  Excelsior.  1932.  10  Belgian 
francs. — Fascicle  31,  VAN. 

★Eug.  de  Seyn.  Didionnaire  des  Ecrivains 
Beiges.  Bruges.  Excelsior.  1932.  Fascicule  34. 
10  francs. — This  fascicle,  a  supplement,  com' 
pletes  this  valuable  encyclopedia. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★George  Andrc'Cuel.  Tamara  la  Complai' 
sante.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — 
Theme,  fascination  of  a  woman  of  uncertain 
fidelity. 

★Henri  Ardel.  Faiblesse.  Paris.  Plon.  1932. — 
Idyllic  love  de^royed  by  an  accidental  death. 
★Andre  Armandy.  Regates.  Paris.  Lemerre. 
1932.  15  francs. — Lively,  wholesome  p»opular 
novel  of  the  sea. 

★Claude  Aveline.  La  double  mort  de  Frederic 
Belot.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — De' 
tedtive  novel. 

★Jean'Jacques  Bernard.  Theatre.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1932.  12^  francs. — Three  recently 
performed  plays:  A  la  Recherche  des  Coeurs, 
Les  Soeurs  Guedonec,  La  Louise. 

★Pierre  Boisent.  Mosaique  Sentimentale. 
Paris.  Ferenczi.  1932.  12  marks. — Exciting 
short  Tories. 

★Jean  Bommart.  Le  Revenant.  Paris.  Lemerre. 
1932.  15  francs. — Novel  awarded  the  “Grand 
Prix  du  Cercle  Litteraire  Fransais.” 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  Sibylle  ou  le  dernier 
Amour.  Paris.  Plon.  1932. 15  francs. — Tragedy 
under  the  Second  Empire. 
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★J-  R.  Caron.  Les  Rodeurs  de  Minuit.  Mont' 
r^l.  Garand.  1932. — Canadian  adventure. 
★Serge  de  Chessin.  La  valse  aux  enfers.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1932.  12  francs. — Novel  of 
Russia  in  the  days  of  Kerensky. 

★Madeleine  Desroseaux.  Du  soleil  sur  la 
Lande.  Paris.  Tallandier.  1932.  12  francs. — 
Contes  de  Bretagne. 

★Robert  Dieudonne.  Le  Marchand  de  Kilty 
metres.  Paris.  Berger'Levrault.  1932.  12  francs. 
— Roman  sportif;  awarded  Prix  Jem. 
★Georges  Duhamel.  Tel  qu'en  luumeme.  .  . 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1932.  12  francs. — 
Novel  of  mental  and  physical  suffering. 
★Sacha  Guitry.  Pages  Choisies.  Paris.  Plon. 
1932.  30  francs. — An  anthology  for  Guitry 
fans. 

★Hiiloires  d'Enfants.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele. 
1932.  15  francs. — ^Twenty'five  prize-winning 
Tories  written  and  illuArated  by  children. 
★Frederic  Lefevre.  L' amour  de  vivre.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1932.  12  francs. — In  which  a 
regional  philosopher-bon-vivant  searches  for 
the  meaning  of  life. 

★Jean  Martet.  Les  Cousins  de  Vaison.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — Novel  of 
a  cult  of  devil-worshipers  in  Provence. 
★Andre  Maurois.  Le  Cote  de  Chelsea.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1932. — Impressions  of  an  English 
countryside. 

★Jean  Miller.  La  Maison  du  Dr.  Clifton. 
Paris.  Emile-Paul.  1932.  12  francs. — Short 
Tories  by  the  author  of  Ethell{a. 
ieLes  Oeuvres  Libres.  Paris.  Fayard.  Augu^ 
1932. 7  francs. — Rene  Maran,  Pierre  Valdagne 
and  others. 

icLes  Oeuvres  Libres.  Paris.  Fayard.  Septem- 
ber  1932.  7  francs. — D.-H.  Lawrence,  Suzanne 
Normand  and  others. 

★Les  Oeuvres  Libres.  Paris.  Fayard.  Qitober 
1932.  7  francs.' — Edmond  Jaloux,  Steve  Pas- 
seur  and  others. 

★Anatole  Parenteau.  La  Voix  des  Sillons. 
Montreal.  Garand.  1932. — Chronicle  of  nos¬ 
talgia  for  the  Canadian  soil. 

★Edouard  Peisson.  Parti  de  Liverpool.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1932. — Romance — and  tragedy — on 
a  great  ocean  liner. 

★Erne^  Perochon.  Les  Fils  Madagascar. 
Paris.  Plon.  1932.  12  francs. — Peasant  lives 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  war. 

★Louis  Roubaud.  ChriStiane  de  Saigon.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1932.  12  francs. — ^Tale  from  the 
French  Orient. 


★Charles  SilveAre.  Au  Soleil  des  Saisons. 
Paris.  Plon.  1932.  12  francs. — Short  Tories 
dealing,  like  his  regional  novel,  Pleine  Terre, 
with  Limoges. 

★Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Les  Bien  Aimees. 
Paris.  Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — Novel  of  a 
deva^ting  love. 

★AndreTherive.  Anna.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932. 
15  francs. — Tragic  experiences  of  a  war  wi¬ 
dow. 

★Pierre-Rene  Wolf.  Le  SaC'd'or.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — Love,  money,  and 
ruin. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Louis  Barthou.  La  Vie  Ardente  de  Wagner. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1932.  3.75  francs. — Cheap, 
yet  adequate  edition.  Barthou  belongs  to  the 
Academie  Frangaise. 

★Nicolas  Brian-Chaninov.  Catherine  II.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Payot.  1932.  24  francs. — Takes  advantage 
of  the  documents  made  accessible  by  the 
Revolution. 

★^ouard  Clavery.  Une  Condamnation  pour 
Sorcellerie  en  Suisse  romande  au  temps  jadis. 
Paris.  Revue  de  I’Amerique  Latine.  1932.  5 
francs. — The  ^tesman-hi^orian  makes  a 
curious  rapprochement  between  Miranda,  the 
Venezuelan  and  the  Abbe  Fiard, 

★Pierre  Co^e.  Monsieur  Vincent.  Paris. 
Desclee  De  Brouwer.  1932.  Vols.  I,  II  and 
III.  30  francs  each. — An  attempt  to  separate 
fact  from  legend  and  to  place  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  the  cadre  of  his  epoch. 

★Leon  Daudet.  Salons  et  Joumaux.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — More  of  his 
reminiscences. 

★Abel  Dechene.  Contre  Pie  VII  et  Bonaparte. 
Paris.  Firmin-Didot.  1932.  15  francs. — The 
hi^ory  of  Blanchardisme  1801-1829. 

★Mildred  Duff  et  Noel  Hope.  Jehanne.  Paris. 
Altis.  1932.  10  francs. — Although  the  authors 
are  English,  one  of  the  mo^  sincere  tributes  to 
Joan  of  Arc. 

★Francois  Eckhart.  Hi^oire  de  la  Hongrie. 
Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Representatives.  1932.  12 
francs. — Capable  but  readable  account  from 
earlier  times. 

★Jean-Louis  Faure.  L'Ame  du  Chirurgien. 
Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Representatives.  1932.  12 
francs. — Essays,  lecitures  and  memoirs  of  a 
prominent  surgeon. 
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★Robert  Ga^mbide.  L'envoi.  Gallimard. 
1932.  13.50  francs. — In  the  colleAion  Les 
Documents  Bleus. 

★Jose  Germain  et  Stephane  Faye.  Brc' 
tagne  en  France.  Tallandier,  1931. 12  francs. — 
Hi^ry  down  to  the  union  with  France  in 

★Elie  Halevy.  HiStoire  du  Peuple  Anglais  au 
XIXe  siecle.  Paris.  Hachette.  1932.  50  francs. 
— The  fourth  volume  of  a  monumental  hi^ry ; 
from  i895'I9I4. 

★Ethel  Harris.  Lamartine  et  le  Peuple.  Paris. 
Gamber.  1932. — Dodtoral  dissertation  on  the 
political  writings  of  the  poet. 
iflnternational  bibliography  of  historical  scien' 
ces.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  125  francs. — Second 
year  (1927). 

it  Journal  d'un  Soldat  rouge.  Paris.  Bureau 
d’Editions.  1932.  10  francs. — Experiences  on 
the  ea^ern  border  of  the  Union.' 
★Commandant  Ladoux.  Les  Chasseurs  d'Es' 
ptons.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs'Elysees. 
1932.  7.50  francs. — How  the  ex'secret  service 
chief  ran  down  Mata'Hari. 

★Commandant  Ladoux.  Marthe  Richard  Es' 
pionne.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs-Elysees. 
1932.  7.50  francs. — An  official  view  of  the 
services  of  this  brilliant  spy  of  the  World 
War. 

★Marcel  Langlois.  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Paris.  Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — Careful  com' 
parison  of  all  available  documents.  Attempts 
to  fill  out  the  lacunae  of  a  biographical  enigma. 
★Leon  Lehuraux.  Au  Sahara  avec  le  Comman' 
dant  Charlet.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — 
With  an  important  preface  by  Marshal  Lyau' 
tey. 

★Pierre  Lhande.  Madagascar.  Paris.  Plon. 
1932.  20  francs. — An  account  of  French 
colonial  acilivities  on  the  island  from  1832 
to  1932. 

itMemoires  du  Marshal  Joffre  igioigij. 
Paris.  Plon.  1932.  Tome  I.  36  francs. — From 
1910  to  1915. 

ifMemoires  du  Marechal  Joffre  igicyigiy. 
Paris.  Plon.  1932.  Tome  II. — From  1915  to 
1916. 

★Eugene  le  Mouel.  Mont  Saint'Michel  au 
peril  de  la  Mer.  Paris.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1932.  15  francs. — Hi^ry  and  legend. 
★Maurice  Paleologue.  AlexandraTeodorouma 
imperatrice  de  Russie.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  12 
francs. — The  Academician,  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg  from  1914  to  1917,  attempts  a 
complete  biography. 


★Alfredo  Panzini.  Cavour.  Paris.  Payot.  1932. 
24  francs. — The  Risorgimento,  the  moA 
romantic  period  of  European  hi^ry. 
★General  J.  Rouquerol.  Charleroi,  Aout  1914. 
Paris.  Payot.  20  francs. — More  documents  and 
memoirs  on  the  world  war. 

★Leon  Savadjian.  La  Grande  Verite  sur  les 
Responsabilites  de  la  Guerre.  Paris.  La  Revue 
des  Balkans.  1932.  12  francs. — From  the 
Balkan  point  of  view;  with  some  unpublished 
documents. 

★B.  Vassiliev  et  M.  Kedrov.  Lenine  Militant 
illegal.  Paris.  Bureau  d’Editions.  1932.  1.50 
francs. — Clande^ine  adtion  in  the  early  days. 
★Charles  Vidil.  HiStoire  des  Mutins  de  la 
Bounty  et  de  Vile  Pitcairn.  (lySg'igso).  Paris. 
Payot.  1932.  20  francs. — One  of  the  mo^  ex' 
traordinary  mutinies  in  maritime  hi^ry  and 
its  ^ill  more  extraordinary  consequences. 

★A.  Vincent.  Le  Juda'isme.  Paris.  Bloud 
Gay.  1931. — Although  from  a  Catholic  view' 
point,  attempts  to  give  an  objedtive  hi^orical 
account. 

★Ga^on  Zeller.  La  France  et  VAllemagne  de' 
puis  dix  siecles.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1932. 
10.50  francs. — A  ^udy  of  mutual  relations 
since  earlieA  times. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL 

★Fernand  Benoit.  Avignon.  Paris.  Alpina. 
1932. — Hundreds  of  beautiful  photographs 
and  some  color  plates. 

★Rene  Gaell.  Le  coeur  de  Lourdes.  Paris. 
Bloud  6^  Gay.  1932. — To  the  recent  flood  of 
books  on  Lourdes  is  added  this  my^ic  tribute 
to  the  love  of  the  Virgin. 

★R.  P.  Hue.  Tartarie  et  Thibet  Inconnus. 
Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Representatives.  1932.  12 
francs. — Extradts  from  the  travel  memoirs  of 
a  French  missionary  i844'45'46. 

★Raymond  Roussel.  ?{ouvelles  Impressions 
d'Afrique.  Paris.  Lemerre.  1932.  15  francs. — 
A  sequel  to  the  author’s  Impressions  d'Afrique. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Andre  Breton.  Le  Revolver  a  Cheveux 
Blancs.  Paris,  ^itions  des  Cahiers  Libres. 
1932.  15  francs. — Surreali^ic  poems. 
★Armand  Godoy.  Marcel.  Paris.  Emile-Paul. 
1932.  15  francs. — A  suite  of  my^icabsymbol' 
ical  poems  depidting  the  cycle  of  human  life. 
★Tri^n  Tzara.  Ou  Boivent  les  Loups.  Paris. 
Editions  des  Cahiers  Libres.  1932.  15  francs. — 
More  poetry  by  the  father  of  Dadaism. 
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FRENCH  ART  AND  MUSIC 

★Etienne  Buffet.  Essai  de  Theorie  integrale  de 
la  Petnturs.  Pans.  Firmin'Didot.  1932.  15 
francs. — An  analysis  for  artiAs,  critics, 
teachers  and  purchasers. 

★Guy  de  Pourtales.  Wagner.  Pans.  Gallimard. 
1932.  18  francs. — This  Audy  closes  the  series 
which  contains  the  lives  of  Liszt  and  Chopin, 
the  whole  a  hi^ory  of  a  romantic  period. 

★G.  de  Saint'Foix.  Les  Symphonies  de  Mozart. 
Pans.  Mellottee.- — One  of  a  series  of  critical 
Judies  of  musical  ma^erpieccs. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY 

A 

★Alain.  Propos  sur  V Education.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1932.  15  francs. — In  defense  of  the  classical 
tradition  and  the  old  humanities. 

★Jacques  Chevalier.  L'ldee  et  le  Reel.  Greno' 
ble.  B.  Arthaud.  1932.  18  francs. — Philosophy 
cal  treatment  of  the  problem. 

★Etienne  Gilson.  L'Espnt  de  la  Philosophie 
Medievale.  Pans.  Vrin.  1932.  32  francs. — 
The  second  series  of  Gifford  ledtures  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

★Jacques  Maritain.  Les  Degres  du  Savoir.  Pa¬ 
ns.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932. — An  attempt 
at  metaphysical  synthesis. 

★F.  Palhories.  L'Ho'itage  de  la  Pensee  Anti' 
que.  Pans.  Alcan.  1932.  15  francs — A  capable 
manual  of  Greek  philosophy. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★Dodleur  Cabanes.  Les  Condi.  Grandeur  et 
degenerescence  d'une  famille  princiere.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1932.  20  francs. — Latc^  of  the 
docflor’s  psycho-pathological  Judies  of  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  celebrities. 

★Paul  Halbron.  Diagno^ic  Medical  Pratique. 
Paris.  Alcan.  1932.  50  francs. — Treatise  by  a 
di^inguished  physician  of  I'Hotel-Dieu. 

★C.  Melinand.  L'Homme  et  ses  Desirs.  Paris. 
Fernand  Nathan.  1932. — Studies  in  educa¬ 
tional  psychology 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★A.  E.  Badaev.  Les  Bolchivil{s  au  Parlement 
TsariSte. — Robert  W.  Dunn.  Comment  on 
espionne  les  ouvriers  aux  EtatS'Unis. — V. 
Iakovlev.  Un  Professeur  militant.- — Ga^n 
Remy.  Apres  Lausanne  et  Geneve. — E.  Zet- 
tem.  Les  Mattres  de  la  France. — A.  Zoritch  et 
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D.  Zaslavski.  Dniepro^lroi.  Paris.  Bureau  d’E- 
ditions.  1932.  1-12  francs.— Communistic 

views  of  various  economic  and  historical 
questions. 

★Eugene  Devaud.  La  Pedagogic  Scolaire  en 
Russie  Sovietique.  Pans.  Desclee  de  Brouw'er. 
1932.  10  francs. — Perhaps  the  first  adequate 
analysis  of  the  underlying  dodtrines  of  Soviet 
education. 

★Siilverda  de  Grave.  La  Hollande.  Paris.  Rie¬ 
der.  1932.  20  francs. — Documented  Study  of 
her  world-position. 

★GuStave  Lanson.  Montesquieu.  Paris.  Alcan. 
1932  15  francs. — The  latest  m  that  excellent 
colledtion  Reformateurs  Sociaux. 

★Pierre  Lucius.  Faillite  du  capitalisme?  Paris. 
Payot.  1932. — The  downfall  of  liberal  econ¬ 
omics  rather  than  the  downfall  of  capitalism. 
AR  ene  de  Planhol.  Le  Monde  d  I'Envers.  Paris. 
Editions  du  Siecle.  1932.  12  francs. — What’s 
wrong  with  western  civilization?  Recom¬ 
mended  by  Leon  Daudet. 

★Bernard  Pujo.  Dix  Ans  de  Fascisme.  Paris. 
Libraine  Generale  de  Droit  et  de  Jurisprudence. 
1932.  7  francs. — Purports  to  be  an  objeeftive 
Study. 

★Mario  RouStan.  17  mois  Rue  de  Crenelle. 
Paris.  Fernand  Nathan.  1932. — Lectures  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Dr.  Marianne  Beyer-Frohlich.  Aus  dem 
Zeitalter  der  Reformation  und  der  Gegenrefor' 
mation.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1932.  7.50,  9  and  15 
marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  EntwichJungS' 
reihen,  Reihe  Deutsche  Selb^lzeugnisse,  5.  Band. 
★Sigyn  ChriStiani.  Samuel  Johnson  als  Kriti' 
\er.  Leipzig.  Tauchnitz.  1931.  8.10  marks. — 
With  especial  reference  to  pseudo-classicism 
and  romanticism. 

★Walther  Funder.  Zur  Heine'Zensur  im 
Kampf  gegen  den  Liberalismus.  Hamburg. 
Gopner.  50  pfennigs. — A  historical  sketch  of 
the  repression  directed  chiefly  againSt  the 
publisher  Julius  Campe. 
itCoethe'Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1933.  Leipzig. 
Dietench.  1933.  4  marks. — LaSt  year’s  edition 
was  judged  one  of  the  fifty  moSt  beautiful  books 
printed  in  Germany,  and  this  one  does  not  fall 
behind  it. 

★Josef  Hofmiller,  Hrsgr.  Das  deutsche  Wan' 
derbuch.  Miinchen.  Callwey.  1931.  4.30  and 
5.40  marks. — “Poesie  des  Wanderns,”  from 
Goethe  to  the  present. 

★Hans  von  Hiilsen.  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 
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Berlin.  Fischer.  1932.  2  and  2.50  marks. — 
Seventy  years  of  his  life. 

■^Heinrich  Meyer-Benfey.  Hebbels  Agnes  Bet' 
nauer.  Weimar.  Bohlau.  1931.  6.50  and  8 
marks. — New  interpretation  attempting  to 
prove  that  three  different  conceptions  with 
their  solutions  disrupt  the  unity  of  the  play. 
★Univ.'Doz.  Dr.  Walter  Muschg.  Gegenwart 
und  Altertum.  Reclam.  1932.  7.50,  9  and  15 
marks — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicklungsrei' 
hen,  Reihe  Klassil^,  II.  Band. 

★Helmut  Schilling.  Der  Franzose  im  deutschen 
Drama.  Bern.  Haupt.  1931.  4  Swiss  francs. — 
How  popular  conception  has  been  influenced 
by  three  hundred  years  of  the  dramatic  con' 
ception. 

★Wilhelm  Widmann.  Hamlets  Biihnenlauf' 
bahn.  Leipzig.  Tauchnitz.  1931. — Hamlet  on 
the  ^age  of  Europe  i6oi'i877.  Edited  from 
Widmann’s  Nachlass  by  Joseph  Schick  and 
Werner  Deetjen. 

GERMAN  FICTION 

★Raoul  Auernheimer.  Der  gefdhrliche  Augem 
blicl{.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1932.  3.50  and  5 
marks. — Short  stories  from  many  lands  and 
times. 

★Rudolf  Hans  Bartsch.  Das  Ldcheln  der 
Marie  Antoinette.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1932. 
3  and  4.20  marks. — Love  and  heroism  in  the 
French  Revolution. 

★P.  C.  Ettighofer.  Gespen^ler  am  Toten 
Mann.  Koln.  Gilde'Verlag.  1932.  3  and  4.50 
marks. — -War  novel;  the  conflidt  between  in- 
dividualism  and  the  mass  consciousness. 
★Hans  Fallada.  Kleiner  Mann — was  nun? 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1932. — Touching  ^tory  of  a 
human  atom  and  his  family,  who  face  the 
gloomy  world,  worried  but  undaunted. 
★Wolfgang  Frank.  Hochseefischer.  Hamburg. 
Kohler.  1932.  2.50  and  3.60  marks. — Breath' 
taking  adventure  novel  by  a  22'year'old. 
★Margaret  Goldsmith.  Der  Bruder  des  vet' 
lorerten  Sohnes.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1932. — 
Society  novel,  by  an  American  brought  up  in 
Germany. 

★Friedrich  Griese.  Das  Dorf  der  Mddchen. 
Munchen.  Langen.  1932.  5.50  marks. — The 
tsar  of  a  great  Mecklenburg  e^ate. 

★Edmund  Hahn.  Lisa  wird  eine  Frau.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1932.  5.50 
marks. — Love  is  the  way  out.  A  fir^  novel. 
★Henry  von  Heiseler.  Der  Begleiter.  Diisseh 
dorf.  Pflugsehar  Verlag.  1932.  1.50  marks. — 
A  Novelle  which  delves  into  the  supernatural. 
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★Hans  Heyck.  Armin  der  Cherusl^er.  Leipzig. 
Staackmann.  1932.  4  and  5.50  marks. — HiAor' 
ical  novel;  the  fir^  German  patriot. 

★Ludwig  Jurgens.  Stadt  im  See  wind.  Ham' 
burg.  Kohler.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — A 
drunkard  again^  a  background  of  Heimat' 
liebe. 

★H.  Kutzleb.  Haus  der  Genesung.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^ermann.  1932.  3.80  and  4.80 
marks. — “Lu^iger  Sanatoriums'Roman  un' 
serer  Zeit.” 

★Josef  Lenhard.  Mensch  unterm  Hammer. 
Berlin.  Biicherkreis.  1932.  4.30  marks. — Novel 
of  oppressed  proletarians. 

★Jack  London.  Das  Wort  der  Manner.  Ber' 
lin.  Universitas.  1932.  2.70  and  4  25  marks. — 
Thirty'second  of  London's  works  to  be 
sponsored  by  Universitas. 

★Peter  Mendelssohn.  Schmerzliches  Arl{a' 
dien.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1932. — Tender  novel 
of  a  young  Argentine'born  German,  and  his 
difficult  rehabilitation  in  the  Fatherland. 
★Georg  Freiherr  v.  Ompteda.  Die  schone 
Grdfin  Cosel.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
Anhalt.  1932.  4.80  marks. — Hi^orical  novel 
of  the  Saxony  of  Augu^  the  Strong. 

★Rudolf  Presber.  Die  Hexe  von  Endor.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' Anhalt.  1932.  5.50 
marks. — Humorous  account  of  a  modern  Ber' 
lin  seeress. 

★Gu^av  Renker.  Das  Tier  im  Sumpf.  Leip' 
zig.  Staackmann.  1932.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — 
Prehi^oric  survivals  in  a  loA  African  swamp. 
★Wilhelm  Schafer.  Der  Fabril^ant  Anton 
Beilharz  und  Theresle.  Munchen.  Langen' 
Muller.  1932.  2.80  and  3  80  marks. — The 
powerful  biographical  noveli^  deals  with  a 
bourgeois  subjedt. 

★Friedrich  Schreyvogl.  Liebe  \ommt  zur 
Macht.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1932.  4  and  5.50 
marks.^ — One  of  the  younger  Au^rians  un' 
folds,  along  with  a  charming  love  ^ory,  a  plan 
for  political  redemption. 

★Adolf  Schuler.  Konl{urs.  Leipzig.  Payne. 
1932. — Novel  of  a  courageous  front  againA 
the  gloomy  present. 

★Irmgard  Spangenberg.  Der  Gefurchtete. 
Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgeselh 
schaft.  1932.  3.75  marks. — Love  and  fate  in  a 
lonely  manor  house. 

★H.  Stegemann.  Die  Herren  von  Hohr.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1932  6.25 
marks. — Hi^orical  novel  of  around  1792. 
★Karl  Hans  Strobl.  Goya  und  das  Lowenge' 
sicht.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1932. — A  noveliA 
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who  loves  the  my^erious  deals  with  a  chat' 
aAer  to  his  liking. 

★Siegfried  von  der  Trenck.  Der  Stier  und  die 
Krone.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1933.  5  60  marks.  -  Novel 
of  the  human  soul  and  destiny. 

★Ludwig  Tiigel.  Die  Treue.  Berlin.  Kiepen- 
heuer.  1932.  2.90  and  3.80  marks. — Love 
which  endures  beyond  the  grave. 

★Clara  Viebig.  Menschen  unter  Zwang.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1932.  4.80 
marks.-- Sequel  to  Die  vor  den  Toren.  Old 
Fredencke  is  finally  crushed  by  financial  ruin 
occasioned  by  the  inflation. 

★Friedrich  Ferdinand  Wegner.  Verblutendes 
Deutschland.  BerlmCharlottenburg.  Armi' 
nius'Verlag.  1931.  4.50  marks. — Novel 

of  contemporary  economic  distress. 

★Ern^  Wiechert.  Die  Magd  des  Jurgen 
Dosl(ocil.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1932. 

4.80  marks. — Novel  of  Ea^'Prussian  lakes  and 
woods. 

★Carl  Friedrich  Wiegand.  Das  Opfer  des 
Kaspar  Freuler.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1932. 

6.80  marks. — Novel  from  Swiss  hi^ory. 
★Ernift  Zahn.  Der  Fdhrmann  Adrian  Risch. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1932. 

4.80  marks. — Profoundly  human  ^ry  of  love 
between  two  opposing  types. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Johannes  Behrmann.  Der  “boche”  beis^t  sich 
durch.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^lt. 

1931.  4  and  5.50  marks. — Heroic  attempts  at 
escape  by  German  prisoners  during  the  World 
War. 

★Franz  Blei.  Talleyrand.  Berlin.  Rowohlt. 

1932.  — ^Talleyrand  as  the  politician  par  excel' 
lence. 

★Julie  Braun' Vogel^ein.  Ein  Menschenleben. 
Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1932.  5.50  and  8 
marks. — The  father  of  Otto  Braun,  the  Social' 
Democrat  leader. 

★A.  Colsman.  Luftschiff  voraus!  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1932.  5.75  marks. 
— -By  one  of  Graf  Zeppelin’s  staunched  sup' 
porters,  and  financier  of  the  Zeppelin  Corpora' 
tion. 

★Werner  Eichhorn.  China  geStem,  heute, 
morgen.  Leipzig.  Hesse  ^  Becker.  1929. — 
Hi^ry,  culture,  and  present'day  conditions. 
★Georg  Fuchs.  Wir  Zuchthdusler.  Munchen. 
Langen.  1931.  5.50  and  7.50  marks. — Memoirs 
of  a  convidt,  written  in  prison. 
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★Oskar  Maria  Grat.  Dorfbanditen.  Berlin. 
Drei  Masken  Verlag.  1932. — Humorous  and 
wilful  recolledtions  of  school  days. 

★Ricardo  Gualino.  Bewegtes  Leben.  Zurich. 
Rascher.  1932.  2.85  marks.- — Autobiography 
of  an  Italian  captain  of  induAry. 

★Nikolaus  lorga.  Geschichte  der  Rumdnen. 
Hermann^dt'Sibiu  (Rumanien.)  Krafft  fir* 
Drotlefi^.  1929.  10  marks. — The  people  and 
their  culture  from  earlier  times.  By  the 
redtor  of  the  University  of  Buchare^. 

★Hans  Kern,  Hrsgr.  Schopferische  Freund' 
schaft.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1932.  3.80  and 

5.80  marks. — Five  famous  friendships,  e.g. 
Frederick  and  Voltaire,  Wagner  and  Nietzsche. 
★M  aria  Morel.  Catharina  Sturzenegger. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1932.  3.40  and  5.20  marks. 
— Life  of  a  heroic,  self'sacnficing  woman. 
★Prof.  Dr.  Max  Naf.  Die  Schweiz  in  der 
deutschen  Revolution.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1929. 

4  marks. — Interrelations  from  i847'i849. 
★Alphons  Nobel.  Mord  in  der  Politil{.  Ham' 
burg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^alt.  1931.  4.80 
and  6  marks. — Hi^orical  assassinations  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  Rathenau. 

★Friedrich  Rosen.  Aus  einem  diplomatischen 
Wanderleben.  Berlin.  Transmare.  1932.  8  and 
13.50  marks. — Volume  II  of  his  reminiscences 
deals  with  his  Buchare^  and  Lisbon  experiem 
ces. 

★Albert  Schweitzer.  Aus  meinem  Leben  und 
Denizen.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1932.  5  and  6.50 
marks. — Highlights  from  the  rich  life  of  the 
philosopher'musician'physician-missionary. 
★Emanuel  Stickelberger.  Die  verborgene  Hand. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1932.  5.40  marks. — His' 
torical  miniatures  from  2000  B.  C.  to  the 
present. 

★Karl  Theodor  Strasser.  Sachsen  und  Angel' 
sachsen.  Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsam 
^It.  1931.  9  marks. — The  contribution  of  the 
Saxon  race  to  hi^ry. 

★Georg  von  der  Vring.  Der  Wettlauf  mit  der 
Rose.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
gesellschaft.  1932.  3.75  marks. — Stirring  ad' 
ventures  of  a  German  prisoner  of  war  in 
Russia. 

★Hermann  Wendel.  Franzdsische  Menschen. 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1932. — Portraits:  from  Je' 
hanne  to  the  Goncourts. 

★Hugo  2L611er.  Als  Journalist  und  Forscher  in 
Deutschlands  grosser  Kolonialzeit.  Leipzig. 
Koehler  6^  Amelang.  1930.  8.60  marks. — 
Zoller  represented  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  in 
five  continents. 
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GERMAN  TRAVEL 

★Bengt  Berg.  Der  Ldmmergeier  im  Himalaja. 
Berlin.  Reimer.  1931.  8.50  marks. — loi  fine 
photographic  reproductions  accompany  the 
text. 

★Thor  Goote.  Sie  werden  aufteritehen!  Berhn. 
Mittler.  1931.  3.80  and  5  marks. — Heart' 
rending  description  of  a  trip  along  the  we^ern 
front,  twelve  years  after. 

★Ann  Tizia  Leitich.  ?iew  Tor}{.  Bielefeld. 
Velhagen  und  Klasing.  1932. — 69  excellent 
photographs  with  short  introduction. 

★Karl  Scheffler.  Berlin.  Berlin.  Cassirer.  1931. 
— A  hi^orical  survey  of  the  modern  capital. 
Beautifully  illu^rated. 

★Hans  Sdimidt.  Ich  fahr  in  die  Welt.  Frauen' 
feld.  Huber.  1932.  6.50  marks. — The  be^ 
chronicles  of  a  famous  traveler. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

ifFurcht  mich  nit  der  ?{achtwdchter  vom  Don' 
nerwald.  MCinchen.  Josef  Muller.  1932.  4.50 
marks. — ^Jolly  elf'rhymes  with  even  jollier 
pictures. 

★Erich  KaAner.  Gesang  zwischen  den  Stiihlen. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1932. 
3.60  marks. — Laughingly  serious  verse  from 
one  of  the  few  truly  popular  poets. 

★Bruno  Oetteking.  Zeit  und  Wandel.  Ham' 
burg.  Broschek.  1930. 1.50  marks. — Whimsical, 
appealing  lyrics  in  conventional  form. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Hans  Diesel.  Ein  Orcheftermusil^er  iiber  das 
Dirigieren.  Berlin.  Adler.  1931. — Richard 
Strauss  writes  a  foreword  for  this  account 
which  is  both  technical  and  popular. 
★Oswald  A.  Ehrich.  Die  Darftellung  des 
Teufels  in  der  chriftlichen  KunSt.  Berlin. 
Deutsche  Kun^verlag.  1931. — ^The  Devil  in 
Chriaian  art. 

★Heinrich  Strobel.  Paul  Hindemith.  Mainz. 
Melosverlag.  1931. — Deals  chiefly  with  the 
works  of  this  exponent  of  the  new  music. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★Bruno  Bauch.  Anfangsgrunde  der  Philoso' 
phie.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1932.  2.40  marks. — 
Simple  approach  to  the  nature  of  philosophy, 
developed  from  secondary  school  lectures. 
★Immanuel  Kant.  Kritil{  der  reinen  Vemunft. 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  12  marks. — Definitive,  thin' 
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paper  edition,  edited  by  Raymond  Schmidt, 
containing  the  Heinrich  Ratke  Handlexikpn. 
★Konrad  Pfeiffer.  Das  Bild  des  Menschen  in 
Schopenhauers  Philosophic.  Berlin,  de  Gruyter. 
1932.  8.50  and  10  marks. — Excerpts,  selected, 
collated  and  annotated. 

★Hans  Reichenbach.  Ziele  und  Wege  der 
heutigen  Philosophic.  Leipzig.  1931.  1.80  marks. 
— The  program  of  the  new  movement  outlined 
by  one  of  its  leaders. 

★Theodor  Siegfried.  Das  Wort  und  die 
ExiStenz.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1933.  Bd.  II 10  marks. 
— The  dialectic  theology  of  Gogarten  and 
Bultmann. 

★Theodor  Siegfried.  Das  Wort  und  die  Exis' 
tenz.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1933.  Bd.  Ill  10  marks. — 
This  volume  brings  to  a  close  his  critique  of 
dialectic  theology. 

★Friedrich  Wiirzbach.  Er\ennen  und  Erleben. 
Berlin.  Wegweiser.  1932.  2.90  marks. — An 
elaboration  of  Kant’s  theory  concerning  the 
diAinCtion  between  the  scholarly  and  the 
cultured  mind. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Otfried  Eberz.  Votn  Aufgang  und  J^ieder' 
gang  des  mdnnlichen  Weltalters.  Breslau.  Berg' 
^dtverlag  1931.  2.75  and  3.75  marks. — The 
problem  of  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes. 
^Dr.  med.  Ern*  Rothe.  Gliic^  haben — 
Ubungssache!  Berhn'Schoneberg.  Hesse.  1931. 
8.50  marks. — An  eminent  psychotherapi^ 
gives  some  rules  for  mental  hygiene. 

★Georg  Schmidt'Rohr.  Die  Sprache  als  Bild' 
nerin  der  VdH{er.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1932.  9.80 
and  12.50  marks. — Language  as  a  leading  factor 
in  group  diff^erentiation. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Dr.  Gu^v  Boehmer.  Einfuhrung  m  das 
Biirgerliche  Recht.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1932.  2.80 
marks. — Brief  but  comprehensive  expose  of 
the  general  principles. 

★Deutsches  Reich. — Frhr.  v.  Freytag'Loring' 
hoven.  Deutschnationale  Vol\spartei.  2.15 
marks. — Pidder  Liing.  T^ationaPSozialismus. 
1.60  marks.^ — Siegfried  Marck.  Sozialdcmol^ra' 
tie.  1.60  marks. — Berlin.  Pan'VerlagsgeselL 
schaft. — Brochures  in  a  series  on  the  spiritual 
^ruCture  of  European  political  parties. 
★Ferdinand  Fried.  Das  Endedes  Kapitalismus. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1931. — A  number  of  young 
communiA  intellectuals  express  their  opinions 
under  this  pseudonym. 
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★Manfred  Kyber.  T^cues  Menscfientum.  Lcip- 
zig.  Hesse  ^  Becker.  193 1 . — Thoughtful  essays 
on  several  cultural  and  economic  problems. 
★Otto  Manchcn-Helfen.  Dnttel  tier  Mensch' 
heit.  Berlin.  Bucherkreis.  1932.  4  30  marks. — 
Economic  and  social  unrest  in  Asia. 

★  Rudolf  Mirbt.  Sowjetrussische  Reiseein' 
druc{{e.  Munchen.  Kaiser.  1932.  3.20  marks. — 
The  author's  sojourn  was  interrupted  by  his 
expulsion  at  the  hands  of  Soviet  authorities. 
★Friedrich  Schonemann.  Die  Vereinigten 
Stdaten  von  America.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
VerlagS'An^lt.  1932.  2  vols.  21.60  marks. — 
Bd.  I  “Von  der  Kolonie  zum  Weltreich.” 
Bd.  II  “Die  amerikanische  Demokratie  von 
Heute." 

★  Hermann  Stegemann.  Deutschland  und 
Europa.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^alt. 
1932.  9.60  marks.-  -Germany,  pa^,  present 
and  future,  in  her  international  relations. 
★Hermann  Ullmann.  Flucht  aus  Berlin?  Jena. 
Diedenchs.  1932.  2.60  marks. — A  survey  of 
the  anomalous  metropolis. 

GERMAN  RELIGION 

★Dr.  Anton  Anwander.  Die  allgemeine  Reli' 
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(American  monthly  of  revolutionary  Art  and 
Literature).  Contributors:  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  lohn  Dos  Passos,  Michael 
Gold,  Whittaker  Chambers,  Sam  Ornitz,  Langston 
Hughes  and  a  talented  young  group  of  writers 
from  the  mills,  mines  and  factories  and  colleges 
contribute  regularly  in  stories,  articles,  poems, 
reviews.  47  ARTISTS 

including  Soglow,  Burck,  Gellert,  Gropper,  ! 
Lozowick,  Bard,  Quirt,  Hernandez,  Kruckman,  j 
Siegel,  Steinhilber  contribute  satirical  cartoons  and 
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gtonsgeschichte  im  \atholischen  Deutschland  im 
Zeitalter  der  Aufl{ldrung.  Salzburg.  Pu^et. 
1932.  8.90  marks. — Fir^  complete  synthesis 
of  the  subject. 

★Rita  von  Gaudecker.  So  nimm  denn  meine 
Hdnde.  .  .  Potsdam.  Stiftungsverlag.  1932. 
1.60  marks. — “Funfzig  Kinderandachten.” 
★Adolf  Keller.  Vom  Unbel^annten  Gott. 
Gotha.  Klotz.  1933.  4.80  marks. — Through 
digress  of  the  present  to  hope  and  God. 
★Heinrich  Krieger.  Das  Ddmonische  in  den 
moralischen  Wochenschriften.  Marburg.  Uni- 
versity  of  Marburg  (Ncuwicd).  1931. — A 
doctoral  dissertation. 

★Karl  Meisen.  J^il(olausl(ult  und  T^il^olaus' 
brauch  im  Abendlande.  Diisseldorf.  Schwann. 
36  marks. — The  be^  loved  saint  of  all  the 
medieval  period. 

★Otto  Michaelis.  Proteftantisches  Mirtyrer- 
buch.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1932.  4.80  marks. — 
From  1500  to  1932. 

★Franz  Werfel.  Kdnnen  wir  ohne  Gottesglau' 
ben  leben?  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1932.  1.20  marks. — 
The  novelist  inaugurates  a  series  of  brochures, 
each  to  deal  with  some  religious  que^ion. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★  1933  Der  Ktnderfreund.  Potsdam.  StiftungS' 
verlag.  1933.  1.20  marks. — A  Bildkalender  for 
children. 

itH^uland'Kalender  kjs}.  Berlin.  Neuland- 
Verlag.  1932.  50  pfennigs. — The  usual  offering 
of  rhyme  and  ^ory,  information,  art,  wit. 
★Wilhelm  Schneider.  Ausdrucl{swerte  der 
deutschen  Sprache.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  1931. 
7.20  and  8.64  marks. — A  basis  for  the  inve^iga' 
tion  of  ^yli^ic  values. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★E.  Gimenez  Caballero.  El  Robinson  literario 
de  Espana.  Madrid.  C.  1.  A.  P.  1932.  The 
editor  of  La  Gaceta  Liter  aria  plans  a  monthly 
reprint  of  articles  appearing  there,  the  volumes 
to  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Spanish  literature 
and  literati. 

★Ruth  Lee  Kennedy.  The  Dramatic  Art  of 
Moreto.  Philadelphia.  Smith  College.  1932. — 
A  doctoral  dissertation. 

SPANISH  FICTION 

★J.  Aguilar  Catena.  Para  entrar  en  el  par  also. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1932.  5.50  pesetas. — 
Downfall  and  regeneration  through  love. 
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★S.  y  J.  Alvarez  Quintero.  Las  de  Cain. — 
J.  S.  Fletcher.  El  caftillo  Malvery. — M.  W. 
Hungerford.  Kiaravilla.  Barcelona.  Juventud. 
1932.  1.50  and  2  pesetas. — Novelization  of  a 
popular  comedy  and  two  translations  from  the 
English. 

★Roberto  Arlt.  El  amor  brujo.  Buenos  Aires. 
“Acftualidad.”  1932. — Another  gloomy  novel. 
— man  again^  fate. 

★Benigno  Bejarano.  Fantasmas.  Barcelona. 
Agora.  1932. — Ironical  novel  hgurmg  a  per' 
sonal  Mephi^opheles. 

★J.  S.  Fletcher.  El  crimen  de  la  Granja  Mor- 
tover. — Peter  B.  Kyne.  Los  proscritos  del  pa' 
raise. — Rafael  Perez  y  Perez.  Mariposa. — 
Edgar  Wallace.  Mano  azul.  Barcelona.  Juven- 
tud.  1932.  5'5.50  pesetas. — Light  hdtion, 
with  one  exception  translated  from  the 
English. 

★Manuel  Galvez.  El  general  ^uiroga.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  la  Facultad.  1932. — The 
second  novel  in  the  series  Escenas  de  la  cpoca 
de  Rosas. 

★Jacques  Grandchamp.  Fidelidad.—Concor' 
dia  Merrell.  La  sombra  de  los  Mason. — A.  Pa- 
lacio  Valdes.  La  hermana  San  Sulpkio.  Barce' 
Iona.  Juventud.  1932.  i.50'2.oo  pesetas. — A 
translation  from  the  French,  one  from  the 
English,  and  a  reprint  of  an  old  Spanish 
favorite. 

★Juan  Marin.  Margarita,  el  aviador  y  el  me' 
dico.  Santiago  de  Chile.  “Zig'Zag.”  1932.— 
Novel,  in  journalese,  of  the  dictatorship  of 
Lara. 

★Leoncio  Martinez.  Mis  otros  fantoches. 
Caracas.  “Elite.”  1932. — Indigenous  cuentos. 
★Jose  Eu^asio  Rivera.  La  vordgine.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1932.  5  pesetas. — Peonage  in  the 
llanos  of  Colombia.  Reprinted  from  the  1927 
edition. 

★Fernandez  de  Rota.  El  desaflre.  Madrid. 
Agencia  Espanola  de  Libreria.  1932.  8  pesetas. 
— Hi^orical  novel.  The  loss  of  the  Philip' 
pines. 

★  Antonio  Ruben  Ferrari.  Pmceladas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Nosotros.  1932.  $1.00  m.'n.— Sketches 
of  the  Argentine  capital. 

★Humberto  Salvador.  En  la  ciudad  he  perdido 
una  novela.  Quito.  Talleres  Tipograficos  Na' 
cionales.  1929.  3  sucres. — Another  reali^ic 
novel  by  the  author  of  Ajedrez. 
ieTeatro  burlesco  de  los  negros.  Madrid.  Agui' 
lar.  1932.  4  pesetas.^ — Green  Pastures  and  three 
other  popular  negro  sketches.  Prologue  by 
Cri^obal  de  CaStro. 
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★Manuel  Ugarte.  El  camino  de  los  dioses. 
Barcelona.  Sociedad  General  de  Publicaciones. 
Madrid.  Valverde.  1932.  2.90  pesetas. — An' 
ticipatory  novel.  War  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

★Edgar  Wallace.  El  billete  de  cien  libras.  Bar' 
celona.  Juventud.  1932.  5  pesetas. — My^ery 
in  English  high  society. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Maria  L.  Berrondo.  Jose  Marti,  libertador  de 
hombres.  Buenos  Aires.  Gonzalez.  1932. — 
Somewhat  extravagant  eulogy  based  on  the 
Epklolario  and  La  edad  de  oro. 

★Julian  Cortes  Ca vanillas.  La  caida  de  Alfon' 
so  XIII.  Madrid.  San  Martin.  1932.  6  pesetas. 
— According  to  the  royali^s,  a  prejudiced 
account  of  the  causes. 

★J.  Joaquin  DiaZ'Gonzalez.  /Tu  eres  esclavo! 
Barcelona.  Araluce.  1932. — Study  of  slavery 
in  ancient  times. 

★Emilio  Gutierrez  Gamero.  El  ocaso  de  un 
siglo.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1932.  5  pesetas. — 
The  academician'noveli^t  continues  his  Mis 
primeros  ochenta  anos,  memoirs  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century. 

★Lopez  de  Gomara.  HiStoria  general  de  las 
Indias.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  Tomo  I.  1932. 
4  pesetas.  Tomo  II.  1922.  3.50  pesetas. — The 
text  only  of  Cortes’  secretary’s  account. 
★Emil  Ludwig.  Goethe,  hiitoria  de  un  hombre. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1932.  40  pesetas. — Lud' 
wig’s  popular  biography  translated  by  Ricardo 
Baeza. 

★Enrique  Martin  V illodres.  La  verdad  desnu' 
da.  Mi  soviet  en  Jaen.  Madrid.  Libreria  Ber' 
gua.  1932.  3  pesetas. — Jaen’s  civil  governor 
tells  how  the  class  war  between  capital  and 
labor  came  to  his  province. 

★Garcia  Ormaechea.  Supervivencias  feudales 
en  Espana.  Madrid.  Reus.  1932.  5  pesetas. — 
Study  of  legislation  and  laws  regarding  feudal' 
ism  in  Spain. 

★Luis  de  Oteyza.  Lopez  de  Ayala.  Madrid. 
Espasa'Calpe.  1932.  5  pesetas. — “.  .  .  .el  fi' 
guron  politico'literario.” 

★Rilla  Page  Palmborg.  La  vida  privada  de 
Greta  Garbo.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1932.  3.50 
pesetas. — Spanish  version  by  Palmira  Vinolas 
Sauri. 

★Calvo  Sotelo.  En  defensa  propia.  Madrid. 
San  Martin.  1932.  3  pesetas. — Calvo  Sotelo 
was  one  of  the  fir^  individuals  to  be  indidted 
by  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  of  the 
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Cortes,  in  conne<ftion  with  the  tobaccx)  mon¬ 
opoly  in  Ceuta.  This  is  his  reply  to  his  accusers. 
★Alfonso  Taracena.  Francisco  I.  Madero  y 
la  verdad.  Mexico.  “Bolivar.” — A  defense  of 
Madero. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Ismael  Enrique  Arciniegas.  Antologia  poc' 
tica.  Quito.  Artes  Graficas.  193a. — Seledions 
from  his  two  previously  published  volumes  of 
verse. 

★Armand  Godoy.  Las  letanias  de  la  Virgen. 
Madrid.  Yagiies.  1932.  5  pesetas. — Transla¬ 
tion  with  intereAing  preface  by  E.  Aviles 
Ramirez. 

★Carlos  Miralles.  Cancionero  viejo.  Madrid. 
Libreria  Roma.  1932.  5  pesetas. — A  fir^  book 
of  poems  by  a  Spanish  political  exile. 

★Jose  Rumazo  Gonzalez.  Altamar.  Quito. 
Bolivar.  1932.  3  sucres. — Each  poem  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  “resonancia,”  which  gives  the 
effect  of  a  three  dimension  poem. 

★Joaquin  Velasco  y  Cobo.  Obras  poeticas. 
Quito.  Editorial  Ecuatoriana.  1931. — The  fir^ 
complete  edition  of  this  Ecuadorian  poet  (1808- 
1891). 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

ieContratos  de  trabajo.  Jurados  mixtos  profe' 
sionales.  Colocacion  obrera.  Madrid.  Reus. 
1932.  2  pesetas. — Three  very  important  labor 
laws  of  the  Republic. 

itDerechos  reales.  Madrid.  Reus.  1932.  2  pese¬ 
tas. — The  law  of  July  2,  1932. 

★Luis  N.  Dillon.  La  crisis  economico'financiera 
del  Ecuador.  Quito.  Artes  Graficas.  1932. — 
Collection  of  articles  published  in  El  Dia. 
★Higinio  Noja  Ruiz.  Gandhi,  animador  de  la 
India.  Valencia.  Biblioteca  de  E^udios.  1932. 
— Evaluates  him  as  a  better  politician  than 
thinker. 

★C.  Villalobos  Dominguez.  Bases  y  metodo 
para  la  apropiacion  social  de  la  tierra.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ruiz  Hnos.  1932. — Essays  proving  the 
inadequacy  of  currently  proposed  reforms  and 
demanding  something  more  radical. 

★Cesar  Vivante.  Tratado  de  derecho  mercantil. 
Madrid.  Reus.  1932. — Translated  from  the 
fifth  Italian  edition  by  Cesar  Silio. 

★Vox  Populi.  (A.  Zugazagoitia).  Panfleto  an' 
tisepariila  en  defensa  de  Espana.  Madrid.  C.  1. 
A.  P.  1932.  3.50  pesetas. — A  revolutioniA 
writes  anonymously  to  show  that  Spain’s  hope 
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lies  in  union,  not  in  the  separation  of  Cata¬ 
lonia. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

★Enrique  Barboza.  Ensayos  de  filosofta  aClua- 
liffa.  Lima.  Privately  printed.  1931. — Essays 
on  Valery,  the  Russian  thinkers,  Freud, 
Gentile. 

★Juan  P.  Ramos.  Los  elementos  de  la  idea  de 
cultura.  Rosario  (Argentina).  El  Circulo  de 
Rosario.  1932. — Popular  lecture  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  culture  to  social  progress. 

SPANISH  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

★Alfred  Coe^er.  A  Tentative  Bibliography 
of  the  Belles'Lettres  of  Uruguay.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1931. — Based  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  records  of  the  National  Library 
in  Montevideo. 

★Sturgis  E.  Leavitt.  A  Tentative  Bibliography 
of  Peruvian  Literature.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1932. — Primarily  belletriAic, 
with  some  attention  to  other  fields. 
★Guillermo  Rivera.  A  Tentative  Bibliography 
of  the  Belles'Lettres  of  PortO'Rico.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1931. — With  some 
attention  to  periodical  literature. 

★Samuel  Montefiore  Waxman.  A  Bibliog' 
raphy  of  the  Belles'Lettres  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1931. 
— An  extremely  difficult  pioneering  project. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

ieHomenaje  del  pueblo  ecuatoriano  al  heroico 
soldadoespanol.  Quito.  Artes  Graficas.  1932. — 
Record  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  monument  (Quito,  June  12, 

1931) 

★Abelardo  Moncayo.  Anoranzas.  Quito.  Ta- 
lleres  Tipograficos  Nacionales.  1923. — Essays 
of  a  liberal. 

★Alfonso  Reyes.  Horas  de  Burgos.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Villas  Boas.  1932. — Delicate  sketches 
of  the  ancient  city. 

★Alfonso  Taracena.  Mexicanas  modernas. 
Mexico.  “Bolivar  ’’ — Day-by-day  life  in  the 
capital. 

★Guillermo  de  Torre.  Itinerario  de  la  nueva 
pintura  espanola.  Montevideo.  Con  el  autor. 
1931. — Picasso,  Manet,  Huguet,  Dali,  Miro 
and  others;  their  influence  in  the  Spanish 
world. 
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GOETHE 

von  Gerhart  Hauptmann 

A  speech  delivered  at  Columbia  University,  February  29, 
1932,  in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Goethe’s  death.  This  appraisal  by  an  eminent  man  of  letters 
of  the  day,  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize,  and  representative  of 
modern  German  literature  at  its  best,  is  of  surpassing  interest 
to  both  Goethe  and  Hauptmann  scholars.  Quite  unacademic 
in  scope,  the  essay  gains  added  importance  from  the  fact  that 
it  represents  a  personal  attitude.  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  debt  a  modern  poet  owes  to  the  master  of  German 
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if-Trapalanda.  Buenos  Aires.  Ocitubre,  1932. 
$0.20  m.'n. — Contributions  by  Luis  Franco, 
Martinez  E^rada,  Guillermo  Enrique  Hud' 
son,  etc. 

★Jose  Vasconcelos.  Etica.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1932.  12  pesetas. — The  moral  philosophy  of 
the  fighting  editot'author'^tesman. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Giovanni  e  RafFaele  Bresciano,  editors. 
Carteggto  Inedito  di  varii  con  Giacomo  Leo' 
pardi.  Torino.  Rosenberg  ^  Sellier.  50  lire. — 
Dr.  Giovanni  Bresciano  is  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  of  Naples. 

★Adriano  Tilgher.  Etica  di  Goethe.  Roma. 
Maglione.  1932.  3  lire. — An  intere^ing  bro¬ 
chure  on  Goethean  ethics. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Lucio  D’Aquara.  Su  la  prora.  Roma.  “La 
Laziale.”  1932.  5  lire. — A  neat  collecition  of 
short  ^ries,  dealing,  in  the  mam,  with  Spam 
and  things  Hispanic. 

★Riccardo  Bacchelli.  Oggi,  Domani,  Mai. 
Milano.  Treves.  20  lire. — Novel  of  po^-war 
unreA. 

★Paolo  Bellezza.  ?{ovelle  Indo'Americane. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  1932.  7.50  lire. — Probably 
the  fir^  presentation  of  Indian  folklore  to 
Italian  readers. 

★A.  Beretta.  La  Via  della  Gloria.  Milano. 
Ceschma.  1932. — A  novel  whose  protagoni^ 
IS  the  well  known  adtor,  Angelo  Musco. 
★Bianca  Cisari  Bonazzola.  L'Altro  che  vive 
in  noi.  Milano.  Gorlini.  1932.  8  lire. — Quiet 
fidlion  by  a  beginner. 

★V.  Brancati.  L'Amico  del  Vincitore.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1932. — Another  war  novel. 
★Gu^vo  Brigante-Colonna.  Hai  torto,  Cesa' 
rino!  Roma.  “La  Laziale.”  1932.  5  lire. — Ten 
short  stories  of  unequal  value. 

★Giuseppe  Fanciulli.  Lisa'Betta.  Torino.  So- 
cieta  Editrice  Internazionale.  1932.  10  lire. — 
A  charming  Aory,  simply  told. 

★Maria  Luisa  Fiumi.  Terra  di  Lupi.  Firenze. 
Barbera.  1932.  10  lire. — Another  powerful 
love  ^ory. 

★Mario  Fucini.  Voli  <!ul  nemico.  Firenze. 
Bemporad.  1932.  12  lire. — An  aviator  writes 
of  his  war  experiences  in  the  guise  of  a  novel. 
Entertaining  and  in^rudlive. 

★Nino  Gulizia.  Chiaro  a  ponente.  Roma.  “Le 
Edizioni  d’ltalia.”  1932. 10  lire. — A  powerful, 
elemental  Aory  of  Sicilian  life. 


★Concetto  Pettinato.  Dialoghi  Modemi. 
Milano.  Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli.  12  lire. 
— Nineteen  very  short,  entertaining  plays. 
★L.  Pietravalle  Stork  del  Paese.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1932. — Glimpses  of  provindal 
life  in  the  little  known  Abruzzi. 

★Nino  Salvaneschi.  L'Arcobaleno  sull'abisso. 
Milano.  “Corbaccio.”  1932.  12  lire. — A  novel 
of  adventure;  fine  charadlerization. 

★Emilio  Scaglione.  Maria  Letizia.  Napoli. 
Scaglione.  1929.  12  lire. — Novel  of  Neapolitan 
life  immediately  after  the  World  War. 
★Flavia  Steno  e  Ferdinando  Tenze.  Fiamme 
nella  fteppa.  Milano.  Treves-Treccani-Tummi- 
nelli.  1932.  20  lire. — A  birring  novel  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  one  of  the  beA  that  the 
Revolution  has  produced. 

★Italo  Sulliotti.  L'Armata  del  Cklo.  Milano. 
“La  Prora.”  1932.  8  lire. — The  glamor  of  war 
with  its  heroisms  and  sacrifices  is  beautifully 
depidled  in  a  series  of  ten  stories. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

★Giuseppe  Bandi.  Anita  Garibaldi.  Firenze. 
Bemporad.  6.50  lire. — Reprint  of  memoirs  by 
Garibaldi's  intimate  friend;  the  idyll  of  the 
great  leader. 

★Benedetto  Croce.  Storia  di  Europa  nel  Secolo 
Decimonono.  Bari.  Laterza.  1932.  25  lire. — 
Study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
liberalism  in  Europe. 

★G.  E.  Curatulo.  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1932.  5  lire. — A  very  readable 
biography  of  the  great  Liberator. 

★Mario  Mazzucchelli.  II  Processo  e  la  Morte 
di  Luigi  XVI.  Milano.  “Corbaccio.”  1932.  12 
lire. — A  documentary  ^udy  of  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVI. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Antologia  di  poeti  skiliani.  Edita  a  cura  de 
“II  Popolo  di  Sicilia.”  Catania.  1932.  15  lire. — 
A  huge  volume  of  verse  in  the  Sicilian  dialed. 
★Maria  Ricciardi  Bosi.  Sulle  Grandi  Orme. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1932.  30  lire. — A  new 
poetess  is  discovered  through  the  Premio  Neal 
award  of  50,000  lire. 

★Carlo  Culcasi.  II  libro  dei  Sonetti.  Torino, 
Paravia.  1932.  12  lire. — A  well-chosen  collec¬ 
tion  of  sonnets,  accompanied  by  analyses  and 
scholarly  notes. 

★D.  Giuliotti.  Poesk.  Firenze.  Vallecchi. 
1932. — A  colledion  of  deeply  religious  poems. 


The  culture  of  Europe? 

CERTAINLY! 

BUT  CONSIDER,  AS  WELL,  THE  TRADITION 
OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 

^^The  land  itself,”  says  FRANK  DOBIE, 

—  “staked  plains,  mesquite  thickets, 
prickly  pear  flats,  greasewood  deserts, 

Brazos  bottoms,  Pecos  brakes,  Mogollon 
Mountains — is  like  no  other  land  on  earth 
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ATLANTICA 

THE  ITALIAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW 

If  you  are  interested  in  Italy  or  in  Italian  activities  in  America,  Atlantica  will  prove 
indispensable  to  you.  Atlantica  presents  each  month  (in  English)  the  best  of  Italian 
life  and  letters.  It  is  a  publication  of  vital  importance  for  those  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  contemporary  Italian  thought.  It  receives  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


★Elpidio  Jenco.  Cenere  azzurra.  Roma.  “Au' 
gu^ea.”  1932.  10  lire. — Fine  verses,  aristxy 
cratic  in  tone. 

★G.  Tassoni.  Piccole  scene.  Firenze.  “AH'in' 
segna  del  Libro.”  1932.  3  lire. — A  collection 
of  easy  verse  and  comedies  for  children. 
★Ore^e  Ferdinando  Tencajoli.  Poeti  maltesi 
d'oggi.  Roma.  Signorelli.  1932.  25  lire. — A 
well  selected  anthology  of  Italo-Maltese 
poetry. 

ITALIAN  MUSIC 

★A.  Della  Corte.  La  Vita  Musicale  di  Goethe. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1932.  5.50  lire. — A  timely 
monograph  on  the  musical  life  of  the  “sommo 
poeta.” 

★Emilia  Gubitosi.  Suono  e  ritmo.  Napoli.  Fr. 
Curci.  1932.  20  lire. — A  useful  manual  for 
Conservatories  and  scticwls  of  music 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Giorgio  Arcoleo.  Uomini  e  Tempi.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1932.  28  lire. — The  important 
political  writings  of  the  late  Senator  Arcoleo 
are  collected  in  one  volume  by  the  enterprising 
Mondadori  publishers. 

★Ettore  Lo  Gatto.  URSS  1931.  Roma.  Ano 
nima  Romana  Editoriale.  1932.  15  lire. — A 
Audy  of  Soviet  Russia  by  Italy's  leading 
Slavic  scholar. 

★Vincenro  Morello.  II  Conflitto  dopo  la 
Conciliazione.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1932.  12 
lire. — A  keen  and  timely  Audy  of  the  probable 
effe(ts  of  the  ree^ablishment  of  the  Church' 
State. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Guido  Bu^ico.  Dizionario  del  Mare.  Torino. 
Giovanni  Chiantore.  1932.  30  lire. — An  ex' 
hau^ive  nautical  dictionary. 

SWEDISH  FICTION 

★St  ure  Appelberg.  Obligationsmyiteriet. 
Stockholm.  Saxon  ^  Lind^rom.  1931.  4.25 
kroner. — My^ery  ^ory  by  a  police  reporter 
on  one  of  Stcx:kholm's  larger  newspapers. 
★G6^  Gu^f'Janson.  Krisdr.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1931.  6.50  kroner. — Mih'eu  novel 
with  two  Stockholm  boys  as  central  char' 
acters. 

★Olle  Hedberg.  Sl{dra,  sl{dra  havre.  Stock' 
holm.  Nor^edt.  1931.  5.75  kroner. — Story  of 
a  friendship  between  two  boys,  broken  up  by 
a  girl. 

★Frank  Heller.  Stolden  av  Eiffeltomat.  Stock' 
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holm.  Bonnier.  1931.  7.50  kroner. — Adventure 
^ory  revolving  around  some  papers  connected 
with  the  Panama  scandal,  Aolen  and  hidden  in 
the  Eiffel  Tower. 

★Gu^af  Hell^rom.  Polismditaren  och  ridda' 
ren  Carl  Heribert.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1931. 
7.50  kroner. — Important  novel  in  which  small 
town  minds  drive  a  man  to  suicide. 

★Vera  von  Kraemer.  Vem  dr  mitt  hjartas  dam 
i  dr?  Stockholm.  Hugo  Geber.  1931.  3.75 
kroner. — Light,  sophi^icated  ^ry  of  young 
married  life. 

★Runa  (Pseud,  for  Elisabeth  Beskow.).  Brol' 
lopet  pd  Ldnnvalla.  Stockholm.  A.  V.  Carlson. 
1931.  3  kroner. — Po^humously  published  bc»k 
for  young  girls. 

★Go^a  Rybrant.  Aventyret  med  sl^rattbom' 
ben.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1931.  5.25  kroner. — 
My^ery  novel  in  a  Berlin  setting. 

★F.  E.  Sillenpia.  Silja.  Stcxrkholm.  Holger 
Schildt.  1931.  7.50  kroner. — Under^nding, 
sympathetic  Aory  of  a  young  peasant  girl. 
The  author  is  a  Finn. 

SWEDISH  BIOGRAPHY 

★Pauhne  Brunius.  Osmin}{at.  Stockholm.  Bon' 
nier.  1931.  9.50  kroner. — Autobiography  of 
Sweden’s  greater  living  actress. 

★Olle  Ny^edt.  J^athan  Sdderblom.  Stock' 
holm.  Svenska  Kyrkans  Diakoni^yrelses  Bok' 
fbrlag.  1931.  3.50  kroner. — IlluArated  biog' 
raphy  of  Sweden’s  late  archbishop. 

SWEDISH  TRAVELS 

★Bengt  Berg.  Den  flygende  dral^en.  Stockholm. 
Nor^edt.  1931.  11.50  kroner. — Bird  ’nook 
from  the  Himalayas  by  the  famous  photog' 
rapher'author. 

★Sten  Bergman.  De  tusen  darne  i  fjdrran 
ditern.  Stcxkholm.  Bonnier.  1931.  n  kroner. 
— An  explorer’s  adventures  on  the  Kurile 
islands  near  Japan. 

★Karl  Gunnarson.  Kamratliv  och  aventyr  pd 
Kanadas  prarier.  Stcxkholm.  H0kerberg.  1931. 
6.75  kroner. — Wild  adventures  on  the  Cana' 
dian  prairies. 

SWEDISH  VERSE 

★Erik  Asklund.  Modern  lyril{.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1931.  3.25  kroner. — Anthology 

representative  of  the  youngeA  Swedish 
and  Swedish'Finnish  poets. 

★Bo  Bergman.  Trots  allt:  dikter.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1931.  6.50  kroner.^ — MoA  important 
poetry  volume  of  the  year. 


STORY 


This  is  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  more 
stories  have  been  re¬ 
printed  from  STORY 
in  this  antholopy  than 
from  any  other  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  world. 


The  magazine  which  made  the  new  short  story  the 
BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH  in  America.* 

.  .  obviously  the  best  of  the  year's  output,  said  Edward 

J .  O'Brien  in  1931.  .  . 

.  .  It's  running  away  with  my  anthology.  .  1932 

*The  anthology,  THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES  OF 
1932,  edited  by  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  was  chosen  as  the 
Book  of  the  Month  for  September  by  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club  of  America.  .  . 

.  .  .  Approximately  one  third  of  the  contents  of  the 

volume,  seven  stories,  (one  more  is  in  the  English  vol¬ 
ume)  were  taken  from  the  pages  of  STORY. 


For  three  dollars  a  year,  or  fifty  cents  a  copy,  subscribers  obtain  directly  what 
others  have  to  wait  a  year  for.  The  editorial  address  is 
WHIT  BURNETT  &  MARTHA  FOLEY 
126  Calle  del  14  de  Abril 


Palma  de  Mallorca,  (Spain) 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  join  the 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  GERMAN 


and  to  subscribe  to 


THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY 


Published  by  the  Association 
in  January,  March,  May  and  November 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  A.  A.  T.  G.  FOR  1932 


President,  Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

Vice-President,  Max  Griebsch,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin 

Second  Vice-President,  William  R.  Price,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Third  Vice-President,  Katharine  Kuemmerle, 
Walton  High  School,  New  York  City 

Secretary,  Albert  A.  Aron,  University  of  Illinois 

Treasurer,  Guenther  Keil,  Hunter  College 


Executive  Council,  M.  R.  Evans  (1935)  Ohio 
State  University:  B.  J.  Vos  (1935),  Indiana 
University;  J.  B.  E.  Jonas  (1934),  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City;  Paul  R. 
Pope  (1934),  Cornell  University;  Chas.  H. 
Handschin  (1933),  Miami  University;  Peter 
H.  Hagboldt  (1933),  University  of  Chicago 
Managing  Editor  of  Quarterly,  E.  W.  Bagster- 
CoLLiNS,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity 


The  dues  for  membership  are  $2.50  a  year;  this  includes  the  German  Quarterly.  The 
subscription  price  for  the  German  Quarterly  alone  is  $2.00  a  year,  single  copies  50c; 
sample  copies  on  request.  Please  address  all  business  communications  to 

GUNTHER  KEIL 

HUNTER  COLLEGE,  KINGSBRIDGE  STATION 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  Books  Abroad  when  writing  advertisers. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


-^Erik  Axel  Karlfeldt.  Dieter  i  fern  delar. 
Stockholm.  Wahl^rom  ^  Wid^trand.  1931. 
I  ?  kroner. — A  memorial  collecition  of  especial 
intere^  since  the  author  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  literary  prize  in  December  1931,  after 
his  death. 

NORWEGIAN  FICTION 

★E^her  Grung.  Livet  en  sport.  Oslo.  Asche- 
houg.  1932. — The  experiences  of  an  educated 
Norwegian  girl  as  a  maid  in  rich  American 
homes. 

★Kri^tmann  Gudmundsson.  Det  hellige  fjell. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1932. — Novel  of  action; 
settlers  in  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century. 
★Ingeborg  Refling  Hagen.  Jeg  vil  hematt. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1932. — Stories,  poems, 
legends,  in^incft  with  sentiment,  especially 
for  his  native  land. 

★O.  E.  R0lvaag.  Rent  guld.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 
1932. — A  couple  in  whom  avarice  becomes 
a  positive  mama. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

★Paul  Buchkov.  N-  L  Volodin,  Shocl{'Brigade 
Worker.  Moscow.  Foreign  PubUshing  House. 
1932.  35  kopeks. — Biography  of  a  Tula  fadlory 
worker  recommended  for  the  banner  of  Lenin. 
Again^  mighty  odds  Volodin  has  helped 
liquidate  the  break  in  his  facltory’s  Plan  and 
make  Tula  a  “socially  city.” 

★Jeremiah  D.  M.  Ford,  Arthur  F.  Whittem 
and  Maxwell  I  Raphael.  A  Tentative  Bibliog' 
raphy  of  Brazilian  Belles'Lettres.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1931. — Avowedly 
incomplete  but  the  mo^t  ambitious  thing  of 
its  kind. 

★Maxim  Gorky.  On  Which  Side  Are  You? 
Moscow.  Foreign  Publishing  House.  1932. 
30  kopeks. — A  reply  to  American  corres' 
pondents  of  Gorky  fir^  published  in  Pravda. 
Gorky  challenges  the  “intelledtuals”  to  declare 
themselves  on  que^ions  involving  social 
change. 

if  Letters  of  John  III,  King  of  Portugal  152I' 
1557-  Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1931. — The  Portuguese  text,  edited  with 
Introducftion,  Notes  and  Glossary  by  J.  D.  M. 
Ford. 

★Kay  Schmidt'Phiseldeck.  Svens}{  Hiitorie' 
taenl{ning.  K0benhavn.  Povl  Branner.  1932. — 
Scholarly  iftudy  of  the  development  of  hi^or- 
ical  thinking  in  Sweden. 
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★Dimitri  Shishmanov.  A  Survey  of  Bulgarian 
Literature.  Williamsport,  Pa.  The  Bayard 
Press.  1932. — A  ledture  prepared  for  the 
Department  of  Slavonic  Languages,  Columbia 
University,  and  translated  by  Clarence  A. 
Manning. 

AM  ERIC  AH  TEXTBOOKS 
FRENCH 

★Charles  R.  Bagley.  Great  Men  of  France. 
BoAon.  Heath.  1932. — Sketches  of  ten  re^ 
presentative  Frenchmen;  an  intermediate 
cultural  reader. 

★Alexandre  Dumas.  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires. 
Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1932. 
$1.25. — Adapted  and  edited  according  to  the 
Chicago  theory  by  Marguirette  Struble  and 
Helen  M.  Eddy. 

★Erckmann-Chatrian.  Madame  Therhe.  Chi' 
cago.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1932.  $1.25. 
— Adapted  to  the  Chicago  method  and  edited 
by  Florence  B.  Williams,  Grace  Cochran  and 
Helen  M.  Eddy. 

★Emile  Malakis  and  Wilton  W.  Blancke. 
French  by  Reading.  New  York.  Holt.  1932. — 
The  lessons  consi^  of  ingenious  diredt  method 
exercises  based  on  lively  French  seledtions. 
★Andre  Maurois.  H*  Ange,  ni  Bete.  New 
York.  Century.  1932. — Maurois’  only  hiAor- 
ical  novel. 

★Alfred  de  Musset.  Trois  Comedies.  BoAon. 
Heath.  1932. — Fantasia,  On  ne  badine  pas  avec 
I'amour,  II  faut  quune  porte  soit  ouverte  ou 
fermee.  Edited  by  Kenneth  McKenzie. 

★M.  S.  Pargment.  Coutumes  Franqaises  d'hier 
et  d'aujourd'hui.  Bo^on.  Heath.  1932. — Inter- 
mediate  reading.  Except  for  the  vocabulary, 
all-French  editorial  apparatus. 

★6mile  B.  de  Sauze.  Lisons  Done.  New  York. 
Holt.  1932. — Aims  at  simplicity,  high- 
frequency  vocabulary  and  intere^. 

★Milton  H.  Stansbury.  French  Composition. 
New  York.  Harper.  1932. — An  intermediate 
formal  composition. 

GERMAN 

★Paul  R.  Pope.  Simple  Writing  and  Speal{ing 
German.  New  York.  Holt.  1932. — Composi¬ 
tion  and  conversation  with  review  of  the 
main  points  of  grammar. 

★Felix  Salten.  Bambi.  Bo^on.  Heath.  1932. — 
One  of  the  moA  appealing  of  German  wild 


La  Scheda  Cumulativa  Italiana 

A  World  List  of  Books  in  the  Italian  Language 

EDITED  BY 

THE  ITALIAN  LITERARY  GUIDE  SERVICE 

T.  W.  HUNTINGTON,  DIRECTOR 

Italian  language  books  are  now  indexed  monthly  by  subject,  author  and  title 
in  very  much  the  same  manner  that  English  language  books  are  indexed  in 
the  Cumulative  Book  Index.  LA  SCHEDA  CUMULATIVA  ITALIANA  is 
the  title  of  the  index. 

The  information  given  includes  publisher,  place,  price,  paging  and  date  of  each 
book,  also  a  key  to  series.  LA  SCHEDA  CUMULATIVA  ITALIANA  is 
fully  cumulated  twice  during  the  year,  with  the  December  issue  a  complete 
index  of  Italian  books  for  the  year  in  one  alphabet. 

Subscription  $3  the  year,  postpaid.  As  a  special  inducement  to  new  subscribers, 
it  will  be  sent  for  the  remainder  of  1932  and  for  all  of  1933  at  a  combined  re¬ 
duced  rate  of  $5,  which  will  include  the  annual  volumes  for  both  years. 
Subscriptions  For  United  States  and  Possessions  Should  Be  Sent  To 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 

950-972  University  Avenue  New  York 

British  Agents:  J.  Whitaker  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  12  Warwick  Lane,  I.ondon,  E.  C.  4. 

Foreign  subscriptions  should  be  sent  direct  to: 

THE  ITALIAN  LITERARY  GUIDE  SERVICE,  Anacapri,  Italy. 

Foreign  Subscription  Price:  60  lire  per  year. 


LES  CAHIERS  DE  SELECTION 

Direaeur:  ANDRE  DE  RIDDER 
Cahiers  parus: 

1  Raoul  Dufy,  88  pages,  40  reprodudtions  6  Marc  Chagall,  15a  pages,  96  reproduc' 

2  Guilave  de  Smet,  1 36  pages,  72  reproduc-  tions 

tions  7  Marcoussu,  72  pages,  48  reproductions 

3  Ossip  Zadl(ine,  72  pages,  51  reproductions  8  G.  de  Chirico,  88  pages,  56  reproductions 

4  Edgard  Tytgat,  152  pages,  96  reproduc-  9  Gromaire,  56  pages,  32  reproductions 

tions  10  Gargallo,  68  pages,  36  reproductions 

5  Fernand  Leger,  72  pages,  35  reproduc-  ii  BaumeiSter,  64  pages,  32  reproductions 

tions  12  Van  denBerghe,  104  pages,  72  repro¬ 

ductions 

II  re^e  quelques  collections  completes  de  la  premiere  serie,  au  prix  de  125  francs 
pour  I’etranger. 

La  souscription  a  la  seconde  serie  (cahiers  No.  1 1  a  15)  eA  ouverte,  au  prix  de  60  francs. 
Prix  par  cahier:  15  francs. 

Paraitront  dans  cette  secxinde  serie:  Picasso,  Jespers,  Schlemmer,  Lhote,  Kandisl^y,  etc. 

Editions  selection 
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The  Once  Over 


BOOKS  ABROAD 


animal  Tories;  extremely  simple  reading; 
edited  by  Clair  Hayden  Bell. 

★Helene  Stokl.  Unter  dem  Chriftbaum. 
BoAon.  Heath.  1932. — Homely  ^ries  from 
her  earlier  period;  very  simple  reading.  Edited 
by  Elmer  O.  Wooley. 

★Ludwig  Thoma.  Lausbubengeschichten.  Bos' 
ton.  Heath.  1932 — Some  of  the  mo^  appealing 
boys’  stories  ever  written;  edited  by  A.  H. 
DahlArom. 
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★B.  J.  Vos.  Oral  and  Written  German.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1932. — Based  on  a  maximum 
of  practice  and  a  minimum  of  theory. 

★A.  J.  Friedrich  Zieglschmid,  Elfriede  M. 
Ackermann  and  Mathilde  Schreiner-Ziegb 
schmid.  Creative  German.  New  York.  Pren' 
tice'Hall.  1932. — Ingenious  drill  methods,  with 
especial  ^ress  on  declension  and  conjugation. 
Part  II  presents  considerable  cultural  material. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  Books  Abroad,  published  quarterly  at  Norman,  Oklahoma,  for  October,  1932. 

State  of  Oklahoma  I 


ss. 


County  of  Cleveland  | 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Todd 
Downing,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  Books  Abroad  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a: 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  alx)ve  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manag¬ 
ers  are: 


Publisher,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Editors,  Roy  Temple  House  &  Kenneth  C.  Kaufman,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Managing  Editor,  Joseph  A.  Brandt,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Business  Manager,  Todd  Downing,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also 
immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Todd  Downing 
Business  Manager 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  September,  1932 
[SEAL]  Dovie  Thornton 

Notary  Public 

(My  commission  expires  Oct.  15,  1933.) 


THIS  aUARTER 

Edited  and  Published  by  EDWARD  W.  TITUS  in  Paris,  France 

Has  no  particular  policy  to  further  and  no  interests  to  respect  or  conciliate. 
Within  the  bounds  of  taste,  contributors  are  absolutely  free  to  say  what  they 
like.  In  accepting  stories,  verse,  or  essays  for  publication,  the  Editor  uses  only 
one  yardstick:  quality.  What  THIS  QUARTER  publishes  is  chiefly  written 
by  American  and  British  men  and  women,  but  THIS  QUARTER  has  also 
made  known  in  translation  works  from  the  literatures  of  many  other  nations — 
French,  Italian,  CJerman,  Russian,  &c.  THIS  QUARTER,  in  fact,  reflects  in 
microcosm  the  trends  of  the  world’s  writing.  No  cultivated  American  home 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

THIS  QUARTER 

Appears  four  times  a  year,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.  It  is 
obtainable  through  any  U.  S.  Bookseller  or  direct  from  Ray  Long  and  Richard 
R.  Smith,  Inc.,  12  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City,  $1.25  a  single  number  or 
$5.00  a  year,  post  free. 


A  Wonderful  Picture  of  the  Great  Conspiracies 

POLITICAL  SECRET  LEAGUES 

By  Eugen  LennhofI 

560  pages,  156  illustrations,  2  plans.  RM.  17;  in  linen  RM.  22. 

Kolner  Tageblatt:  ...  A  historical  study  as  fascinating  as  a  novel.  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  excellent  work  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Bayrischer  Kurier:  ...  a  thorough  examination  of  the  sources  and  a  careful  critique. 

THE  FREEMASONS 

by  EUGEN  LENNHOFF 

awarded  the  Belgian  Peeters-Baertsoen-Prize 
5th'9th  thousand,  500  pages  and  150  illustr. 

RM.  14. — ,  in  Linen  RM.  18. — 

Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Couranf.  .  .  .  An  excellent  book  about  freemasons.  .  . 
National-Zeitung,  Basel'.  ...  A  great,  quiet  and  objective  work,  according  to  the  best 
sources.  .  . 

Bohemia,  Prag:  ...  a  standard  work.  .  .  . 

AMALTHEA-VERLAG 

Wien  IV,  Argentinierstrasse  28 
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HISPANIC 

REVIEW 

A  Quarterly  Journal  Devoted  to  Research 
in  the  Hispanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Published  by  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Press 
Philadelphia 

tDITOR 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM  CrAWFORD 

ASSISTANT  EDITORS 

M.  Romera-Navarro 
Otis  H.  Green 

ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 

Milton  A.  Buchanan 
Alfred  Coester 
J.  D.  M.  Ford 
Joseph  E.  Gillet 
Hayward  Keniston 
Rudolph  Schevill 
Antonio  G.  Solalinde 
F.  Courtney  Tarr 
Charles  P.  Wagoner 

The  first  numbers  will  contain 
articles  by  Professors  Henry  R. 
Lang,  Rudolph  Schevill,  Wilhelm 
Meyer-Liibke,  Narciso  Alonso  Cor¬ 
tes,  the  late  Karl  Pietsch,  Aubrey  F. 
G.  Bell,  J.  R.  Spell,  Alexander  H. 
Krappe,  Rodriguez  Marin,  E.  Alli¬ 
son  Peers,  A.  Hamel,  E.  H.  Tem- 
plin,  William  J.  Entwistle,  Cony 
Sturgis,  and  Alice  H.  Bushee;  and 
reviews  by  Professors  Rudolph  Sche¬ 
vill,  G.  W.  Umphrey,  M.  A.  Buchan¬ 
an,  S.  Griswold  Morley,  and  C.  E. 
Anibal. 

Subscription  price,  $4.00  a  year; 
single  issue,  $1.25. 

Address  inquiries  and  orders  to: 
PROFESSOR  EDWIN  B.  WILLIAMS, 
Business  Manager, 

College  Hall, 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ROMANIC 
REVIEW 

Founded  by 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  ALFRED  TODD 

A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  Research  in  the  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures 

Edited  by 
JOHN  L.  GERIG 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Subscription  price,  $4.00  per  year 

PUBLICATIONS 

of  the 

INSTITUTE  OF  FRENCH  STUDIES.  INC. 

B.  Matulka — The  Travels  of  Juan  de 
Flores  and  Their  European  Diffusion. 

A  Study  in  Comparative  Literature  $4.00 


N.  C.  Shiels— Italian  Translations  in 

America .  4.00 

M.  M.  Barr — A  Bibliography  of  Writ' 

ings  on  Voltaire  (iSay'igiy) .  i.ay 

H.  D.  Mac  Pherson — R.  L.  Stevenson. 

A  Study  in  French  Influence  (Ulus' 

trated) .  i.oo 

J.  Harris — Marie  de  France:  The  Lays 
Gugemar,  Lanval  and  a  fragment  of 
Tonec.  With  a  fludy  of  the  life  and 
wor}{  of  the  author .  1.50 


I.  Leavenworth — The  Physics  of  Pascal  1.50 
G.  L.  van  Roosbroeck — L'Empirique: 

An  Unpublished  Parody  of  Voh 

taire’s  Mahomet .  i.oo 

S.  A.  Rhodes — The  Cult  of  Beauty  in 
Charles  Baudelaire  (Two  volumes)  .  3.50 


Address  inquiries  and  orders  to: 

PROFESSOR  G.  L.  VAN  ROOSBROECK 
Philosophy  Hall  Columbia  University 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A 
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PRAISE 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  —  “One 
thinks  of  Miss  Gather’s  Arch¬ 
bishop,  although  her  book  had 
more  conscious  literary  quality 
and  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.’’ 

OLIVER  LA  FARCE— “It  is  a 

fine  book,  perhaps  even  a  great 
one,  and  a  delight  to  read.’’ 

PHILADELPHIA  LEDGER  — 

"Wah’Kon-Tah  is  an  album  of 
Indian  types,  written  with  love 
and  devotion  and  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and 
the  poetry  of  landscape  and  of 
character.’’ 

LEWIS  GANNETT  — “A  book 
with  a  flavor  all  its  own.’’ 

STANLEY  VESTAL— “His  In¬ 
dians  are  genuine,  his  scenes  ex¬ 
citing,  his  descriptions  sheer 
poetry.’’ 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  —  “In¬ 
fused  with  life  and  beauty.’’ 

TIME — “A  first  book,  Mathews’ 
work  reads  like  the  matured  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  man  civilized  but  un¬ 
spoiled.” 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD  — 

“His  words  come  easily  and  lin¬ 
ger  like  a  song  in  the  mind  .  ,  . 
a  beautiful  book,  a  tender,  un¬ 
derstanding  book  written  by  a 
cultured  and  sensitive  man.” 


MARY  AUSTIN  (in  The  Satur- 
day  Review) — “Succeeds  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  tribal  mood  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  any  Indian  record 
which  has  yet  been  produced.” 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-” Vividly 

the  home  life  and  the  communal 
life  of  the  Osage  tribe  are  pic¬ 
tured  in  brilliant,  dramatic  scenes 
.  .  .  The  author  of  Wah'Kon-Tah 
writes  with  impressive  calm  and 
justice  .  .  .  and  distinguishes 
himself  in  lovely,  fresh  and  ori¬ 
ginal  descriptive  prose.” 

THE  BOOKMAN  —  “An  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  regional 
literature  in  this  country.” 

CONSTANCE  LINDSAY  SKIN¬ 
NER  (in  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Books) — “Here  is  a  new 
story  from  the  annals  of  the  red 
men,  and  it  is  told  with  Indian 
feeling.” 

HENRY  SEIDEL  CANBY  — “A 

rare  achievement — the  capture  in 
words  of  a  vanished  life.” 
NEWSDOM — “The  poetry  of  the 
American  Indian’s  languor  and 
simplicity  ...  is  caught  in  a  net 
of  magic  by  John  Mathews  .  .  . 
No  one  can  say  that  the  position 
of  the  American  Indian  is  fully 
understood  until  this  book  and 
its  tragic  stoicism  has  been  read 
into  his  passing.” 


WAH’KON-TAH 

by  John  Joseph  Mathews 

360  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.50 
A  Boo^-of-the-Month  Club  Selection  for  November 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS  :  NORMAN 


"Shall  the  nation  known  as  Spain 
remain  a  federation  of  the  old 
kingdoms  united  in  1497  or  shall 
the  peninsula  return  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  status  of  a  group  of  in¬ 
dependent  republics?" 

"Once  the  union  of  church  and 
state  has  been  destroyed,  the 
thread  which  ties  Spain  together 
in  a  large  measure  has  been  cut 
also. . 


"Federation  is  charged  with  the 
greatest  dangers  for  Spain. . .” 


by  JOSEPH  A.  BRANDT 

TOWARD 

the 

NEW 

SPAIN 

The  first  political  his¬ 
tory  of  the  republican 
movement. 

Published  January  15,  1933  $4 


A  timely  book,  published  just  before  the  second  anniversary  of  the  second  Republic  in 
Spain.  It  answers  some  of  the  questions  the  world  is  asking  today. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 


A 


^oo\s  Abroad  Advertiser  is  valuable  to  the 
American  publisher  of  books  in  translation. 
Pradlically  every  book  translated  in  English 
is  noticed  in  the  columns  of  ^oo}{s  Abroad; 
yet  all  of  the  readers  of  the  quarterly  do 
not  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  all  the 
languages.  Why  not  use  this  valuable  ser^ 
vice?  Address  the  Advertising  Manager,  care 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman. 
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